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PREFACE. 

The text of the present edition of WcUlensteins Tod 
has been prepared according to the prindples which were 
adopted in the case of Wallensieins Lager and Die Piccolo- 
minu The German type has been kept, because the editor 
is of opinion that as long as it is used by the large majority 
of the German nation, English students of German should 
be early accustomed to the German characters. Any change 
in this matter, desirable as it may be, must be initiated by 
the Germans themselves, and so long as it is not made by 
them it seems best that editors of German texts for the use 
of English students should adhere to the German practice. 
For a similar reason the modern German spelling has been 
adopted throughout. A few interesting specimens of various 
readings have been taken from W. Vollmer*s excellent and 
handy critical edition. 

In the notes a few parallels from Schiller's History of 
the Thirty Year£ War have been given, and many references 
to the points of diflference between the historical facts and 
those which form the groundwork of the drama. These 
notes have been given in the briefest possible form, as 
detailed notes on such points might obscure in the minds 
of young readers the picture of Schiller's WaUensiein. 
Everything should in the first instance be explained from 
the play itself, and the chaiacters should be judged merely 

s. w. T. 841565 b 
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frjp the part they play in the drama. Those who wish to 
obtain more Information as to the actual facts of the great 
war may consult Chapter IV. of the Introduction, the books 
of reference mentioned in Appendix IV. and also the Intro- 
duction to the present editor's edition of the third book of 
Schiller's History^ which in some respects forms a companion 
volume to this edition of Schiller's greatest drama. Very 
many cross-references have been given which will prove 
especially useful to students who after having once read 
through the drama are anxious to go through it carefuUy for 
a second time. All deviations from modern prose usage 
have been noted, foreign terms and their German equivalents 
not lost sight of, peculiarities of Schiller's poetic language 
pointed out, but mere translations without explanation 
have not been given. 

In a play which has now for nearly a Century been 
studied and commented upon by German and foreign 
critics, there are but few passages in which it is possible to 
propose an absolutely new explanation. It has been the 
editor's aim not to pass over any difficulty without a note, 
and to err rather in giving too much help than in giving too 
little to such as may have to read the play without the 
assistance of a teacher. Want of space and regard to the 
main purpose of the book have prevented the editor firom 
discussing any controversial points at length. In such cases 
he has merely given the explanation which seemed to him 
to be the most plausible, and briefly stated his reason for 
adopting it. He is anxious to commend some of his own 
explanations of doubtful passages to the consideration of 
scholars. 

In the references in the Notes to passages from Wallen- 
siein and also from other German plays, not only the numbers 
of the lines have been quoted, but also the acts and scenes. 
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because in most editions the lines are not counted at all, in 
some the lines of each scene are counted separately. The 
quotations from Shakespeare are given from the tezt of the 
Globe edition. 

Coleridge's translation has been briefly discussed in the 
Introduction. It is easily accessible in Bohn's Standard 
Library. Many interesting pictures illustrative of the men 
and events important for Schiller^s drama may be found 
in G. Winter*s History of the Thirty Year^ War and in 
P. Knöters Bilderailas zur deutschen Geschichte^ Leipzig, 
1895. 

It did not seem necessary again to add a list giving the 
füll titles of the works chiefly used for the linguistic part 
of the notes. Students may now consult the present editor's 
Handy hü>liographical guide to the study of German (London, 
Hachette, 1895), or his edition of Schiller's Maria Stuart 
(Cambridge, 1893). 

Much help for the Notes has been derived from 
VoUmer's critical edition, and from the annotated editions 
of Kern, Berndt, Bellermann, Funke, Carruth, and others. 
Carruth's edition was not used for the edition of Wallen- 
Steins Lager and Die Piccolomini (1894). The sixth edition 
(1895) of H. Düntzer's well-known commentary has been 
consulted for this second part. It has proved most service- 
able, but the critical remarks of the veteran commentator 
on the German classics would be much more acceptable if 
he would abstain from the fruitless enterprise of continually 
criticising the great poet and saying what he ought to have 
written. By this excessive and unwarranted fault-finding the 
pleasure of studying Düntzer's commentaries is very largely 
spoilt In writing the Introduction the editor has availed 
himself, beside the before-mentioned works, of the books 
and articies by Werder, Fielitz, Kühnemann, Hettner, 

b2 
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Bulthaupt, Freytag, Franz, Strauss, Inner, Vetter, Imel- 
mann, Winter, Lamprecht and others, also of Hohlfeld's 
suggestive review of Part I. in Modem Language Notes, 

The two parts of the present edition with the intro- 
ductory chapters, commentaries and appendices should be 
considered to form but one general commentary to the play, 
which it is hoped will be found sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes of study in the highest forms of schools and in the 
universities. A bibliographical appendix has been added 
for the use of those who are anxious to make the great 
drama the subject of special study. 

It is the editor's pleasant duty to acknowledge grate- 
fuUy in this place the very kind and careful assistance 
once more rendered to him while the proofs were passing 
through the Press by his friend the Rev. J. W. Cartmell, 
M. A., Fellow and Senior Tutor of Christ's College. 



K. B. 



Englbmere, 
Cambridge, 

January i8, 1896, 
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INTRODUCTION. 
I. 

THE MANUSCRIPTS AND THE EDITION& 

Before Schiller's great drama appeared in print it had been 
acted in various places, and the manuscripts from which the 
acting copies were made show in many cases a difTerent text 
from the one contained in the first printed edition of the play. 
The first manuscript sent off by Schiller was the one forwarded 
at Christmas 1799 ^^ ^^ great actor and stage-manager Iffland 
at Berlin. The first edition, printed at Weimar under Schiller's 
own eyes, was published by Cotta in the summer of i8oa Schiller 
had carefially revised his drama before it was printed, and intro- 
duced many alterations which show how eamesdy he strove 
for the perfection of his great work. All the many subsequent 
issues of the drama have no independent critical value, as they 
were not revised by the poet himself. 

In the manuscripts some of the variations from the printed 
editions are due to their preserving an older State öf the text, 
some to the necessity of shortening the long drama for the 
purpose of representation on the stage, some again to the self- 
imposed ^censure' practised by Schiller out of consideration for 
certain theatres. In the manuscript sent to Stuttgart it was 
for instance necessary to modify considerably all the passages 
referring in an uncomplimentary sense to the House of Habsburg 
and the Court of Vienna, on account of the connexion of the Duke 
of Würtemberg with the Austrian govemment Although Schiller 
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himself carefiiUy removed from his text all passages which might 
hä^v^ fS^^ ^offeftce, yet the plj^y was not allowed on the boards 
öf the Stuttgart Court tbeatre, * 

Of the various manuscripts sent out by Schiller in 1799 ^ur 
have been preserved (of the text sent to London, which was 
translated by Coleridge, the portion containing the Camp has 
disappeared), others are lost, e.g. the Weimar acting copy and 
the manuscript sent to IfHand. Of the latter there exist, however, 
pretty complete copies and collations, so that the loss of it is not 
serious. 

More information about the nature and importance of the 
various manuscripts is easily accessible in W. Vollmer's excellent 
and handy edition (Stuttgart, Cotta, 1880), which gives the 
various readings in füll and affords the most reliable material 
for the study of the gradual formation of the text 



II. 

THE ORIGINAL AND THE FINAL DIVISION 
OF THE DRAMA. 

The subject has been treated at greater length on pp. xlv. 
and foUowing of the Introduction to Volume L 

The drama of SBaHenflein passed through three distinct stages 
of development 

1. The tragedy at first formed one very bulky drama of 
five acts, preceded by a * Vorspiel.' With this form the present 
form of * Die Jungfrau von Orleans * may be compared. 

2. In accordance with Goethe's ad vice (to whom he showed 
the drama as it then stood in Sept. 1798) Schiller split the 
huge mass into several portions, which were not intended to be 
acted all on the same night. This is the second stage repre- 
sented by the acting manuscripts. The Prologue was enlarged 
to at least twice its original length, and became a sort of 
independent poetic introduction to the tragedy. It was originally 
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called ^ie SßoKettjleuier, subsequently Sßattmffciit^ IBoger. The real 
drama was split up into die portions called originally ^ie 
$icco(oittini and SBaUen^ein. In this division ^ie $i((o(ontiiii 
originally comprised nearly the same number of scenes as at 
present, but in November 1798 Schiller altered the arrange- 
ment In its new form ^ie $iccolomini was made to include the 
first two acts of äßaUenflein (now SBaQmfleiit« Xob). 

3. For various reasons the third and final version, in which 
Schiller went back to his previous division, is a decided im- 
provement Not only is the proportion of the two parts of the 
great Wallenstein tragedy now much more evenly balanced, 
but another great advantage is that the last part of the play 
now begins with Wallenstein's decisive step, and includes the 
immediate consequences of it, the action of Octavio and the 
resolution of the generals to leave their disloyal chief. If all 
this had remained in ^ie $iccolomini a great deal of the interest 
in the third part would have been lost The disadvantages of 
the final division seem to lie in the somewhat unsatisfactory end 
of ^ie $iccc(omini, which also has no real centre of interest But 
the want of a real conclusion of the action, more especially of 
the action of Max, in 5Die $iccolcmini must be explained by 
the fact that Schiller did not intend to write two independent 
plays, and that the first scenes of SBaHmfleiitd Xob run parallel 
with the last scenes of S)ie $icco(oiitini, so that there is really no 
break whatsoever in the action. The great questions raised in 
^ie $iccclomini are only settled in fEBadenflein^ Xob. The play was 
certainly never intended by Schiller to be a trilogy in the classical 
sense of the word. (See pp. xxxiv — xxxv.) 

A Short survey of the original and the present division of the 
drama and of the relation of the acting copies (stage 2) to the 
printed editions (stage 3) is given in the Table on page xiv. 
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xvi INTRODUCTION. 

III. 
TIME AND PLACE IN WALLENSTEIN, 

The action of the drama comprises four days, the events 
taking place at Pilsen, with the exception of the last two acts of 
SBaricnfleiitf Xob, where the scene is at Eger. In the five acts of 
S)ie $iccolcmini and in the first act of SaUenflein^ 34>b, the scene 
never changes, but in each of the last four acts of the play as it 
now Stands we find two scenes of action. As to the timeofaction 
there has been a great diflference of opinion with regard to one 
point only, viz. as to the chronology of the events occurring and 
related in Act iv. of SBaßcnllein« JCob (11. 2619 sqq.). The question 
is briefly this : How is it possible, if the firing which Wallenstein 
heard on his march towards Eger on the aftemoon of the fourth 
day is taken, as it usually is, to proceed from Max's attack on the 
advancing Swedes, that the Swedish captain can speak of him as 
having been buried on the moming of that day (11. 3062 sqq.) ? 
The views of critics as to the proper explanation diflfer (see 
Appendix IV. p. 296). It has been proposed to translate biefen 
Slbenb by * last night,' which is impossible ; it has been suggested 
that Max really died on the evening of the fourth day, and that 
the report of the Swedish oaptain conceming his burial was a 
late interpolation of Schiller, who did not notice the discrepancy 
with his former Statement It is, however, unnecessary to assume 
this. An easy way out of the difficulty is afforded by the as- 
sumption of two battles of Neustadt, in the former of which 
(nightfall of day 3) Max and his regiment meet with a glorious 
death at the hands of the Swedes, while in the latter (aftemoon 
of day 4) the Swedes are attacked once more and driven back 
by Octavio, who enters Eger the night after his victory. In this 
way his unexpected appearance at the end of the drama is very 
satisfactorily explained. It is very probable that Schiller, who as 
a rule is most careftil in his calculations of the time of action, 
left the matter intentionally somewhat vague in Act iv., so as 
not to prepare the hearer or reader for the sudden appearance 
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of Octavio in Act v. This satisfactory explanadon was first 
proposed by G. Kettner, and deserves general acceptance. 
The Table given on p. xv will afford an easy survey of thc 
probable distribution of Time and Place in Schiller's some- 
what complicated drama. Compare with tbis Table the argu- 
ments in Üie two parts of the present edition. 



IV. 

SCHILLER« DRAMA IN ITS RELATION TO 
HISTORY». 

In considering Schiller's drama in its relation to History and 
in answering the questions, how much of the abundant historical 
material was used, what was altered and for what reasons, and 
what was freely invented by the poet for his special dramatic 
purpose, we shall here, for the sake of brevity, only discuss 
Schiller's principal deviations from history, while a short sketch 
of Wallenstein's Life at the end of this chapter will show how 
much of it was interwoven by the poet into his play. 

In comparing Schiller's drama with the historical facts of 
Wallenstein's life a distinction must be made between the history 
of Wallenstein as it was known to Schiller and our present 
historical Information about that famous general. The opinions 
of scholars conceming Wallenstein's real plans still vary in 
many respects ; even though state-archives have been carefully 
searched and innumerable documents contained in them have 
been examined with great ability, the verdict of History as to 
the actual amount of his guilt has not yet been finally pronounced 
and perhaps never will be. It was therefore only natural that 

^ For more information on the subject consult the authorities men- 
tioned in Appendix IV., h, especially the works of Ranke, Winter, 
Lamprecht, Kluckhohn, and v. Liliencron. The article by G. Heide 
in Lyon's Zeitschrift für den deutschen Unterricht viii. (1894), 497 
— 517 is useiol for obtaining a rapid survey of the actual facts. 
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Schiller, who wrote his 'History of the Thirty Years* War' 
over a hundred years ago in a very short time and with very 
insufficient material, no part of which had been critically sifted 
by former historians, was unable to arrive at a füll understanding 
of the many obscure points in Wallenstein's political career. In 
discussing the deviations of our drama from the historical facts 
as they appear in the light of modern research, we have 
therefore to bear in mind that those deviations may be explained 
by either of two suppositions : either Schiller was himself mis- 
informed about the facts — or he altered the real facts for poetical 
reasons and in the exercise of his poetical freedom. In his 
famous Hamburgische Dramaturgie (Stück 1 1 ; 19 ; 24) Lessing 
has shown that a dramatic poet in dealing with historical events 
and personages is fully entitled to transform them in order to 
suit his special purpose. The notes of the present edition in 
which the principal deviations from History are mentioned and 
also the present Chapter, are not only intended for the infor- 
mation of those who vish to know what really happened, 
but are given in order to stimulate readers to reflect on the 
causes which led the great poet to give free play to his imagina- 
tion in so many cases. The Duke of Friedland of Schiller's 
tragedy is certainly in many respects a more sympathetic cha- 
racter than the historical Wallenstein. Even at the end of his 
History Schiller arrived at a more just conception of the 
character of Wallenstein than could be directly obtained from 
his sources. It has been well said by the epigrammatist Haug : 

©rftünbe aBaffenjlein, er müßte fi^ Bequemen, 

iDe^ <S^inerif^en ^enfart anjunel^men, 

2ßo ni^t, fi(i^ ob t)em Bejfern ©ruber f(!^dmen. 

In comparing the earlier sketch of the historian with the later 
Portrait of the poet, we realise what Schiller meant by the 
words of the Prologue to his play (11. 102 — 105): 
aSort ber ^arteten ©uitji unb ^ag »etttirrt, 
(Sd^toanft fein Sl^raftcrBilb in ber ©cfd^i^te; 
2)o(j^ euren Slugen foK il^n ie|t bie Jhmji, 
^u^ eurem bergen menf^U(^ na^er Bringen. 
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At the end of the fourth book of bis History Schiller has 
indeed represented Wallenstein as a man of broad views and a 
Champion of a new order of things, and has endeavoured to 
arouse the reader's interest in the Duke. In the play he has 
gone further in this direction. It must be remembered that 
before writing his drama Schiller once more made a most 
carefiil study of the sources of the history of Wallenstein 
(see the Introduction to Vol. I., p. xlii.), and gradually formed 
for himself a more just idea of the Duke's character and aims 
than he had when he wrote the History, In many points 
the views of the poet have been fiilly bome out by modern 
historical research. 

In Schiller's History Wallenstein appears in books 2, 3 
and 4. The second book contains his early campaigns and his 
first dismissal in 1630. The third book gives an account of 
his campaign against King Gustavus Adolphus after his re- 
appointment in 1632 and winds up with a brilliant description of 
the battle of Lützen. The fourth book contains the last portion 
of Wallenstein's life and ends with his murder at Eger. 

In the Drama the last two months of his life (Jan. 5 to Febr. 
25, 1634) have been compressed into four days. It is of course 
chiefly illustrated by the fourth book of the History^ but 
numerous allusions to Wallenstein's earlier career, especially 
to the assembly of Regensburg, his siege of Stralsund, his re- 
appointment, his agreement with the Emperor at Znaim and 
Göllersdorf, and his dealings with. the Swedes, refer to events 
contained in the second and third books. In some cases the 
accounts given in the Histor>' and in the Drama are very similar, 
in others the poet has introduced alterations which are mostly 
due to an intentional transformation or re-arranging of the facts 
for dramatic effect. The general development of the play does 
on the whole correspond to historic truth, but throughout the 
whole drama the free band of the poet is clearly noticeable: the 
characters of the historical personages are very freely modelled, 
persons and events which were of great importance for Wal- 
lenstein's life are passed over in silence for the sake of 
dramatic concentration, and again fictitious personages and 
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events are added to serve Schiller's poetic purposes. Even the 
language used by the dramaüs personae — with the exception 
perhaps of those who appear in the iBager — is not really truc to 
history but bears the stamp of the poefs own personality; 
some of them even show traces of the refined philosophy of 
the eighteenth Century. 

We now proceed to the enumeration of the principal devia- 
Üoiui of the drama from historical trnth. 

The reducüon of the time of action from seven weeks to 
four days — the four last days of Wallenstein's life — ^has been 
mentioned before. 

In many cases historical fleu^ts have been simplified for the 
sake of dramatic concentration. In some cases several events 
have been treated as one, viz. : 

(i) the two dcclarations made by the generals at Pilsen (see 
pp. xxvi. sqq.) known by the names of * Erster* and * Zweiter 
Pilsener Schluss.* The scenes occurring in the fourth act of 3)ie 
^iccolomini are more closely related to what happened on the 
former of these occasions (Jan. 12), but the date is that of the 
second declaration (Feb. 19). 

(2) the two imperial decrees against Wallenstein haye been 
joined into one which is transmitted by Qucstenberg to Octavio. 

(3) two imperial messages were brought to the camp, one by 
Questenberg, the later one by Quiroga. In Schiller's play only 
one is brought, a few days before Wallenstein's death, by 
Questenberg. 

(4) there were really two covenants in which Wallenstein 
made terms with the Emperor before helping him against 
King Gustavus Adolphus, the former at Znaim, the latter at 
GöUersdorf. Schiller only speaks of the Covenant of Znaim. 

As to negotiations^ only those with the Swedes have been 
treated in füll, the Saxons being only just mentioned. The 
negotiations with the French and with the Bohemian exiled 
Protestants have been passed over in silence. 

In several instances two historical persons have been 
combined in one for the sake of concentration, viz. Questen- 
berg and Quiroga, Octavio and Callas, Gordon and Lcsley, 
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Terzky and Kinsky. In each case the latter persön though he 
really played an important part in the life of Wallenstein does 
not appear on the stage. 

Several important alterations conceming Wallenstein him- 
seif were made by Schiller. In the first place, as to the motive 
for bis action, Schiller represents him as striving to gain the 
crown of Bohemia (which indeed was offered to him more than 
once but which he has never acknowledged to be the aim of 
bis ambition), and as desirous oi marrying bis daughter to a 
ruling prince. He represents him as having been declared an 
outlaw by the Emperor before the action of the play begins, 
but the Imperial decree containing the sentence which has been 
transmitted to Octavio by Questenberg is only to be used in the 
case of Wallenstein committing openly some treasonable act. 
Schiller gives special prominence to Wallenstein's negotiations 
with the Swedes, the foreign invaders of the Empire, and 
barely alludes to the Duke's far more important negotiations 
with the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, the leaders of the 
German Protestants, and bis constant connexion with the exiled 
Bohemian Protestant noblemen. This was no doubt done chiefly 
for the sake of dramatic concentration, and Schiller obviously 
puts the alliance with the enemies of the Empire into the fore- 
ground, because by it Wallenstein's treason appears all the more 
black and consequently produces a great dramatic effect. 
The stipulations with the Emperor in the Covenants of Znaim 
and Göllersdorf were also stated positively by Schiller, although 
it is not known what the actual conditions were. 

Another point introduced by Schiller is Wallenstein's belief 
in the stars. The influence of his astrological speculations on 
bis acdons has been fully worked out and in fact exaggerated. 
It gives quite a peculiar interest to the play. Wallenstein's 
tragical end is largely brought about by his excessive trust in 
the Stars, and in the man whom the stars seem to have pointed J/ 
out as his most faithful friend, Octavio Piccolomini. Thus ' 
Destiny has been accorded a very large place in the drama, and 
although the Duke brings min upon himself by his own act 
yet the poet todt^t bie ßtöfte J&dlfte feiner @d^U> ben imgtücffeUgen 

S. w. T. ^ 
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^efHmen )u. The very great importance of the astrological motive 
was only gradually realised by Schiller, who in the first stage of 
his composition before the füll worldng out of Wallenstein's 
astrological bclief wrote to Goethe (on Feb. 28, 1796) : 2)er ^elb 
t^ut nod^ )tt viel unb boa ^d^icffat )u menig. 

Throughout the whole of Schiller's play Wallenstein is re- 
presented as being in the füll enjoyment of bodily health. As 
a matter of fact he was completely broken down in health, in 
consequence of over-excitement of the nervous System and 
frequeiit and severe attacks of gout He was often obliged to 
keep in bed, and walked with difficulty. This is not a 
condition fit for a soldier and the hero of a great tragedy, so 
Schiller makes no mention of his ailments, but on the con, 
trary the physical vigour of the Duke is frequently mentioned. 
In his private life Wallenstein was a much more affectionate 
husband than readers of Schiller's drama would suspect. Indeed 
his tendemess towards his wife has been called by one of his 
biographers " a lovely idyll in the midst of a life spent amidst 
reckless speculations and horrible fights." 

Again, in some cases motives of action are altered by 
the poet. This is best seen in the case of Buttler. Buttler's 
life and career were very diflferent from what Schiller represents 
them to be. He was not of ignoble birth, he was not contemp- 
tuously treated by Wallenstein, and he did not bring about the 
Duke*s death from any motive of revenge. He met Wallenstein 
by Chance on his way to Eger, and was compelled to foUow 
him to the fortress. The motives from which Gordon is re- 
presented as doing his utmost to save the life of the comrade 
of his youth are equally unhistorical. 

Beside these groups of deviations from history a number of 
smallerpoints were altered, of which it must suffice briefly to 
enumerate the following : 

(i) The real Octavio at the time of Wallenstein's last days 
was only 35, and had no son. He was not by any means the 
virtuous person which he appears to be in the tragedy. 

(2) Questenberg was really up to the last one of the most 
devoted friends of the Duke. He sent reports from the camp 
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at Pilsen to Vienna of a most conciliatory character, and 
advised the Emperor to trust WaUcnstein. 

(3) Gordon's character has becn much raised by Schiller. 
His early history and companionship with Wallenstein at Burgau 
is an invention of the poet He was not really the good-natured 
old man he shows himself in the tragedy. 

(4) The energetic Countess Terzky was modelled partly aftcr 
her sister-in-law, the resolute wife of Count Kinsky, partly after 
her mother-in-law, the old Countess Terzky, who took a very 
active part in the politics of Bohemia at the time of the 'Winter- 
King.' In the drama she atones for her guilt by taking poison. 
The real Countess did not poison herseif and had no reason for 
doing so. 

(5) Kinsky, a most important person, a Bohemian nobleman 
and an active political negotiator, who accompanied Wallenstein 
to £ger and was murdered there, is quite left in the background, 
and is only a few times mentioned. The reason for this seems 
to be on the one band the poef s desire for simplification (Terzky 
and lllo being sufficient to represent this side of Wallenstein's 
surroimdings), and on the other band the impossibility of bringing 
him in without going into details as to Wallenstein's negotiations 
with the Bohemian refugees and also with the Saxons. 

(6) Most of the generals who sign the declaration of loyalty 
to Wallenstein (^iccot. iv.), e.g. Colalto, Marradas, Tiefenbach, 
were not really at Pilsen. 

(7) The *Clausel' in the Declaration did not really cxist, 
and the generals were not tricked in the manner described. 
The proviso was contained in the original draft of the document, 
but was probably Struck out by Wallenstein himself, as the 
Declaration with such a clause would not have served his 
purpose. The document was in fact read out in füll inmie- 
diately before the generals signed it Many other details in 
the scene so vividly sketched are historically incorrect The 
fact was that Octavio nearly betrayed his true feelings at the 
banquet 

(8) The capture of Sesina is fictitious. His report was 
made voluntarily after the death of Wallenstein. See p. i77- 

c 2 
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(9) Neumann was not killed at Pilsen but at Eger, together 
with Terzky, Illo and Kinsky. See 1. 2250 n. 

(10) The Commander of the Swedes in the drama is the 
Rheingraf; in reality it was Bernhard von Weimar. The 
alteration seems to be due to consideration for the Weimar 
court. See L 332 n. and 1. 2633 n. 

(11) Pachhälbel was not the mayor of Eger at the time of 
the murder of Wallenstein. See p. 247. 

(12) Wallenstein's wife and daughter were not with him at 
Pilsen and Eger during the last days of his life. Countess 
Terzky really was with her husband. 

( 1 3) The title of prince was not given to Octavio immediately 
after the murder, but much later. See 1. 3867 n, 

Many other small points of diflference are mentioned in the 
notes. 

Last of all we meet in Schiller's drama with several f i c t i t i ou s 
characters, two of whom are of the greatest importanceforthe 
play, viz. Wallenstein's daughter and Octavio's son. It is true 
that Wallenstein had a daughter, Maria Elisabeth, and also a 
son, who died early. But the daughter was only a child when 
her father was murdered. She subsequently married a Count 
Kaunitz. Thus Thekla as represented in the drama is an 
invention of the poet. The figure of the gallant Max also seems 
to be a creation of Schiller's brain. Wallenstein and Octavio 
each had a nephew called Max, the former being a great 
favourite with his uncle, but most probably Schiller was alto- 
gether ignorant of the existence of these men, as the docu- 
ments conceming them were published much later than the 
drama. 

The two Swedish ofRcerä who appear in the play, viz. 
Colonel Wrangel and the Captain who informs Thekla of the 
death of Max, are fictitious, as are some other minor personages, 
e.g. Fräulein Neubrunn, the old Kellermeister, and others. All 
the persons appearing in the fiagcr, the soldiers, peasants, 
Citizens, are of course typical and fictitious. On the Capuchin 
see Part I. pp. 204 — 5. 
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In Order to give a clear idea of what really happened during 
the last months of Wallenstein's life it will be usdul to append 
a brief account of the principal events between the fall of 
Regensburg and the murder of the Duke. It is based on 
the accounts given in the histories of Winter and Lamprecht 



The last months of WaUenstein's Life. 

{Based on the Histories of Winter and of Lamprecht,) 

It was in consequence of his failing to protect Regensburg, 
which was taken by the Swedes under Bernhard von November 
Weimar pn November 14, 1633, that WaUenstein's *^ '^33- 
military authority first began to wane. In vain did he Start | 
at once to re-capture the city ; the season was too faa advanced, | 
and he had to go into winter quarters in Bohemia. December, 
At Vienna the various parties hostile to him (Ferdi- '^33- 
nand's son, the Duke of Bavaria, the Spaniards) urged the 
Emperor to remove Wallenstein forthwith from his post The 
Opposition at the Court was still further increased by WaUen- 
stein's refusing to send eight cavalry regiments in support of 
the Cardinal Infante, who was on his way from Italy to the 
Netherlands. Wallenstein justly feared this Splitting up of his 
own forces, and also objected to it for political reasons. At the 
end of the year the Bavarian ambassador at Vienna reported 
to his master that the Emperor had secretly resolved to dismiss 
Wallenstein from the supreme command and was negotiating 
with the principal generals under him in order to secure 
their good Services. The only difficulty was how to dispose 
of the Duke. ^ 

Wallenstein was not ignorant of the danger of his position. | 
In January 1634 he tendered his resignadon, which yanuary, 
was refused. The Court party was afraid of the **34. 
influence he might exercise even in retirement Thus he was 
compeUed to tum to the German Protestants and the Swedes. 
He first wished to make quite sure of the allegiance of his 
army, and to attach the generals to hiß cause by some definite 
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promise. On Jan. 12, at his head-quarters at Pilsen, a great 
banquet was given by Ilow (lUo) at which 49 Com- 
manders pledged themselves unreservedly to be 
faithful to their general. This is called * Der erste Pilsener 
Schluss,* but even in this first declaration of loyalty some 
gcnerals had purposely written their names quite illegibly, in 
Order that they might be able, if necessary, to repudiate their 
signatures. 

Meanwhile — ^for the third time within a year — ^Wallenstein 
had made overtures to the Protestants, and this time he was 
really in eamest. In the first half of January he communicated 
to the Elector of Saxony the outlines of a definite and well- 
considered scheme, which, if executed, might have led to 
the establishment of peace. But Saxony and Brandenburg 
hesitated to accede to it. The Saxon chief conmiissioner, 
the well-known general and statesman Arnim, whom Wallen- 
stein had urged to proceed at once to Pilsen, thought fit to go 
to Berlin first, in order to inform himself of the views of their 
Brandenburg ally, and he did not Start for Berlin before 
February 3. This delay at a time when rapidity of action was 
imperatively necessary was fatal to the scheme. 

In the meantime the Court party at Vienna had been busy 
undermining Wallenstein's influence. While the Emperor 
continued to write to his general in the old confidential style, 
in Order to lull his suspicions, he deprived him by a secret 
decree of his command, released his ofiicers from 
their oath of allegiance, appointed his son Ferdinand 
Commander in chief, promoted Callas, Aldringer, Piccolomini to 
independent commands and entrusted them with the execution 
of his Orders. Aldringer, when he asked what was to be done, 
was told by the Spanish ambassador Onate, speaking in the 
name of the Emperor, that the generals should without delay 
seize the person of the Duke, alive or dead. 

Wallenstein had received some information as to what was 
going on at Vienna, and he fuUy realised the extreme danger 
of his Position. He knew well that his very existence was at 
stake, and that only one event could change the Situation in 
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his favour, namely the speedy arrival of the Saxons. But Arnim 
did not come. Under these circumstances Wallenstein was 
anxious to avoid a premature rupture with the Emperor. 
On February 19 he held another meeting with the leading officers 
of his army, which was attended by a far smaller 
number of generals (Piccolomini, Isolano, Butler, ' '^ 

Suys and others were absent), at which a second dedaration, 
couched in much more cautious terms than the first, was signed 
by all the generals with Wallenstein at their head. In this 
declaration they protested against the views of those who 
considered the declaration of Jan. 12 as being directed against 
the Emperor or the Roman Church; they maintained that it 
was merely intended as a safeguard against machinations hostile 
to the army. It was expressly stated in this * Zweiter Pilsener 
Schluss ' that, if anything injurious to the Emperor or to the 
Church was undertaken by Wallenstein, every officer was at 
liberty to forsake hinL A messenger was immediately despatched 
to Vienna to submit this re-assuring document to the Emperor. 

It was, however, too late. On February 18 a second imperial 
proclamation had appeared accusing Wallenstein of -_^. ., 
^perfidious treachery, barbarous tyranny, and con- 
spiracy against the Emperor.' He was again deprived of his 
command, and his possessions and those of his confidential 
friends Ilow and Trika were declared forfeited to the State. 
It was clear that his min had been resolved upon at A^enna. 
The proclamation of this decree was joyfully received at Prag. 

On Febr. 19 he sent the Duke Franz Albert of Lauenburg 
to the Duke Bernhard of Weimar, who was still at ,_. , 
Regensburg, requesting him to send a large body 
of S wedish cavalry to meet him at Eger. Accordingly he started 
for Eger on February 21. The rupture between him and the 
Emperor was now complete. On his march laige ^^^ ^. 
bodies of troops left him, and only a very few regi- 
ments remained faithful to him. On the way he met Butler 
with his regiment, whom he ordered to follow him to Eger. 
According to some authorities he once more sent in his resigna- 
tion, but his messengers were arrested on their way to Vienna ; 
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from tibe Street to WaScasteb: s prrv^ae i^poctannts and kiDcd 
tlie Duke, wto, ater ba^i:^ takea a Hiii^ «qis >kä pfciHmi^ to 
retire fior the cigbt. 



In tibe coo^ct between WaUcnsteiii and tlie Empenu^ 
the iormtr b ccftamly not the ooly poson wbo is to blame. 
Tbere was a laige and crer-inarcasiii^ P>Lty at die Court of 
VieoDSL wfao dkl all tibey coold to make die gomaFs positimi 
untenaUe. Tbe princcs of the Catholk ^Leagoe,* eq^ecially 
Dake Maximilian of Bavaria, wefe swom aaemies of a man 
wfaose pdicy was on all die main questioos of die time widely 
different from their own, and who treated dion widi not much 
morc respect than bis soldiers treated their subjects. The 
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oi»inishparty at ll.e Court could not forgivc Wallcnstein either 
iiis religious indifference er bis well-justiAed repugnance to 
seeing the Spaniards settlcd in Gcrmany along the Rhine. The 
son of the Emperor, afterwards Ferdinand 1 1 1^ wished to assume 
the supreme command himsel^ and was indignant that Wallen- 
stein would not even allow him to stay in his camp. The 
Emperor himself feit that the position which he had been forced 
by adverse circumstances to concede to Wallenstein was alto- 
gether abnormal, and of such a character as could not be 
maintained for any length pf time. He was afraid of the growing 
influence of the ambitious and all-powerful general, and, although 
not without some reluctance, made up his mind to get rid of him. 
He did not dare to attempt to arrest him in his camp, but 
he gradually undermined his influence, and won over some 
of his Chief officers. Even after having secretly issued the decree 
of deposition he still took care to write to his generalissimo as if 
nothing had happened, in order to make Wallenstein feel perfectly 
secure. The Duke, however, was pretty well informed by his 
political agents of what was going on at Vienna, and was driven 
in mere self-defence to make advances to the enemies of the 
Emperor. He repeatedly carried on negotiations with the Saxons 
and with the Swedes, but he never committed himself to making 
any definite agreement with them. He several times endeavoured 
to make his peace with the Emperor, and even sent in his resig- 
nation — ^but in vain. Thus he was at last forced to throw 
himself into the arms of the Swedes, with whom he made an 
agreement only a few days before his death. 

Wallenstein was at least as great an administrator and 
statesman as he was an eminent general. He did very much 
for the improvement of the districts over which he mied. He 
encouraged agriculture and trade, built schools and churches, 
planned the establishment of a university with the very best 
scholars obtainable as professors, and filled his towns with many 
new and some splendid buildings. When he held the office of 
admiral of the Baltic he cherished the bold plan of joining the 
Baltic with the North Sea by a large ship-canal, which has been 
carried out in our own day. He was also one of the most patriotic 
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and far-seeing politicians of bis time. His great aim seems to 
have bccn to re-establish in the empire a strong central power 
by increasing tbe power of tbe Emperor at the expense of the 
princes, to bring about a satisfactory peace on the basis of mutual 
religious toleration and equal political rights for Protestants and 
Catholics, and to restore the condition of affairs which existed in 
1618 before the outbreak of the great war. He was not disposed 
to allow Sweden or any other foreign power, e.g. Spain or France, 
to gain a footing in Germany or to interfere in German affairs. 
He was anxious first to effect a reconciliation between the 
Emperor and his two principal German Protestant adversaries, 
the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, and subsequently 
to compel Sweden and France to accept a war indemnity and 
to remove their troops from German soil. He was even re- 
solved, in case the Emperor should not be willing to make 
the necessary concessions to Saxony and Brandenburg, to satisfy 
the Claims of the Protestants himself, to conclude on his own 
responsibility a treaty with them, and, if need be, to compel his 
imperial master by force of arms to accept such conditions of 
peace as he chose to dictate. If he had succeeded in this he 
would have achieved a glorious and a highly patriotic work; 
and would have sayed his unfortunate country fourteen years 
of cruel warfare, which brought Germany to the brink of ruin^ 
He might have succeeded in his task, if, instead of being the 
generalissimo of the Emperor, he had been an independent 
Prince of the Empire ; but unfortunately as the Emperor, led 
by his Bavarian and Spanish advisers, was not disposed to 
make the necessary concessions to the Protestants, Wallenstein 
was obliged to resort to measures which were watched by 
the Court party with ever-increasing suspicion, and which in 
fact went far beyond what was justifiable in his position. Of a 
great part of his negotiations with Saxony and Brandenburg the 
Emperor was fuUy aware, and gave him permission to carry 

1 See the description given by Gustav Freytag in his book Aus dem 
Jahrhundert des grossen Krieges which fonns Vol. iii. of his fine series 
of historical essays called Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, 
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them on ; but in his anxiety for the welfäre of the whole Empire 
Wallenstein did not hesitate to grant some Protestant demands 
which the Catholics at Vienna were not prepared to concede. 

What Wallenstein wished to gain for himself is not quite 
clear, but probably it was not, as was supposed, the crown of 
Bohemia. That he wished to become a Prince of the Empire, 
and thus at last to obtain a secured position instead of the 
precarious one of an imperial generalissimo, is pretty certain, 
and under the circumstances quite pardonable. Possibly he hoped - 
for the Palatinate, which he did not wish to see left in the hands 
of his enemy Maximilian of Bavaria. But whatever the personal 
aims of the ambitious general may have been, his political 
Programme was one of which he need not be ashamed. The 
means by which he sought to carry it into effect were often far 
from praiseworthy, but they were not more imscrupulous than 
those used by all the politicians of his time. His letters and 
despatches are füll of vague promises and even contradictions, 
and it is clear that in framing them he tried to avoid commit- 
ting himself. Sowing distrust he reaped distrust When at 
the end of his career the success of his schemes and even 
his life depended on the immediate action of the Protestants, 
the advance of the Saxons and Swedes was delayed by their 
doubts as to his sincerity, and he feil a victim to his murderers 
before the Protestants could arrive to save him. There were 
great rejoicings at Vienna when the news of his death reached 
the Court, the murderers were handsomely rewarded, and a 
Pamphlet was at once issued by the Imperial party in justification 
of the murder. The son of the Emperor assumed the command 
of Wallenstein's well-trained army^ and the Emperor himself 
adopted the policy which his general had initiated of concluding 
a special treaty of peace with the two German Protestant 
Electors and thus Splitting up the Protestant party. Regensburg, 
which Wallenstein had failed to protect, and which he had 
been unable to recapture, was taken in the summer of 1634 by 
his own army imder the command of the Emperor's son, who, 
assisted by the advice of Gallas, soon afterwards defeated the 
Swedes in the great battle of Nördlingen. 
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But in spite of the success of the Imperial army and the 
Imperial policy the great figure of the Duke of Friedland 
continued to engross the thoughts of men, and his tragic end 
was set forth in many songs and plays in Germany and in 
foreign countries. We have plays treating of his rise and fall 
written within the first decade of his death. 



Wallenstein's Name. 



The form of the name Wallenstein has obtained its popu- 
larity through Schiller's drama. The original name, however, 
was Waldstein, or, more fully, Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius von 
Waldstein. He always signed his name Waldstein, but other 
forms of his name occur even during his lifetime in official 
documents, among which the most frequent are Wallstein and 
Wallenstein. 
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A SHORT 8UBVE7 OF WALLENSTEOTS UFB 

(with special reference to the occurrences represented or mentkmcd in Sdiiller*« 
drama. Only theyfrr/ Unes of pastages quoced. Cp. the notesX 
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Austria menaced 
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miss Wallenstein, negotiations with some of hb 

generals 
First declaration of Pilsen (Erster Pilsener Schluss) 

First imperial proclamation. Secret instructicm to 
Aldrinp^er 

Second imperial proclamation 

Second declaration of the (^enerals (Zweiter Pil- 
sener Schluss) 

Wallenstein negotiates with the Swedes 

Febr. 35 j Wallensteb murdered at Eger 
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V. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION OF SCHILLER'S DRAMA. 

II nt« bie 6Jajfen Jtugenbgeftjenftet ienet ilage twt SOBattenfteln« niAc^tiäer 

®eifil, gwf luib fut(f>rtar. 2)et a>eutft^e »erna^m »ieber, »a« feine ^errlic^e 

(S)>ta(f»e vevmöge, toetc^en mAc^tigen Jllang, toelc^e (SIefinnungcn, toelc^e @eflatten 

ein echter Dichter xoxtttx ^etaufgetufen ^abe. 211« ein 2)enfmat ifl kiefe« tief» 

finnige, reiche SäJetf für atte leiten ^ingefieUt, auf »elc^e« 2)eutf(f>tanfc flolj fein 

batf 

Subtoig a:ie(f. 

In this chapter a few points will be briefly discussed, which 
are of great importance for the proper understanding of Schiller's 
drama, and with regard to some of which opinions are still widely 
different. The hints contained in this chapter, which must ne- 
cessarily be but very short, are intended to help readers in work- 
ing out for themselves more fully some of the interesting problems 
in which SQBaKenflein is so rieh. 

With regard to its structure it must be emphasised that 
SQBancnPein is but one great drama which consists of ten acts and 
a prelude, and the climax of which lies in SBaKenfleinö Xot)fi,^7^ 
Schiller never intended to write a *trilogy,' but, as the dnßna^ 
grew under his hands and was intended to be acted on the stage 
without abridgment, the poet was compelled to follow Goethe's 
advice and divide it into two portions to which SQBaKenflein« Sager 
was prefixed as an introduction. The play is certainly not a 
*trilogy' in the strict classical sense of the word, although that 
term was used by Goethe and has ever since been frequently 
applied to it in spite of the convincing arguments brought 
forward against it by Werder and others. *The Sager serves 
merely as a prelude to the drama proper, the plot of which is 
unfolded in 2>ie ^Piccolomini, and wrought out to its final 
catastrophe in SBattenflein« Xob. The Impression which the piece 
produces on the stage is that of one great drama, developed 
in a series of scenes of growing tragic interest, and deriving its 
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unity from the grand central conception of Wallcnstcin, whose 
Personality dominates the whole, and continues to be feit even 
while he is absent from the stage.' Thus the dramatic unity 
is kept throughout, everything tums on Wallenstein's plans 
against the Emperor, and not one of the three parts into 
which the play was ultimately divided for purely extemal 
reasons can be said to be really independent of the other parts. 

Others have called Schiller's Sßonenfleitt a great double 
drama. In support of his view the well-known author and critic 
Gustav Freytag has taken pains to show that a 'Max-drama' 
has been skilfully interwoven into the ^Wallenstein-drama' and 
that each of the two plays has its own climax and its own 
catastrophe. According to Freytag's theory the *Max-tragedy' 
is of course not identical with 2)ie ^piccotomini or the *Wallen- 
stein-tragedy' with SoKenfleittö Xob, but the former is put into 
the latter, beginning later ($iccol I, 4) and ending earlier (äBa((. 
^b IV). Yet it seems better to insist on the dramatic unity 
of the whole tragedy. The scenes in which Max Piccolomini is 
the principal person have no real independence of their own but 
form a necessary part of the great Wallenstein-drama. The 
love of Max and Thekla is more than a mere episode, it is a 
poetical necessity for the Wallenstein action. 

The exposition, that is the gradual unfolding of all the 
various circumstances which are essential for the füll under- 
standing of the drama, is unusually long. No less than six 
acts, not including the prelude, have to be gone through before 
the decisive step is taken by the hero änd the climax of the 
drama reached. Schiller himself never again attempted to give 
so much room to the exposition of a drama; his very next play, 
SD^atia Stuart, is in fact the most concise of all his tragedies. 
But in spite of the abundance of detail in SBaKenjleitt all the 
scenes refer directly and exclusively to the hero and his fate, 
and they are all interesting, beautiful and varying in character 
so as not to become monotonous. By the side of many scenes 
of the greatest dramatic power there ocfcur also epic and lyric 
Clements in the drama, some being purely narrative and de- 
scriptive portions (SB. %, il, 3 ; iv, 10), and some beautifvd out- 
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pourings of feeling in certain scenes and also in songs. Even 
the scenes which contain prolonged military and political dis- 
cussions are not at all dry. Schiller is an unsurpassed master 
in writing such scenes. Readers may refer to $icc. ii, 7 ; !EB. 3^ 
i> 5; i> 7i (iii> 15)» ^^d compare with them SKaria Stuart i, 7; 
XeÜ II, 2; %vm\ma, Act i. Then there are again several 
grand scenes or groups of scenes in which Schiller shows his 
extraordinary skill in dealing with large numbers. Such scenes 
are those of the Camp, the assembly of the Generals ($icc ll, 7), 
the Banquet ($icc. iv), the Mutiny (SB. X. in). 

But it is not only in the working out of a number of 
magnificent scenes that Schiller has shown himself a great 
master of the dramatic art We must no less admire his great 
plastic power in the sketching of subordinate and unimportant 
characters, who have all a personality of their own, e.g. the 
old General Tiefenbach, the Swedish Captain, the Cellarer, and 
others. Great skill is also shown in the easy and natural 
introduction of a vast amount of historical facts and allusions ; 
everything is so well organised and connected, that the great 
mass of historical information given in the play is nowhere feit 
to be tedious or superfluous. Much use is made throughout 
of Written documents, of which ten are referred to in the various 
scenes and largely influence the action. 

Although Schiller's SBaftenjieitt is a great tragedy, yet in it 
there occur scenes and characters which prove that Schiller 
could if he chose write in a truly comic vein and was capable 
of creating comic and even burlesque characters. The figure 
of the Capuchin in 3Ba((mjlein0 ßagfv (Sc 8), old Tiefenbach in 
iDie $icci)lomini (iv, 6), the Captains Deveroux and Macdonald 
in SEßaüenfleittö Xob (v, 2), give us a high idea of Schiller's powers 
in comedy. 

The paramount importance of loyalty and the severe 
punishment of treason are emphatically set forth in. this drama. 
Schiller wished to have a picture of Nemesis, the goddess of 
Retribution, put on the title-page of it, and in many passages 
the duty of loyalty is discussed by various persons, even by the 
Duke himself in that fine passage, ^. X. l, 6, IL 424 sqq. But 
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the subject of treason and rctribution is not the only general 
idea pervading the drama. Another important ppiat. is the 
antagon ism o f a luaiLoigenius tn #><atahlUh^ anfhnrity^ of the 
man who has risen to eminence by his own merits, and is 
capable of being a first-rate ruler, to the Emperor who in this 
play is merely the heir to the throne of his ancestors and owes 
his authority in no small degree to his all-powerful general. 
This contrast is clearly pointed out in more than one passage 
of the play, e.g. SB. 3^. I, 4, 11. 192 sqq.; I, 5, 11. 244 — 6; IV, 2, 
11. 2482 sqq., and it also lies in the words of the Prologue ^in 
Ifcager lun* erflärct fein SSerbret^en. 

Thus we have before us a truly tragic theme, the conflict 
of genius with established authority, the struggle between origi- 
nality and force of character on the one hand, and the passive 
resistance of custom and routine on the other. We realise 
Wallenstein's difficulty, the in^pn«agihi1ity of his acting other- 
wFse. We cannot of course approve of the means by which he 
endeavours to obtain the object of his ambition, but we do not 
sympathise with the Emperor and the Court party. We know 
that in the war Ferdinand's position has been made and main- 
tained by Wallenstein alone, and we share the great generalis 
contempt for the envious and intriguing courtiers of the Hof- 
burg. Wallenstein's real guilt must be sought less in his 
ambitious aim as such, viz. the wish to become a prince of the 
Empire, than in his unscrupulous way of proceeding, his double- 
dealing, and his allowing every license to his reckless and 
merciless soldiers so long as they faithfully carry out his 
commands. Many fine specimens of so-called * tragic irony' 
have been pointed out in the notes; they are especially 
numerous in the last portion of the drama. 

The astrological motive has been skilfuUy introduced 
into the play by Schiller. The influence of the stars on Wallen- 
stein's actions corresponds to some extent to the part played by 
Fate and oracles in the classical Greek tragedies, or to the 
witches in Shakespeare's Macbeth, In the play, however, 
Wallenstein's belief in the stars really ÜHses out of his exag- 
gerated self- consbi ousness. The stars are his comfort and 
S. w. T. . ^ 
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promise. On Jan. 12, at bis head-quarters at Pilsen, a great 
banquet was given by Ilow (Illo) at which 49 Com- 
manders pledged themselves unreservedly to be 
faithful to their general. This is called *Der erste Pilsener 
Schluss,' but even in this first declaration of loyalty some 
generals had purposely written their names quite illegibly, in 
Order that they might be able, if necessary, to repudiate their 
signatures. 

Meanwhile — for the third time within a year — ^Wallenstein 
had made overtures to the Protestants, and this time he was 
really in eamest. In the first half of January he communicated 
to the Elector of Saxony the outlines of a definite and well- 
considered scheme, which, if executed, might have led to 
the establishment of peacc. But Saxony and Brandenburg 
hesitated to accede to it. The Saxon chief commissioner, 
the well-known general and statesman Arnim, whom Wallen- 
stein had urged to proceed at once to Pilsen, thought fit to go 
to Berlin first, in Order to inform himself of the views of their 
Brandenburg ally, and he did not Start for Berlin before 
February 3. This delay at a time when rapidity of action was 
imperatively necessary was fatal to the scheme. 

In the meantime the Court party at Vienna had been busy 
undermining Wallenstein's influence. While the Emperor 
continued to write to his general in the old confidential style, 
in Order to lull his suspicions, he deprived him by a secret 
decree of his command, released his officers from 
their oath of allegiance, appointed his son Ferdinand 
Commander in chief, promoted Gallas, Aldringer, Piccolomini to 
independent commands and entrusted them with the execution 
of his Orders. Aldringer, when he asked what was to be done, 
was told by the Spanish ambassador Onate, speaking in the 
name of the Emperor, that the generals should without delay 
seize the person of the Duke, alive or dead. 

Wallenstein had received some information as to what was 
going on at Vienna, and he fuUy realised the extreme danger 
of his Position. He knew well that his very existence was at 
stake, and that only one event could change the Situation in 
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his favour, namely the speedy arrival of the Saxons. But Arnim 
did not come. Under these circumstances Wallenstein was 
anxious to avoid a premature rupture with the Emperor. 
On February 19 he held another meeting with the leading officers 
of his army, which was attended by a far smaller 
number of generals (Piccolomini, Isolano, Butler, ' ' '^ 
Suys and others were absent), at which a second dedaration, 
couched in much more cautious terms than the first, was signed 
by all the generals with Wallenstein at their head. In this 
declaration they protested against the views of those who 
considered the declaration of Jan. 12 as being directed against 
the Emperor or the Roman Church; they maintained that it 
was merely intended as a safeguard against machinations hostile 
to the army. It was expressly stated in this * Zweiter Pilsener 
Schluss ' that, if anything injurious to the Emperor or to the 
Church was undertaken by Wallenstein, every officer was at 
liberty to forsake him. A messenger was immediately despatched 
to Vienna to submit this re-assuring document to the Emperor. 

It was, however, too late. On February 18 a second imperial 
proclamation had appeared accusing Wallenstein of 
*perfidious treachery, barbarous tyranny, and con- 
spiracy against the Emperor.' He was again deprived of his 
command, and his possessions and those of his confidential 
friends Ilow and Tr2ka were declared forfeited to the State. 
It was clear that his min had been resolved upon at Vienna. 
The proclamation of this decree was joyfully received at Prag. 

On Febr. 19 he sent the Duke Franz Albert of Lauenburg 
to the Duke Bernhard of Weimar, who was still at ,_ . , 
Regensburg, requestmg him to send a large body 
of Swedish cavalry to meet him at Egen Accordingly he started 
for Eger on February 21. The rupture between him and the 
Emperor was now complete. On his march large _ ^ ^ , 
bodies of troops left him, and only a very few regi- 
ments remained faithful to him. On the way he met Butler 
with his regiment, whom he ordered to follow him to Eger. 
According to some authorities he once more sent in his rcsigna- 
tion, but his messengers were arrested on their way to Vienna ; 
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according to others he was now finnly resolved to be bis own 
master, as the Emperor no longer recognised him as his generaL 
On February 24 he entered the fortress of Eger, where 
he believed himself quite safe, as the place was com- 
manded by two Scotch Protestants, Gordon and 
Lesley, the former of whom had only three days ago been pro- 
moted by him to the rank of ColoneL On February 2$ Ilow 
and Trzka endeavoured to prevail on the two Scotchmen to 
make common cause with Wallenstein ; but they loyally declared 
that they could not violate their duty towards the Emperor. 
Being informed of the approach of the Swedish corps imder 
Bernhard von Weimar they approached Butler, and agreed 
with him that it was impossible to allow Wallenstein to remain 
alive. The three officers proceeded to arrange everything for 
the speedy execution of what they deemed inevitable, Gordon 
even consented that the Duke's friends should be murdered 
at a banquet to which he invited them. After Ilow, Trzka and 
two more adherents of Wallenstein had been killed, the question 
was once more discussed, whether it was possible to save 
Wallenstein's life and merely take him prisoner. But the 
Swedes were too neär, the endeavour seemed too risky. So 
the Irish captain, Devereux, received the order to murder him. 
With a few Irish soldiers he went up the spiral staircase leading 
from the street to Wallenstein^s private apartments and killed 
the Duke, who, after having taken a bath, was just preparing to 
retire for the night. 



In the conflict between Wallenstein and the Emperor 
the former is certainly not the only person who is to blame. 
There was a large and ever-increasing party at the Court of 
Vienna who did all they could to make the generaPs position 
untenable. The princes of the Catholic *League,' especially 
Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, were swom enemies of a man 
whose policy was on all the main questions of the time widely 
different from their own, and who treated them with not much 
more respect than his soldiers treated their subjects. The 
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Spcnishparty at ll.e Court could not forgive Wallenstein either 
Iiis religious indifference or his well-justified repugnance to 
seeing the Spaniards settlcd in Germany along the Rhine. The 
son of the Emperor, afterwards Ferdinand 1 1 1., wished to assume 
the supreme command himself, and was indignant that Wallen- 
stein would not even allow him to stay in his camp. The 
Emperor himself feit that the position which he had been forced 
by adverse circumstances to concede to Wallenstein was alto- 
gether abnormal, and of such a character as could not be 
maintained for any length pf time. He was afraid of the growing 
influence of the ambitious and all-powerful general, and, although 
notwithout some reluctance, made up his mind to get rid of him. 
He did not dare to attempt to arrest him in his camp, but 
he gradually undermined his influence, and won over some 
of his Chief officers. Even after having secretly issued the decree 
of deposition he still took care to write to his generalissimo as if 
nothing had happened, in order to make Wallenstein feel perfectly 
secure. The Duke, however, was pretty well informed by his 
political agents of what was going on at Vienna, and was driven 
in mere self-defence to make advances to the enemies of the 
Emperor. He repeatedly carried on negotiations with the Saxons 
and with the Swedes, but he never committed himself to making 
any definite agreement with them. He several times endeavoured 
to make his peace with the Emperor, and even sent in his resig- 
nation — ^but in vain. Thus he was at last forced to throw 
himself into the arms of the Swedes, with whom he made an 
agreement only a few days before his death. 

Wallenstein was at least as great an administrator and 
statesman as he was an eminent general. He did very much 
for the improvement of the districts over which he ruled. He 
encouraged agriculture and trade, built schools and churches, 
planned the establishment of a university with the very best 
scholars obtainable as professors, and filled his towns with many 
new and some splendid buildings. When he held the office of 
admiral of the Baltic he cherished the bold plan of joining the 
Baltic with the North Sea by a large ship-canal, which has been 
carried out in our own day. He was also one of the most patriotic 
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3Bu ■■f'SBBHK PQCDC33PBS vK HBS O^B& n^r KICBt «EBB SBCHlS lO 

kai« becB to le-estabcsk m tke CMpiiiea Hiu^^ oe»tzad powo- 
by HMirygng the power €f tfae £n]»rar at ike expense of the 
princacs, tp bring aboBtasimiiMTfWTpeaceflalhebMSofmn^ 
reügioBs i^J^'^tini shI tnpal poiiDcal i^gtes fior Protestauits and 
Ca^bofics» aad to resaore tfae cawfidoa €f aibiis «likh cid^ 
föiSbcfaretbeoadwcakof tbegreatvac He was not disposed 
to allov Sveden or aayodierlQRigapfywei^e^. Spam or France, 
to gain a fiDodng in Gennany or to inttifcw, in Gennan affidis. 
He was atiirinwc fiist to cficct a lemnnHation b dw een tbe 
Ejnperar and bis t«o piincipal Gcman P i otrslj n r adversaries, 
tbe Electofs of Saxony and Btandenfamg, and snbseqnendy 
to compd Sveden and France to acccpc a war indemnity and 
to remove dietr tioops from Gennan soiL He was crcn re- 
sohred, in case tbe £nq>eror dMobl not be wÜiing to make 
die necessary copc cssio n s to Saxony and Brandenbmg, to satisfy 
tbe daims of tbe Protestants himseH, to ooodnde on bis own 
responsibifity a treaty witb tbem, and, if necd be» to ocMiqp^ bis 
imperial master by foice of anns to accept socb conditi<ms of 
peace as be cbose to dictate. If be bad socceeded in tbis be 
would have adiieved a gkmoQS and a bigbly patriotk: work; 
and woold bave saved bis imibrtimate country fonrte^n years 
of crnel war£ue, wbicb brongbt Germany to tbe brink of min^ 
He migbt have socceeded in bis task, i( instead of bdng tbe 
generalissimo of tbe £lmpenur, be bad been an ind^>endent 
Prince of tbe Empire; bot mifbitunately as tbe Emperor, led 
by bis Bavarian and Spanisb advisers, was not disposed to 
niake tbe necessary concessicms to tbe Protestants, WaUenstein 
was obliged to resort to measures wbicb were watcbed by 
tbe Cocirt party witb ever-increasing suspidon, and wbicb in 
hxX went fiü* beyond iK^iat was justifiable in bis position. Of a 
great part of bis n^otiations witb Saxony and Brandenburg tbe 
Emperor was fully aware, and gave bim permission to carry 

1 See the description giTcn by Gustav Freytag in bis bodc Aus tUm 
Jahrhundert da grossen Krieges whidi forms VoL iil. of bis fine series 
of bistorical essays called Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, 
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them on ; but in bis anxiety for tbe wel£äre of tbe wbole Empire 
Wallenstein did not besitate to grant some Protestant demands 
which tbe Catbolics at Vienna were not prepared to concede. 

What Wallenstein wisbed to gain for bimself is not quite 
clear, but probably it was not, as was supposed, tbe crown of 
Bohemia. Tbat be wisbed to become a Prince of tbe Empire, 
and tbus at last to obtain a secured position instead of tbe 
precarious one of an imperial generalissimo, is pretty certain, 
and under tbe circumstances quite pardonable. Possibly be boped . 
for tbe Palatinate, whicb be did not wisb to see left in tbe bands 
of bis enemy Maximilian of Bavaria. But wbatever tbe personal 
aims of tbe ambitious general may bave been, bis political 
Programme was one of wbicb be need not be asbamed. Tbe 
means by wbicb be sougbt to carry it into efFect were often far 
from praisewortby, but tbey were not more unscrupulous tban 
those used by all tbe politicians of bis time. His letters and 
despatcbes are füll of vague promises and even contradictions, 
and it is clear tbat in framing tbem be tried to avoid commit- 
ting bimself. Sowing distrust be reaped distrust. Wben at 
tbe end of bis career tbe success of bis scbemes and even 
his life depended on tbe immediate action of tbe Protestants, 
tbe advance of tbe Saxons and Swedes was delayed by tbeir 
doubts as to bis sincerity, and be feil a victim to bis murderers 
before tbe Protestants could arrive to save bim. Tbere were 
great rejoicings at Vienna wben tbe news of bis deatb reacbed 
tbe Court, tbe murderers were bandsomely rewarded, and a 
pampblet was at once issued by tbe Imperial party in justification 
of tbe murder. Tbe son of tbe Emperor assumed tbe command 
of Wallenstein's well-trained army^ and tbe Emperor bimself 
adopted tbe policy wbicb bis general bad initiated of concluding 
a special treaty of peace witb tbe two German Protestant 
Electors and tbus Splitting up tbe Protestant party. Regensburg, 
wbicb Wallenstein bad failed to protect, and wbicb be bad 
been unable to recapture, was taken in tbe summer of 1634 by 
his own army under tbe command of tbe Emperor's son, wbo, 
assisted by tbe ad vice of Gallas, soon afterwards defeated tbe 
Swedes in tbe great battle of Nördlingen. 
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But in spite of the success of the Imperial anny and the 
Imperial policy the great figure of the Duke of Friedland 
continued to engross the thoughts of men, and his tragic end 
was set forth in many songs and plays in Germany and in 
foreign countries. We have plays treating of his rise and fall 
written within the first decade of his death. 



Walleiuirtein'8 Name. 



The fonn of the name Wallenstein has obtained its popu- 
larity through Schiller's drama. The original name, however, 
was Waldstein, or, more fuUy, Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius von 
Waldstein. He always signed his name Waldstein, but other 
forms of his name occur even during his lifetime in official 
documents, among which the most frequent are Wallstein and 
Wallenstein. 
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A SHORT 8UBVET OF WALLENSTEHTS UFB 

(with special reference to the occurrences represeoted or mentioned in Sdiiller't 
drama. Only xhtßrtt lines of passaget quoced. Cp. Um notesX 



DATES 

1583 

(Sept.X4) 
1699 



1604 
1609 
1617 

x6i8 

161^37 
1633 

1624 
1685 

1626 

1627 
x6a8 

T629 
1630 

1631 

(Sept.) 
1632 April 



May 

July-Sept. 

Nov. x6 
2633 

Oct. 10 

Nov. 14 

Dec 

1634 Jan. la 

Jan. 24 

Febr. x8 
Febr. xg 



Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius von Waldstein bora at 

Hermanic in Bohemia 
Conversbn to the Rooum CathoUc Church, at 

Olmütz. Pupilofthe Jesuits 
Studies at Altem" after his convernon 
t Page at Burgau 

Wallenstein's tirst marriaee with a rieh widow 
Count : in the Service of Ferdinand of Styria (sub> 

sequently Ferdinand II) against Venice 
Thirty Yean' War besins with the war against 

Bohemia, in whidi Wallenstein serves 
Emperor Ferdinand II (der Grätzer) 
Wallenstein's second nuuriage with Isabella 

Catharina von Harrach 
Wallenstein becomes Duke of Friedland 
Raises his first great anny against the Low Saxon 

(^nfederation and the Danes 
Defeats the Duke of Mansfeld at Dessau and 

pursues him to Hungary 
Duke of Sagan 
Siep^e of Stralsund. Becomes (General-Oberst and 

Feldhauptmann 
Duke of Mecklenburg 
Electoral Assembly of Reeensburg. Wallenstein 

dismb>ed, retires to Gitsdnin 
Gnstavus Adolphus lands in Germany 
Battle of Leipztff (Breitenfeld), Tilly routed 
Covenant ^ of Znaim-Göilersdorf. W. appointed 

(yeneralissimo. Raises the second great anny 

Drives the Saxons out of Bohemia 

Fortified (^amp at the Burgstall (Altenberg) before 

Nürnberg 
Defeated at Lützen, retreats to Bohemia, reorganises 

his anny 
Clampaign in Silesia, negotiations with Arnim 

(Saxons) and Oxenstiema (Swedes) 
Capture of a Swedish corps at Steinau, officert 



TasöS 

t*57 

T 9545, 3543 
T 3474. 3847 
T3533 

L 969: P m^'t 
(*>58):Tai43 

TX396 

L78,6aa; P X15X 
P "55; L 749: 
Ta8o 



Regensburg taken by Bernhard von Weimar, 

Austria menaced 
Intrigues at Vienna. Emperor b resolved to dis* 

miss Wallenstein, negotiati<HU with some of his 

generals 
First dedaration of Pilsen (Erster Pilsener Schluss) 

First imperial proclamation. Secret Instruction to 

Aldrinp:er 
Second imperial proclamation 
Second dedaration of the Generals (Zweiter 141- 

sener Schluss) 
Wallenstein negotiates wtth the Swedes 



MBNTIONBO 
THB 



Ta89 
L X40: 

TX936 
T6aa 



P as; 



Febr. as , Wallenstein murdered at Eger 



T6aa 

L 141, 604; Taas 

L864; T6aa 
Pix65,i66a:T555. 

140a, 1786 
La56 
La79 
P X06, a46, xoai, 

xax4;Ta89,569» 

1705. aia4 
L a89 ; P xoaS 
P X036; T 349, 
1839, 1847, X9ao 
L355.677;Pio64; 

Ti9ai[897l 
P 573, 8ao, X085, 

>33^,3438;Ta49 
Pxxx4 

Lxxa,496;Pxo7x 



mixed up with 

the and 
P asoo; T X003, 

X081, X739, «7*9 

P907,x30x,x9a4; 

T lat, 334 
Time of L, P, T 

I-III 
TIV-V 
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V. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION OF SCHILLER'S DRAMA. 

Unter bie blaffen Jtugenbgef^jenfter ienet ila^e tiat aBaUenftein« niAtfitigev 

(Reift, 9rof u«t) furtfitbar. Der JDeutfö(>e »ernannt wieber, wa« feine ^errlic^e 

^prac^e vermöge, welchen mAc^tigen itlang, n>et(|^e (Seftnnungen, welche ®eftatten 

ein t^itx IDic^tet wieber ^eraufgerufen ^abe. 211« ein iJenfmat ift biefe« tief. 

finnige, rei^ie Söerf für alle Seiten l^ingeflellt, auf welche« 2)eutf(^lanb ftolj fein 

barf 

Subwig Siecf. 

In this chapter a few points will be briefly discussed, which 
are of great importance for the proper understanding of Schiüer's 
drama, and with regard to some of which opinions are still widely 
different. The hints contained in this chapter, which must ne- 
cessarily be but very short, are intended to help readers in work- 
ing out for themselves more fully some of the interesting problems 
in which SBaßmfiein is so rieh. 

With regard to its structure it must be emphasised that 
SGBanenllein is but one great drama which consists of ten acts and 
a prelude, and the climax of which lies in SXDaTlfnfiein^ Xob(i,^. 
Schiller never intended to write a *trilogy/ but, as the di^^a^ 
grew under his hands and was intended to be acted on the stage 
without abridgment, the poet was compelled to follow Goethe's 
advice and divide it into two portions to which SBaWenfiein« fiager 
was prefixed as an introduction. The play is certainly not a 
'trilogy' in the strict classical sense of the word, although that 
term was used by Goethe and has ever since been frequently 
applied to it in spite of the convincing arguments brought 
forward against it by Werder and others. *The ^ager serves 
merely as a prelude to the drama proper, the plot of which is 
unfolded in $)te ^iccolomini, and wrought out to its final 
catastrophe in SBaflenfiein« Xob. The Impression which the piece 
produces on the stage is that of one great drama, developed 
in a series of scenes of growing tragic interest, and deriving its 
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unity from the grand central conception of Wallenstein, whose 
Personality dominates the whole, and continues to be feit even 
while he is absent from the stage.' Thus the dramatic unity 
is kept throughout, everything tums on Wallenstein's plans 
against the Emperor, and not one of the three parts into 
which the play was ultimately divided for purely extemal 
reasons can be said to be really independent of the other parts. 

Others have called Schiller's SßoKmflnn a great double 
drama. In support of his view the well-known author and critic 
Gustav Freytag has taken pains to show that a 'Max-drama' 
has been skilfully interwoven into the *Wallenstein-drama' and 
that each of the two plays has its own climax and its own 
catastrophe. According to Freytag's theory the *Max-tragedy' 
is of course not identical with 2)ie $icco(omiiii or the *Wallen- 
steih-tragedy* with SBoICenflcin« ilob, but the former is put into 
the latter, beginning later (^iccoL i, 4) and ending earlier (2Baf(. 
Xob iv). Yet it seems better to insist on the dramatic unity 
of the whole tragedy. The scenes in which Max Piccolomini is 
the principal person have no real independence of their own but 
form a necessary part of the great Wallenstein-drama. The 
love of Max and Thekla is more than a mere episode, it is a 
poetical necessity for the Wallenstein action. 

The expositiön, that is the gradual unfolding of all the 
various circumstances which are essential for the fiill under- 
standing of the drama, is unusually long. No less than six 
acts, not including the prelude, have to be gone through before 
the decisive step is taken by the hero änd the climax of the 
drama reached. Schiller himself never again attempted to give 
so much room to the expositiön of a drama; his very next play, 
SKaria Stuart, is in fact the most concise of all his tragedies. 
But in spite of the abundance of detail in SBaKenflein all the 
scenes refer directly and exclusively to the hero and his fate, 
and they are all interesting, beautiful and varying in character 
so as not to become monotonous. By the side of many scenes 
of the greatest dramatic power there occur also epic and lyric 
elements in the drama, some being purely narrative and de- 
scriptive portions (SXD. %, 11, 3 ; iv, 10), and some beautiful out- 
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pourings of feeiing in certain scenes and also in songs. Even 
the scenes which contain prolonged military and political dis- 
cussions are not at all dry. Schiller is an unsurpassed master 
in writing such scenes. Readers may refer to $icc. il, 7 ; ®. 3^ 
I» 5» >> 7» ("^ ^5)» ^^^ compare with them SWaria @t«art i, 7; 
Xt\\, \\y 2 j IDemettfiu«, Act i. Then there are again several 
grand scenes or groups of scenes in which Schiller shows his 
extraordinary skill in dealing with large numbers. Such scenes 
are those of the Camp, the assembly of the Generals ($icc 11, 7), 
the Banquet ($icc. iv), the Mutiny (®. %. in). 

But it is not only in the working out of a number of 
magnificent scenes that Schiller has shown himself a great 
master of the dramatic art. We must no less admire his great 
plastic power in the sketching of subordinate and unimportant 
characters, who have all a personality of their own, e.g. the 
old General Tiefenbach, the Swedish Captain, the Cellarer, and 
others. Great skill is also shown in the easy and natural 
introduction of a vast amount of historical facts and allusions ; 
everything is so well organised and connected, that the great 
mass of historical information given in the play is nowhere feit 
to be tedious or superfluous. Much use is made throughout 
of written documents, of which ten are referred to in the various 
scenes and largely inHuence the action. 

Although Schiller's Söadenfiein is a great tragedy, yet in it 
there occur scenes and characters which prove that Schiller 
could if he chose write in a truly comic vein and was capable 
of creating Comic and even burlesque characters. The figure 
of the Capuchin in SaHenfleind Sagec (Sc 8), old Tiefenbach in 
2)ie ^iccolomini (iv, 6), the Captains Deveroux and Macdonald 
in SBaHmflein« Xob (v, 2), give us a high idea of Schiller's powers 
in comedy. 

The paramount importance of loyal ty and the severe 
punishment of treason are emphatically set ibrth ia this drama. 
Schiller wished to have a picture of Nemesis, the goddess of 
Retribution, put on the title-page of it, and in many passages 
the duty of loyalty is discussed by various persons, even by the 
Duke himself in that fine passage, ^. X. i, 6, IL 424 sqq. But 
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the subject of treason and retribution is not the only general 
idea pervading the drama. Another impprtant pojjit is the 
antago nism o f a maa o£geniiis to pstahli^hed authority» of the 
man who has risen to eminence by his own merits, and is 
capable of being a first-rate ruler, to the Emperor who in this 
play is merely the heir to the throne of his ancestors and owes 
his authority in no small degree to his all-powerful general. 
This contrast is clearly pointed out in more than one passage 
of the play, e.g. SB. %, l, 4, 11. 192 sqq.; i, 5, 11. 244 — 6; iv, 2, 
11. 2482 sqq., and it also lies in the words of the Prologue «Sein 
Äager nur erfCäret fein SBerbre(^m. 

Thus we have before us a truly tragic theme, the conflict 
of genius with established authority, the struggle between origi- 
nality and force of character on the one hand, and the passive 
resistance of custom and routine on the other. We realije 
Wallenstein's difficulty, the. impossibility of his acting other- 
wTse. We cannot of course approve of the means by which he 
endeavours to obtain the object of his ambition, but we do not 
sympathise with the Emperor and the Court party. We know 
that in the war Ferdinand's position has been made and main- 
tained by Wallenstein alone, and we share the great generalis 
contempt for the envious and intriguing courtiers of the Hof- 
burg. Wallenstein's real guilt must be sought less in his 
ambitious aim as such, viz. the wish to become a prince of the 
Empire, than in his unscrupulous way of proceeding, his double- 
dealing, and his allowing every license to his reckless and 
merciless soldiers so long as they faithfuUy carry out his 
commands. Many fine specimens of so-called * tragic irony* 
have been pointed out in the notes; they are especially 
numerous in the last portion of the drama. 

The astrological motive has been skilfuUy introduced 
into the play by Schiller. The influence of the stars on Wallen- 
stein's actions corresponds to some extent to the part played by 
Fate and oracles in the classical Greek tragedies, or to the 
witches in Shakespeare's Macbeth. In the play, hqweyer, 
Wallenstein's belief in the stars really "anses out of his exag- 
gerated self-consfeiousness. The stars are his comfort and 
S. w. T . ^ 
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Support, continually reminding him of bis great aims, and his 
belief in tbeir influence is part of bis cbaracter, tbe combinatiQn 
of astroiogical witb political calculations suits bis general dis- 
position well, and be is always prone to be encouraged by bis 
astroiogical speculations ; in reality, bowever, be is exclusively 
guided by bis boundless ambition, to wbicb be sacrifices bis 
dcarcst friend and bis only cbild. Nowbere does Scbiller 
appear anxious to represent tbe stars as being actually capable 
of exercising some influence on tbe destinies of men ; tbis is only 
represented as tbe personal conviction of Wallenstein. In tbe 
course of tbe drama sucb of bis calculations as are based on 
bis belief in astrology all prove to be false. Tbe play proceeds 
tbrougbout on tbe basis of reality, and no supematural power is 
anywbere at work. 

Tbe Word ©d^icffal occurs very frequently in tbe drama, but 
as in tbe case of tbe stars, Fate is not conceived by tbe poet 
to be some inevitable supematural agency in tbe sense of th? 
GreeTc classical writers. lUo's famous saying 3n beiner S3nijl fint) 
beine« ©c^icffal« 6teme (5?iccol. ii, 6, 1. 962) is especially true of 
Wallenstein. In tbe drama tbe stars and Fate are placed 
in close relation, tbe conjunctions of tbe beavenly bodies 
foretell Fate, but in fact Fate^no less tban tbe stars, merely 
represents tbe individuality and tbe irresistible bent of tbe 
cbaracter of tbe bero wboy.bawever long be may ponder and 
besitate, cannot but go one way, wbo is imable to live if he 
cannot rule, and to wbom it is impossible to retire into private 
life after baving occupied so brilliant and commanding a position. 
Of course Wallenstein is to some extent influenced by outward 
circumstances and unforeseen occurrences ; bis Situation at tbe 
beginning of tbe play is unnatural and intolerable, be is driven 
to put an end to it by a momentous decision, but tbe nature of 
tbis decision is clearly tbe necessary outcome of bis cbaracter 
and tbe result of bis own free cboice. Even tbe circumstances 
under wbicb be is compelled to act are largely brougbt about 
by bis former resolutions and actions. Tbus tbe play is not at 
all a Fate-tragedy in tbe sense of tbe ancients wbom Scbiller 
afterwards sougbt to imitate in bis ^raut »on ^effino, but is a 
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tragedy in the modern sense of the word, namely one that is 
pnncipallyT)äsed on the diaract er of the herp. The tragic fete 
of the Duke is brought about by the decisions which in certain 
given circumstances necessarily arise out of his character. Fatc 
and heart are closely connected ya Wallenstein*s own mind when 
he says : Otec^t flet^ be^&U bad <S(l^i((fal, benn bod ^fx\ \ in mA 
i» fein gebietrifd^et aSottgiel^er (ffi. %. i, 7, 11. 655—6). The idea of 
the existence of some power ruling ovcr men*s destinies which 
may be questioned and will give an answer is also characteristic 
• of Wallenstein. He is anxious to know who is his mqst misty 
friend and he asks l-ate to give mm a "sign. When Octavio 
pfesents'hTmself, he believes "that his appeal has been answered^ 
and this belie f proves his ru in. _What he regards as Fate is but 
his own deiusion This shows clearly that Schiller did not 
wish to represent Fate as a real power outside of the hero's 
own character. 



Wallenstein refu ses to consider Chance as an important 
factor in Life *There is lio Chance* he says. What seems 
fo be Chance to superficial observers is the necessary outcome 
of secret agencies in the heart of man. See 3B. %, li, 3, 1. 943. 
He calls indeed the capture of Sesina ^ n evil_ Qiance,* but that 
event does not bring anything new and unforeseen but merely 
hastens the discovery of his secret plans. Thus 1. 943 is not 
contradictory to 11. 98, 136. In these latter cases 'Chance' is 
merely an equivalent of *occurrence. ' 

ffiaKenjlein is the only great historical play of Schiller's man- 
hood the scene of action of which is laid in Germany. He 
sought for suitable subjects for his plays in all the principal 
countries of Europe. Of his early plays 2)ie Ol&uber and 
Jlabale unb Siebe are German plays of a revolutionary character 
foreshadowing the great revolution of 1789. Italy fumished 
the subjects for gie^fo (Genoa) and 2)ie SBtaut »on ÜÄeffina. Spain 
(and the Netherlands) fumished 2)on (Satio« ; France : 2)ic Sungs 
frau »on Dtlean^; England: SÄaria @tuatt; Switzerland: 3Bi(^elm 
%t\{\ and Russia: JDemetriu^ (a great tragedy which was unfortu- 
nately never finished). SBaKenfiein is the most important of all 
of them, deep and beautiful, containing a series of admirably 

d2 
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sketched characters, and giving proof in cvery scene of the 
beneficial influence of the poet's prolonged historical and 
philosophical studies, of his studies of Sophocles, Shakespeare 
and Goethe, and of his unique friendship with the latter. 

In the wonderful Organisation of the play we are led from 
the common soldiers through the generals on to the general-in- 
chief. All the various kinds of soldiers are represented and well 
contrasted. What a variety of common soldiers are represented 
in Ihe Saget 1 The cunning and the stupid, the steadygoing 
and the reckless, the soldier of Fortune and he who is the soul 
of Honour. The generals in their sphere correspond to their 
troops, Isolani to the Croat, Tiefenbach to his Arquebusier, the 
Sergeant to Terzky, the Dragoon to Buttler, the Cuirassier to 
Max. Schiller did not intend to give historically true pictures 
of the generals who appear in his drama, but they may be 
easily grouped. Some of them remain faithful to Wallenstein 
unto the last, viz. Terzky and lUo ; some are from the beginning 
loyal to the Emperor, viz. Octavio, and Gallas and Aldringer, 
who do not appear on the stage. A third group is formed by 
those generals who for various reasons leave the Duke in the 
course of the play, viz. Isolani from fear, Buttler from resent- 
ment, Max from the feeling of duty and honour. All the 
various generals, except Max, are egotistic characters who are 
govemcd merely by their personal interests. Max is the only 
one who Stands out in a strong contrast to them, being guided 
exclusively by the dictates of duty and honour. In him the 
poet was deeply interested, all the other characters were drawn 
with the cold impartiality of the artist. 

With regard to the principal characters only some 
difficult points and vexed"questions can De very briefly dis- 
cussed here. 

In Wallenstein Schiller has sketched with all the artistic 
insight gained from his friendship with Goethe and his study of 
literature, history and philosophy a great *realist' such as he had 
described that character in Part IV of his philosophical essay 
Über naittc unb fmtimmtalif(^e 2)i(^hmg (i794— 5)*- The difficulty 

* See Schiller's letter to Humboldt of March ai, 1796. The most 
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for Schiller consisted in the failure of Wallcnstcin's undertaking, 
because according to his theory the *realistic charactcr' should 
be successful. Schiller writes to Humboldt : ®af(mflem6 Uiiter- 
nel^mung ttHU wotaUfc^ [(^led^t iinb fie »etunglürft *)l^^fif(^, but he thinks 
that this very diflficulty adds to the interest of the problem. 
Wallenstein is one of the most many-sided figures of all 
dramatic literature. Shakespeare's heroes are more one-sided, 
but for this reason stronger in elementary power. Many 
pleasant and many repulsive fe atures are united in his cha- 
racter and make iiTm specially suited to be a dramatic hero. 
TEr güöd pans of his cHafacrelr are set forth by Max (and 
Gordon), the bad parts by Octavio (and Buttler), ^special 
characteristic of Wallenstein is his long hesitation before taking 
tEe HecTsive step. He is neither a Richard HI nor a Macbeth. 
Still it wbuld be wrong to speak of his hesitation as weakness. 
Though the poet wished him to be a retarbiermbcr ^l^rafter he is 
nevertheless a true tragic hero. He hesitatesfiiotjmerely because 
he realises the many difficulties in hTs way (3fB. X. i, 4) and 
shnnks from becoming a traitor (9B. %, i, 6), but because he finds 
pleasure in keeping everyone in suspense. He is fond of giving 
his imagihation füll play while reserving for himself the final 
decision as to what to do, After the decisive step he shows 
no longer any hesitatio n but firmness and readiness. The basis 
of his conception of the world is the firm belief in the law of 
necessity. He holds that the thoughtö and actions of a man 
grow out of his character as the fruit from the tree, and he has 



important letters of Schiller on the composition of SQBattcnflein were 
written in March, October, and November 1796. The following letters 
on Wallenstein deserve to be studied specially: (i) to Körner: Sept. 4, 
1794; Nov. 28, 1796; Jan. 8, 1798; Sept. 30, 1798; (a) to Humboldt: 
March 21, 1796; (3) to Goethe : Nov. 28, 1796; Oct. 2, 1797; Dec. 8, 
1797; Dec. 12, 1797; Jan. 5, 1798; Nov. 9, 1798; (4) to Iffland: 
Oct. 15, 1798; Dec. 24, 1798; (5) to Böttiger: March i, 1799; (6) to 
Süvem: July 26, 1800. The letters addressed to Schiller by Hum- 
boldt (Oct. 1795), Körner {April 9, 1799), and Goethe (many letters) 
are well worth reading. 
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therefore studied well the character of everyone in his sur- 
roundings and knows what to expect of thcm. Btit he is no^: 
rap ftble of tnie fri ends hip, not even in the case of Max. He 
is accustomed to look upon meh as tc)ols~TÖf~his boundless 
ambition, and thus he shrinks from no demand on those 
nearest to him and ruins the happiness of his whole family: 
and of Max. He is half dreamy and half sceptic, no w trusting 
implicitly, now füll of double dealing. He lies to Wrangel, the 
Cuirassiers, the Swedish Captain, and to Buttler. A true 
*rcalist' in the sense in which Schiller uses the term, he is 
pro mpte d merely by selfish motive«^ and n ot hampered by any 
moral considerations, ^Thus the despicable trick he plays on 
Buttler who is also tet Fortuna Jhnb, although it naturally lowers 
our conception of the Duke, 4s yet quite in keeping with his 
character as conceived by the poet. Schiller said that the 
Wallenstein of his play was not to be really great It does 
not matter whether the historical Wallenstein would or would 
not have stooped to such conduct, as the dramatic effect which 
it produces amply justifies the poet. By a striking instance 
of tragic irony his min is brought about by the desertion of 
that very army on whose Services he so firmly relied, and the 
various causes which conduce to that desertion can all be ulti- 
mately traced back to his own treason. Wallenste in^ s treason 
is thft outr.ome. q£ his-own rhara<?ter; he has the ardent wish to 
win for himself a position in which he will be no longer depen- 
dent on the Emperor's caprice. Such as he is, he cannot retire 
into private life and give up all his ambitious aims. Though his 
guilt must be admitted, it is to some extent atoned for by his 
miserable death. 

The character of Octavio Piccolom inj has often been 
misunderstood by critics of the play! iSchiller himself has 
briefly discussed the outlines of his character in his letter to 
Böttiger of March i, 1799. I^ »s certainly wrong to see nothing 
but a villain and an intriguer in him. In him too we find a 
character in whom attractive and repulsive features are freely 
mixed. He is a * realist ' like Wallenstein, less great but more 
' clever, not hampered by astrological scruples or by any other 
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doubts. He is the descendant of an old aristocratic family while 
Wallenstein is a self-made man. With Octavio the end justifies 
the means, and his end is to protect the Emperor from the treason 
of his general, and to win for his own &mily the title of Prince 
as a reward for his Services. He is at once a faithful servant 
of the Emperor and a treacherous friend to Wallenstein, a tender 
father who yet ruins the happiness of his son^ a cunning and 
unscrupulous diplomatist and a brave soldier. He is in every 
respect a man capable of holding his own even against Wallen- 
stein. His character is not one that can inspire admiration, 
but it should not be regarded with contempt Max ccrtainly 
does not do his üither justice, and the advice which he gives 
him is such as cannot bc reasonably carried out The course 
adopted by Octavio is the only possible one under the dr- 
cumstances, if he wishes to save the Emperor; his only real 
guilt is in assenting or seeming to assent to Buttler's dark 
plans. 

It has been remarked that the Countess Terzky ought to 
have been represented not as Wallenstein's sister-in-law, which 
in fact she was, but as his sister. This objection seems, however, 
not to be well justified. . In fact more interest is given to the 
development of the drama by the fact that among all the many 
persons in Wallenstein*s surroundings this clever and ambitious 
woman, who is not related to him by any ties of blood, should 
be the one who understands him best and sees her ideal of 
a man realised in him. She is inspired by Wallenstein, and not 
afraid of him like her weak sister the Duchess. Her influence 
on Wallenstein is greater than that of anybody eise. Some 
critics have gone so far as to express the opinion that but 
for her advice (2Ö. %, l, 7) Wallenstein would have shrunk from * 
joining the Swedes, and that thus it is she who really decides 
Wallenstein's action. This is certainly not to be assumed. 
There cannot be any doubt that Wallenstein would ultimately 
have taken the Step without the pressure brought to bear upon 
him by the passionate speeches of the Countess. He cannot 
act otherwise without becoming untrue to his character. No 
doubt she helps to hasten his decision, but if he were to be 
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regarded as only a tool in her band his character would lose 
too much in greatness. 

The Countess Terzky has often been compared to Lady 
Macbeth. There is no doubt that, in sketching Wallenstein's 
relation to the Countess, Schiller was to some extent inspired by 
Macbeth*s relation to his wife. Both women a re strong-minded , 
energetlc and utterly unscrupulous, both urge on a hesitatmg 
but ambitious man to make himself by an unlawfui act king^ 
both give utterance to and defend with passionate eloquence the 
secret thoughts which he shrinks from openly cöhfessing" td 
himself. And yet the Countess is not in every respect to be 
compared with Lady Macbeth. The Countess wishes to make 
her House great and especially Wallenstein, the only human 
being for whom she seems to have a strong affection. Lady 
Macbeth thinks chiefly of herseif, and is anxious to become 
Queen at whatever cost. The Countess is very clever in politi- 
cal intrigues, but less repulsive than Lady Macbeth — ^it is after 
all one thing to urge a relative to become a rebel, and a very 
different thing to urge a husband to murder his king in his sleep. 
Moreover the Countess only urges Wallenstein to carry out what 
he would certainly have done without her influence, while Lady 
Macbeth makes her husband take a step which he would perhaps 
never have taken without her encouraging and inciting speeches. 
Hence her guilt is much greater and she is subsequently much 
more terribly crushed by the consequences of her husband's deed. 
The Countess becomes, towards the end, more womanly and 
tenderj when the gloom begin& to spread over her House and 
'over the Duke whom she idolises, yet she remains strong in the 
thought that she *carries with her what will comfort her.' The 
collapse of Lady Macbeth is much more complete, all her 
powers being utterly crushed by the terrible bürden of her 
guilt-laden conscience. 

The figure of M^ax Piccolomini__ is an invention of the 
poet but is of the very greatest importance for the drama. In 
3Öaf(. 3^ob I, 7 he comes to dissuade Wallenstein from his 
traitorous designs but is prevented by the Countess from seeing 
the Duke. Would he, if admitted, have been able to shake the 
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Duke's resolution ? Fielitz was of opinion that he would have 
done so, but his view cannot be accepted. It would mean that 
Wallenstein would no longer be true to his own seif and that 
he would have been unworthy to-be the hero for a great drama. 
His good genius, Max, is no more able to influenae his decision 
than his evil genius, the Countess. Throughout the play Wal- 
lenstein is really guided by his own wilL It has been suggested 
that a character like that of Max was hardly possible at the time 
of the Thirty Years' War and in the Camp of Wallenstein. This 
is no doubt true, but owing to the art of the poet in sketching 
his noble character we eötirely forget it Objections have been 
raised to the manner of his death. It has been asked : Is it 
necessary, and does it not lower the character of the gallant 
youth ? First of all it might be objected to this that Schiller did 
not intend to represent Max as being altogether free from blame ; 
the Idealist' too is not necessarily blameless. We see this 
clearly in Max's relation to his father, in which his behaviour 
is not invariably what it should be. But the death of Max 
is an absolute necessity in the play. He has lost his belief in his 
father and in his friend, he is obliged to renounce his love, 
everything that made .life dear to him is gone — ^and so he 
welcomes a glorious death at the hand of the enemy, in a fight 
by which he may possibly still prevent Wallenstein's junction 
with the Swedes. It is not his aim to sacrifice his whole 
regiment in the attack, but it is a touching circumstance that 
his devoted soldiers do not want to be separated from their 
leader even by death. The love of Max for Thekla is of the 
very greatest importance for the play, and it is so closely con- 
nected with the main action that it cannot be looked upon as a 
mere independent episode. By means of this love the Countess 
hopes to attach Max for ever to Wallenstein and tie Octavio's 
hands. The sacrifice of his love shows the nobility of Max's » 
soul. Both Octavio and the Countess are largely infiuenced in 1 
their actions by their knowledge of Max's love. Max and Thekla 
are the only persons in the play in whom Schiller feit a personal 
interest and whose relation seemed to him (cf. his letter to 
Goethe, Nov. 9, 1798) ter ^joctifd^ »^tigjie Xeil. The characters 
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of the lovers are not only hpautjfullv skei;ched but they are_ 
necessary as""contrasts to set off the ofr>if*r piir#>ly ^g'gtist^^^^ 
characters ortTie^pIt ^y^ lZrh'ey represent the ideal as opposed to 
everyday life. In them the beautiful and the ir\orally-good is 
opposed to the merely useful and material. While Wallenstein, 
Octavio, the Countess, Illo, and all the others pursue selfish 
aims, Max and Thekla foUow the dictates of their own generous 
hearts. Thus Max and Thekla afford us the true Standard for 
the moral estimation of the various characters of the drama; 
their unbiassed judgment condemns the disloyalty of Wallenstein 
and the intrigues of Octavio, and they do not shrink from 
sacrificing even their own love and happiness to what they 
recognise to be their duty. And thus, according to Schiller*s 
philosophical conceptions, the * beautiful souls* become truly 
* sublime' in the hour of trial, they show the highest moral 
qualities in the bitterest grief. This development of their 
characters is brought about by the actions of the lower characters 
by whom they are surrounded. The love of Max and Thekla, 
this idyll in the midst of political intrigues, is the only bright 
ray in the gloomy drama. 

The play abounds in skilfully contrasted characters. We 
need only point to Wallenstein and Octavio, Wallenstein and 
Max, Octavio and Max, Octavio and the Countess, Terzky 
and Illo, Buttler and Isolani, Buttler and Gordon, Max and 
the other generals, the Swedish officers and Wallenstein's 
generals, the Swedish Captain and Wallenstein's murderers, 
the Duchess and the Countess, Wallenstein's servants and the 
servants of Max and Thekla. 

In writing his drama Schiller was influenced by several 
poets and thinkers, especially by Goethe, Kant and Shakespeare. 
He was also much helped by the study of Sophocles, and he 
may owe a few minor points to an essay by Herder. 

The influence of Goethe is of a twofold character. First of 
all Schiller leamed from him to write in a more objective style 
and with greater artistic self-restraint than he had done before. 
His frequent intercourse with Goethe, the careful analytical 
study of his friend's writings such as J&ermann mib JDorotl^ea and 
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!B3i(]^r(m ^etfter^ Sel^tial^te, helped Schiller to acquire a more 
natural style, and in no work of his is the influence of Goethe 
more clearly noticeable than in SaHenfieitt^ Sager. In this pre- 
lude, the soldiers represented, although they are by no means 
devoid of characteristic individual features, are yet intended 
as types of all the different classes of soldiers and give a 
foithful picture of Wallenstein's whole army. As regards special 
points, Schiller owed to Goethe the Suggestion of the division 
of the drama into two parts and the final adoption of the 
astrological motive. He was also inspired in more than one 
respect by Goethe's ^gmont, with which he was thoroughly 
familiär, having written a review of it and also adapted it for the 
stage. (See the Index to the Notes, p. 300.) 

The influence of Kant is visible in the general Opposition of 
*realistic' and *idealistic* characters, and more especially in the 
creation of the figures of Max and Thekla. They are purely 
idealistic characters and intended to complete the picture of the 
World unfolded in the drama. The majority of characters in 
SBaHenftein are *realists'; but the representation of human life 
would be imperfect without the contrast of the two 'beautifiil 
souls.' In his philosophical writings Schiller had adopted and 
worked out Kantus teaching that under the force of adverse 
circumstances and bitter grief a f^onc @eele, compelled to act 
heroically in obedience to moral law, would develope and be 
raised into an erl^obenec (J^rafter^ This process is seen in 
the development of the characters of Max and Thekla. The 
whole question of the influence of Kant's philosophy on the 
moulding of SSBaKmjlein has been ably discussed by E. Kühne- 
mann. 

Among the tragedies of Shakespeare which strongly in- 
fluenced Schiller's drama, Macbeth Stands in the foreground. 
It was no mere chance that soon after the completion of 
Söaflenflein, Schiller made his adaptation of Macbeth for the 
Weimar stage. The characters of Wallenstein and of Macbeth 

^ Cp. also Schiller*s poem JDie Bfü^tet brt Sei^nl (1795) which was 
originally called ®(^ön unb (Shfl^aBen, and the beginning of Schiller*s fine 
essay on JDai ©t^aBme. 
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have se\^nü points in common, the Countess Terzky was to some 
extent modelled after Lady Macbeth, the stars and their influence 
on the Duke may be compared to the witches in Macbeth^ 
and in several passages of SBallen^ein there occur verbal 
reminiscences of the same play (see Index to Notes, p. 303). 
Of other plays of Shakespeare, Julius Caesar seems to have 
proved helpful to Schiller on account of the wonderful repre- 
sentation of the Roman people, and Richard III strongly in- 
fluenced his general views as to the composition of a great 
historical play. The two last mentioned plays were studied by 
Schiller in 1797. A careful comparison between Macbeth and 
^aUtnßctn has been made by A. Köster ; in his essay not only 
the similarities but also the important differences between the 
two plays are well pointed out 

A few passages which offer striking parallels to Herder's 
essay ^om eigenen <S((i(ffal published by Schiller in ^ie ^cten of 
1795 (reprinted in B. Suphan's large critical edition, Vol. 18) 
and which may have been suggested to the poet by reminis- 
cences from that essay, have been noticed by J. Imelmann. 

Schiller had given much time to the study of the best of the 
classical Greek plays and read the tragedies ofSophocles with 
ever new admiration. He leamed much from the Greek master 
for the style of his drama, especially he imitated from him the 
somewhat elaborate speeches in which the äramaiis personae 
account for their actions. He was deeply interested in the part 
played by Qestiny in the Greek drama, and in his 93raut »on ÜReffina 
he even endeavoured to write a drama in the style and in the spirit 
of the ancients. In SBaHen^ein, in which the word <S^t(ffal is of 
very ftequent occurrence, he has, however, not introduced Destiny 
in the sense of the ancients. The Berlin professor, W. Süvem, 
wrote in 1800 (even before the publication of the printed edition 
of Wallenstein) a book on the drama in which he compared 
Sffiattenflein with the classical fate-tragedies. Schiller, however, 
to whom Süvem had sent his book, wrote back to say that 
it ought not to be so compared, as, although he was a great 
admirer of the plays of Sophocles, he yet was of opinion that 
in modern times the character of a tragedy could not be the 
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same as in the old classical times. In SBar(enfletn the guilt which 
causes the min of the hero arises from his own character, and 
is not chiefly brought about by outward circumstances as in the 
classical plays of the Greeks. 



VI. 

COLERIDGE'S TRANSLATION AND CONSTANT'S 
ADAPTATION». 

Among the many translations of Schiller's * Wallenstein* into 
foreign languages the one by S. T. Coleridge is the first not 
only in time but also in poetic beauty. In it the young poet of 
twenty-eight, who had just retumed to England from a prolonged 
Visit to Germany, realised, in a poetic sense, the principal fruits 
of his foreign tour. The translation of 5)ie ^iccolcmini and 
aßaUenftein^ Xob — ^he did not venture to render the short and free 
riming couplets of SBallenileind Äager, as he believed that their 
form as well as their broad humour would render them un- 
acceptable — was written within the short space of six weeks, 
which is certainly a wonderful Performance, both as to quantity 
and quality. He began his translation in March 1800, and 
3)ie ?5iccolomim appeared at the beginning of April, SBalUnflciiid 
%ö\i in June, the very month in which the German original was 
püblished by Cotta. 

An accomplished Englishman, Joseph Charles Mellish, a 
friend of Goethe and Schiller, and subsequently the translator of 
^m.^ ©twart, had first conceived the idea of a translation of 
Wallenstein for Drury Lane Theatre, and wrote to Sheridan 
about it, but Sheridan never replied. Schiller sent an attested 
manuscript copy of his play for translation to the London 

* The foUowing account of Coleridge's Wallenstein is chiefly based 
ort A. Brandl's excellent Life of Coleridge (Lady Eastlake's translation, 
pp. 257 sqq.). Some passages have been quoted literally from it, The 
literature of the question is given in Appendix IV. p. 291. 
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bookseller Bell, whom he did not know. Bell, instead of having* 
the play translated, sold the manuscript without informing 
Schiller to Messrs Longman, who entrusted young Coleridge 
with the translation of it. Schiller was consequently very 
much astonished when the translation by an unknown writer 
and issued by an unknown publisher reached him. The un- 
pleasant business transactions between Cotta and Bell, who 
for two years neglected to pay Schiller, we can here pass over 
in silence. 

Coleridge's translation well deserves the high esteem in 
which it is held. Although it was at first received with indiffer- 
ence, and remained for twenty years almost unnoticed by the 
general public, it is now considered by many English critics to 
be superior to Schiller's original. The first who placed the 
translation before the original seems to have been Sir Walter 
Scott, who in 1818 remarked that Coleridge if he undertook 
to translate Goethe's * Faust' would be able to do for this drama 
what he had done for Schiller's * Wallenstein,' viz. make the 
work more beautiful. 

Coleridge was on the whole a most faithful translator, and 
in estimating the accuracy of his renderings we must not forget 
that he translated from a manuscript which in many respects 
resembled the acting copies (see p. xiii.), and thus showed an 
earlier stage of the text than the one given in the printed 
editions. The version which Schiller had sent to Bell agrees 
with none of the many other copies. Its readings may be 
for the most part easily seen in Goedeke's and Vollmer's 
editions. Schiller obviously bestowed much care on the text 
which he intended to be translated and possibly represented 
on the English stage. Coleridge translated it with such fidelity 
that, if lost, it could almost be reconstructed from his version. 
And not only did he give the sense of the words, but also their 
beauty and force. He preserved indeed the lofty splendour of 
the style. He allowed his blank verse no greater liberties than 
are found in the original, only that the rimes at the conclusion 
of the scenes were abandoned, and that a trochee often replaces 
an iambus. Where he was unable to preserve the entire poetic 
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form of the original — ^as in Thekla's song — ^he states it openly 
in a note. But bis work, as far as it goes, does justice not only 
to SchiUer's mind but to bis imagination. A number of verbal 
mistakes wbicb Coleridge made are not of mucb importance, 
but they might witb advantage be pointed out in tbe frequent 
reprints of bis translation in tbe edition in Bobn's Standard 
Library. Tbe spirit of tbe original is preserved tbrougbout On 
the otber band, Coleridge did not bind bimself slavisbly to tbe 
original text at tbe cost of bis own national and personal 
feeling. He wisbed not only to render Wallenstein conscien- 
tiously into Englisb words, but also to adapt tbe drama itself 
to its Englisb form. Passionate outbursts are sometimes 
moderated ; cbaracteristic exclamations, impressive repetitions 
and explanator>» parapbrases are often inserted ; abstract ex- 
pressions tumed into concrete, or, wben possible, proverbial 
expressions ; ponderous sentences broken up into lively dia- 
logue ; and otber cbanges introduced wbicb go iax to making 
the drama more acceptable to Englisb taste witbout destroying 
the character of tbe whole. In 2)w ^iccolcmini in, 4 be bas even 
inserted five cbaracteristic lines of bis own between tbe lines 
1635 2md 1636 of bis original. Several otber translations of 
Wallenstein have appeared since tbe one by Coleridge, but 
althougb some of tbem are very creditable (e.g. tbe one by 
Hunter), and in many cases reprcsent Scbiller's final version 
more accurately, not one of tbem bas been able as yet to 
displace tbe earlier work in tbe favour of tbe public. Some 
scenes were* well rendered by Carlyle, and several poets bave 
given good renderings of the ^ager, tbe best of wbicb seems to 
be the one lately written by Sir Theodore Martin. 



Wbile Coleridge had taken pains to translate Schiller's 
drama as faithfiilly as possible, an attempt was made a few 
years later (in 1809) by a French admirer of Scbiller's tragedy to 
introduce it to bis countrymen in a form wbicb be believed to be 
the only acceptable one to the French taste, but in wbicb the 
eflfect of tbe German drama was completely spoiled. 
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Benjamin Constant de Rebecque, a politician, orator and 
writer, an intimate friend of Mme de Staöl, in whose famous 
book De PAllemagne Schiller's play is praised as the most 
national tragcdy of Germany, and who in her book discusses 
Constant's adaptation, had lived part of his early life in Germany 
and was sufficiently initiated into the spirit of German poetry 
to be able to appreciate its beauties. He fully disceraed the 
excellence of Schiller's great play, and in a valuable disserta- 
tion prefixed to his adaptation he explained its merits with much 
true understanding to his compatriots. Still he declared that 
it was not possible to exhibit Schiller's play, such as it was, to 
readers accustomed to the strictly defined and concise character 
of the classical plays of Corneille, Racine and Voltaire. 

He consequently set to work and ruthlessly cut Schiller's 
tragedy down until he had reduced it to the size of an ordinary 
French tragedie^ at the same time rendering the blank versa 
of the original by the conventional French Alexandrines. He 
combined several persons into one, did away with a good many 
subordinate characters, omitted many of the most delicate and 
poetic situations, altered the majority of the motives used by 
the poet, and while rendering Schiller's work almost unrecognis- 
able to the Germans, did not succeed in gaining for his trans- 
formed and mutilated version the approval of the French public. 
Schiller did not live to see this Wallstein^ tragddie en cinq actes, 
but Goethe, after its appearance, sent a few verses to Sdiiller's 
widow in which he expressed his regret for an experiment which 
was bound to be a failure. And yet it is interesting to note that 
by making it Constant acknowledged the necessity of importing 
into France from abroad new subjects in order to infuse new 
life into the narrow tragic style at home. Max Koch has fitly 
pointed out that in so doing he was preceded by no less a 
writer than Voltaire, who was prompted by a similar desire 
and met with the same want of success. His Mort de Cdsar 
Stands in the same relation to Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 
as Constant's Wallstein Stands to Schiller's ffiallenjlein. In the 
same way in which Constant prefixed to his adaptation his 
very fine rdflexions sur le thddtre allemand, so Voltaire before 
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him added to bis first attempt to introduce some of the English 
freedom of treatment into the classical French \x^%tAy ^idiscours 
sur la tragicUe (anglaise), But the work of Constant, well- 
meant as no doubt it was, is now completely and deservedly 
forgotten by all but students of Uterary history, while the 
translation of Coleridge will probably continue to be read and 
enjoyed in this country by many generations to come. An 
experiment similar to that of Constant was much later undertaken 
by Alfred v. Wolzogen. His adaptation of Schiller's play which 
was intended to be represented in one night is a gross mutilation 
of Schiller's drama and has proved a complete failure. 



VII. 

OTHER POEMS AND DRAMAS RELATING 
TO WALLENSTEIN. 

The general interest feit in the striking personality of Wallen- 
stein is illustrated by the fact that even before his death he 
appeared as an important if not the principal figure in several 
historic plays in Germany and in Spain, and that almost im- 
mediately after his murder his tragic end inspired several 
foreign poets to choose it for a subject of dramatic treatment*. 

1 Wallenstein is of course frequently mentioned and his peculiarities 
are often ridiculed in the contemporary populär songs. Some of 
these are printed in F. W, v. Ditfurth*s collection called Die historisch- 
politischen Volkslieder des dreissigjährigen Krieges (Heidelberg, 1881) 
in various places. In No. 100 (Wallenstein before Nürnberg) the Duke 
says 3(^ SBaQenflein Hn 3l(len ein @tetn, q>. Sag er 1. 620; and he is 
addressed mockingly : ^u (anfl ken (Bödet nit frA^en ^ören, | Vin^ toiQfl brt 
SlümBetger ^Xa'ti i>er|lören? | <&t% taf btc^ geigen l^am! See Saget 11. 61 1 
and 630 — I. In another interesting song (No. 108) a lively dialogue is 
given between Wallenstein and Death who comes to snatch him away. 
Wallenstein does not wish to go yet. He asks Death : iSal foQ H ^tut, 
too mit fo «tet | @teBt auf bem ^uBeteitet @)>iel, | 9la^e an %^xoxiH Stufen?... 
•&ÖC Sob, t(^ gaB im SeBen nie | @o gute SBort, toie \%e ^te: | Saf Utic^ ein 

S. W. T. ^ 
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The subject never lost its peciiliar attraction, and several new 
dramas on Wallenstein were written shordy (1781 — 1792) before 
Schiller's great work, and two more plays followed Schiller's 
in the first half of our Century, besides the numerous translations 
of it into many foreign tongues. 

äBeit itiN^ fc^affeit! But Death sternly answers: S>u gaB^ im ScBen (ein 
Quartier; | eu<^|l bu von mir ein anber« ^ier, | @o »ir^ W^ irren eto. 
Wallenstein, however, does not lose courage: 9ihnoa^r, bein SBort mi«^ 
nit erf<^re(ft, | Ofl geigt mir i9. t>er @tern 9lf))eet | din gätbne itoniglfrone; | 
^at angegeigt mir fletig %\vA — | Sneinfl bu, el ge^e nun )urä(f, | ®e( m\x 
ein falft^en 8o^ne? Death answers calmly: 93au auf ber ®tern 9lf)>ecten* 
fc^ein, I S>a wirft gar arg Betrogen fel^n, | SBie von Slpritenmetter: | Ofi fommt 
ein dteifleitt öBer 9>la(^t, | ^oX atte aBtümlein tt>e(! gemacht | SlBfallen i^re 
8Idtter. At last the Duke resigns himself to the unavoidable, sa3dng: 
8rieb(anb \i9X man mic^ i<x genannt, | (lin Jtrtegf^elb aller SBelt Befanut, | ^aB 
n^enig 9rieb gegeBen. | S)u, X^\>, erfuttft ben 9tamen mein: | SlOein, allein in 
beinem diei^n | 3fl 9rieb unb ewig« SeBen. With the last passage cp. Sager 
11. 621 — 3. In another song (No. 109) a 'Farewell to Wallenstein* 
(din aSalettieblein vor 2BaIlenflein) we find: dr jltegbem Jtatfer viel ju 
]^o(^ (see Sager 1. 79)» he is called Sin biegen grop, an SBorten fa^t...O 
SBaOenflein, bu %Ilen ein Stein, he is accused that he @u<^t le^tUt^ gac 
att Siegello^n | 9är fein ^au^t eine itönig« itron, | 3m 9iei<^e gu em>erBen. 
And again we find in this song on Wallenstein's end the lines : dr mocbt 
ben ^a^n nit ^ören frA^n, | itein Bellenb <&änbletn um fic^ fe^n, | Unb lac^t bo(^ 
ber Jtartonen. | 3(t ^^(xi er 9iu^ unb langen 9rieb, | Six^l^i i^m fein <$a^n unb ^u^n 
ein Sieb, | Unb fann fein O^ren f4>onen. There are also several songs on 
his siege of Stralsund. The famous sa3ring usuaUy ascribed to WaUen- 
stein is in one of them put into the mouth of bis general Arnim (No. 44, 
and also in Soltau*s Deutsche Historische Volkslieder, Zweites Hundert, 
ed. R. Hildebrand. Leipzig, 1856, p. 366). It has: »rn^eim fpri(^t: 
l£)a0 a<^t i(^ gering: | SDann @tralfunb mit Jtetten occa, Fimmel ^ing, | ®o toid 
i(^ bo(^ ^erunber Bring'n, { ü)^einen ®tu^l barein fe^en, | Unb mic^ an i^nen 
ergeben. See Sag er 11. 604— 5. Several interesting I^tin poems by the 
Jesuit Jacobmi Bälde (1604 — 68) referring to Wallenstein are men- 
tioned and partly printed in Imelmann*s essay on Herder and Schiller's 
SBaOenflein, pp. 1 1 sqq. The most important among them is the poem 
on the death of Wallenstein (pp. 15 — 16) which is written in the form 
of a Sapphic ode. 
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The oldest dramas in which the figure of the great general 
appears are three plays, the first written in Latin and the other 
two in German, by the head-master of the Stettin grammar 
school called Johann Lütkeschwager or as he used to call himself 
Johannes Micraelius. The first play Ponuris (1631) deab with 
the liberation of Pomerania from Wallenstein by Gustavus 
Adolphus. Wallenstein does not appear much in this play ; 
he is called Lastlevius Tyrannus (Lastlev is an anagram for 
Wallste) ; King Gustavus appears as Agathander (*=good manX 
In the second play Parthenia (1632), which was written in 
German, the capture of the hitherto unconquered Magdeburg 
by Tilly is represented. Tilly, who is called Contilius («Count 
Tilly), plays in it a more prominent part than Lastlevius. 

Wallenstein comes more to the foreground in the third school- 
drama of Micraelius called Agathander pro Sebasta vincens 
(1633). Its subject is the victory of King Gustavus Adolphus 
(Agathander) over Tilly (ContiU) and Wallenstein (Lastleven), 
his delivery of the Protestant town of Augsburg (Sebasta) from 
the Jesuits (Jolola), and the king's glorious death at Lützen. 
The play is written in German verse (principally Alexandrines) 
and treats of Wallenstein's re-appointment and campaign against 
the Swedes down to the battle of Lützen. 

None of these three plays has a great dramatic value, but it 
is interesting to see that such plays were attempted at all. Some 
characteristic features of the Duke, e.g. his jealousy of Tilly and 
his hatred of the Jesuits, are well hit ofF. 

Another early play on Wallenstein, a tragedy called Wallen- 
stein composed by Johann Eist, a clergyman and writer of 
many hymns and dramas, seems fo be lost. An old edition of 
it with the date of 1647 is mentioned in some books, but it is 
doubtful if the play was ever printed. There is also a 'tableau' 
(lebenbe« 9Bilb) of the murder of Wallenstein in the third scene 
of the * Zwischenspiel' in Ristes drama Das friedewünschende 
Deutschland {printed in 1647). 

But not only was Wallenstein before his death represented 
in dramas written in Germany, he also appeared on the populär 
stage of Spain while he still held the post of generalissimo. A 
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populär play on him was acted at Madrid early in 1634, in which 
his deeds in the first and second periods of bis command were 
cclebrated. It was witnessed by the German travelling poli- 
tician Welsch but immediately afterwards, on the receipt of the 
news of Wallenstein's murder, stopped by order of the Spanish 
govemment. The author of this play is not known and the loss 
probably not great. 

The first real tragedy on Wallenstein's death which we 
possess is the Latin drama called Fritlandus which was written 
by the renowned Catholic scholar and famous Latin poet 
NicolauB von Vemulz or Vemulaeus. He was professor at 
Louvain, where his drama was acted in 1636 and printed in 
1637. This play is much superior to those before-mentioned. 
All the previous plays lack the interest of a real tragical conflict 
and merely depict certain episodes of the war. Vemulaeus 
may have been influenced to some extent by Shakespeare. 
It is not impossible that his drama was known to Schiller, 
although the German poet has never directly referred to it. 
Vemulaeus also dramatised the tragic end of Joan d'Arc. The 
subject still requires investigation. 

Almost in the same year in which the drama of Vemulaeus 
was acted at Louvain, The tragedy of Albertus Wallenstein by 
Henry Glapthorpe was represented in London. It is written 
in English and in the ordinary blank verse ; a Latin prologue 
by Alex. Gill being prefixed to the drama. It may have been 
acted about 1636, possibly even earlier. Gill, a staunch Puritan, 
sees in the murder of the Duke merely a just punishment of 
heaven, and Glapthorpe's conception of Wallenstein's character 
is less deep and historically tme than that of the Catholic 
Vemulaeus. With Glapthorpe, Wallenstein is merely a cmel 
tyrant, not an ambitious general or scheming statesman. But 
the London dramatist is superior to the Louvain professor in his 
knowledge of what will produce dramatic effects upon the stage. 
He allows a large portion in his play to be taken up by the love 
affairs of two (fictitious) sons of Wallenstein, and does not forget 
to introduce the populär figure of a jester called Newman, which 
name seems to be taken from Wallenstein's orderly Neumann. 
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For Wallenstein himself he neither feels nor arouses the slightest 
sympathy. The Duke Stabs his younger son, whose unfortunate 
paramour he condemns to the gallows. Still a few passages 
seem to betray the influence of Shakespeare's genius, e.g. the 
scene (iv, 3) in which Wallenstein wishes that the page would 
sing to him, and in which he expresses his longing for rest 

Several German plays on Wallenstein which were acted in 
the second half of the seventeenth Century in various German 
towns seem to be based on Glapthorpe's tragedy. One was 
acted in 1690 at Berlin (a similar version in 1720 at Hamburg) ; 
another one, probably also derived from Glapthorpe, was acted 
at Bremen soon after the conclusion of the war. The text of 
these plays has not yet been discovered, but the play-bills of the 
Berlin and Hamburg dramas are still in existence. Some 
puppet-plays on Wallenstein seem also to have been exhibited 
in Germany. One was exhibited by a certain Drey in 1666. 

Finally we have to mention an Italian Monologue in stanzas, 
probably written soon after 1634 by Fulvio ToBti (f 1646). In 
this monologue Wallenstein addresses his murderer at length, 
and the monologue is brought to a close by a concluding stanza 
briefly relating the sad end of the great Duke. 

Of four German dramatic works immediately pre- 
ceding Schiller' s 3öaf(en(lein, viz. Albrecht Wallenstein by 
Steinsberg (Prag, 1781), Der Baron von Wallensteiny published 
anonymously (Gotha, 1783), Wallenstein by Komareck (Prag, 
1792), and Wallenstein by Gerhard Anton von Halem (Göt- 
tingen, 1786), only the last mentioned deserves our attention. 
Its opening scenes had been published before 1786 in Boie's 
* Deutsches Museum,' and it seems probable that Schiller knew 
the work, although he does not appear to have used anything 
from it. Both poets probably drew from the same sources. 

Schiller*s great drama far surpasses every previous attempt 
and has not been eclipsed by any subsequent treatment of the 
same subject. 

There are only two independent dramatic works later than 
Schiller's drama, viz. the French play Wallstein by P. Liadilres 
printed in 1829 at Paris, and the German play in five acts SBaKen* 
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flein unb Stratfunb by Wilh, Meinhold (1846). There are also 
two operatic treatments of the subject, and among the various 
Wallenstein-novels the one called Waldstein by H. Laube de- 
serves to be specially mentioned. 



VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The whole play b supposed to fill the last four days of Wallenstein 's 
life. !{BaUenftein4 Sager and ^e $icco(omini fill the first day and the 
night foUowing it, Sattenflfin« Jlob occupies the last three days. See 
the table on p. xv. The events referred to actually extended over 
nearly two months, from January 5 to February 25, 1634, from the 
arrival of Father Quiroga (in our play it is the Baron of Questenberg) 
at Wallenstein's head-quarters at Pilsen bearing the imperial order 
to the Duke to send off eight cavalry regiments for the safe conduct 
of the Spanish Cardinal on his joumey to the Netherlands, down ta 
the assassination of Wallenstein at Eger. On the contents of SÖaUenfleittf 
Saget and S)ie !PtccoIomini see Part I. pp. xlvii. sqq. SBallenftetn« %tft 
begins with the moment when many circumstances combine to uige 
Wallenstein to immediate action. 



WALLENSTEINS TOD. 
ACT I. 

[Dawn and moming of the second day. Wallenstein's residence at 
Pilsen. Wallenstein takes the decisive step.] 

Bcene 1. Wallenstein and Seni are observing the stars. A long- 
expected fortunate conjunction of the planets takes place, encouraging 
Wallenstein to carry out his designs without any further delay. 

Bcene 2. Terzky informs him of the capture of his confidential 
political agent Sesina, through whom the Court of Vienna will now at 
last get authentic Information as to the Duke*s plans. 
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Soena 8. lUo urges him to make bis compact with the Swedes al 
once, maintaining that this is now the only course left open to him. 
The Emperor will certainly never pardon him, the army still devoted 
to its general may become estranged, the Swedish envoy has anived. 
Wallenstein, feeling that the hour of action has indeed come and that 
retum is impossible for him, decides to see the Swedish envoy. 

Soene 4. In a long monologue Wallenstein reflects on his past, 
present and fiiture position. He does not conceal from himself the 
great danger of attacking established and time-honoured authority. 

Scene 5. The Swedish colonel Wrangel appears at first cautioiis and 
reserved, bat aller Wallenstein has shown him the declaration of loyalty 
signed by his officers, he is ready to condude a treaty of alliance with the 
Duke. The conditions are that Wallenstein shall disarm the Spanish 
regiments and band over to the Swedes the fortress of Eger and one part 
of Prag. Wallenstein himself is not to have any security. If he does 
not come to a decision at once, the Swedish Chancellor will not enter 
into any further n^ociations with him. 

So«ne 6. After Wrangel has left Wallenstein still hesitates to accept 
his conditions. His pride is hurt, he is afraid of becoming dependent 
on the Swedes, and he broods over the wickedness of his schemes 
against his Emperor and his country. The endeavours of Terzky and 
lUo, who urge him forthwith to sign the agreement, are fruitless. 

Scene 7. What they have not been able to do is at last accom- 
plished by the Countess Terzky. She begins her long and impressive 
Speech by charging Wallenstein with being a braggart and a coward if 
he now is going to renounce his bold plans. She then depicts to him 
ironically in vivid colours what his future existence will bc if he now 
refuses the profTered help of the Swedes and retires into private life. 
She points out the absolute lack of gratitude on the part of his imperial 
master, the false position in which the Duke was placed by the covenant 
of Znaim, the absurdity of considering himself to be bound by duty to 
such a selfish lord, and then finally insists on the imperative necessity 
of seizing the favourable moment as indicated by the stars. By such 
arguments she succeeds in bringing about the long-delayed decision of 
the Duke, and prevails upon Wallenstein to send away Max, who had 
come to warn him. He sends for Wrangel in order to sign the treaty, 
but he cannot do so without some gloomy forebodings asto the probable 
resnlts of his step. And no sooner has he sent for the Swede than he 
summons Octavio to his cabinet and himself informs his bitterest enemy 
of what he has done. 
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ACT II. 

[Aftemoon of the second day at Pilsen. Scenes i — 3 at Wallen- 
stein's residence, 4 — 7 at Octavio's. The Duke*s treason causes a 
revulsion of feeling both public and private.] 

Seen« 1. Wallenstein sends Octavio away — lending him his own 
horses — ^with Orders to arrest Gallas and Aldringer and to assume the 
supreme command of the Spanish (and Italian) regiments. This greatly 
facilitates Octavio's subsequent actions. 

Soena 2. Max, after having vainly endeavoured to persuade Wal- 
lenstein to reverse his decision, having promised his fiill support in 
an3rthing except a Swedish alliance, and having offered to go to Vienna 
and to make Wallenstein's peace with the Emperor, tears himself 
away with the deepest grief from his beloved general, whom as an 
honourable man he can no longer serve. 

Boene 8. After Max has gone. Wallenstein asks for Wrangel but is 
told that he left immediately after the ratification of the treaty. When 
Illo and Terzky eamestly entreat him not to trust Octavio, against 
whom they entertain strong suspicions, with so important a mission, 
Wallenstein teils them how on the eve of the battle of Lützen Fate 
informed him by a significant dream that Octavio is the most faithful of 
his friends. 



Boene 4. Introductory Scene. Octavio has his house well guarded 
by a detachment of loyal soldiers ready to arrest any suspicious person. 

Scene 6. Octavio succeeds without much difüculty in intimidating 
and winning back the easy-going leader of the light cavalry, Isolani; 
he merely shows him the imperial letter and the fickle Croat forsakes 
his benefactor. 

Boene 6. The choleric Buttler, who at first stemly refiises to listen to 
Octavio's persuasive words, is at last completely won over by means of a 
letter convincing him that Wallenstein has duped him. After a fierce 
outbreak of wrath he asks for permission to stay near Wallenstein, 
with his regiment (which Octavio has presented to him in the Emperor's 
name), and assures Octavio that he does not intend to be the Duke's 
good angel. 

Scene 7. Octavio falls in his endeavour to prevail upon Max to 
leave the camp with him. The excited youth most bitterly reproaches 
his father for his conduct, declares that on no account will he go 
without having taken leave ofThekla, but promises to lead the regiments 
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«ntrusted to him away from Pilsen or die in the attempt. Octavio has 
a presentiment that he will never see his son alive again. They part 
with a long silent embrace. 

ACT III. 

[Morning and noon of the third day. Wallenstein's residence at 
Pilsen. The Duke is deserted by nearly his whole anny. Scenes i — 
\i (morning). General overthrow of Wallenstein's hopcs. Scenes 13 
— 23 (midday). Mutiny. The Pappenheimers and Max leave him.] 

Scene 1. Thekla expresses to her aunt her uneasiness at the absence 
of Max, whom she has not seen for two days. 

Scene 2. The Countess informs Thekla that her father has left the 
Emperor and is going to join the Swedes. lliis being the case, she 
entreats her niece to induce her lover Max to espoose the cause of 
Wallenstein, and thus not only to tie the hands of Octavio but also to 
inspire the army to follow his example. Thekla knows at once that 
Max can never do this, and that their happiness is npw ruined for 
ever. 

Scene 8. The Duchess asks what has happened, but receives an 
evasive answer. She hopes that Thekla will find in her future marriage 
greater happiness and peace of mind than she herseif has found by the 
side of her ambitious husband. She praises Max. Thekla is going to 
leave the room, when 

Scene 4. Wallenstein enters with lUo. He expects to hear at any 
moment that the troops stationed at Prag have declared in his favour. 
He feels sure that, on leaming this, the soldiers of the Piben regiments 
will follow the example of their comrades at Prag. He is pleased to 
leam that Buttler has come without being asked to offer his Services ; 
and at the same time he wonders why an inner voice wams him not 
to trust the rough soldier. Being anxious to secure the assistance of 
his other generals, he sends Illo to fetch Isolani, whom he wishes to 
sound first of all. In the meantime he asks Thekla for a song. She 
tries, l>ut finds that she cannot sing to him and leaves the room. The 
Countess teils Wallenstein that Thekla loves Max and is loved in retum. 
The Duchess approves of her choice, but Wallenstein haughtily declares 
that Max cannot have her, as he wants his daughter to marry a king. 
He proceeds to inform the Duchess that she and Thekla will soon be 
sent to Holland as they will no longer be safe in the Emperor's 
dominions. He does not, however, teil her the whole truth. 
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Seen« S. Terzky rushes in to teil Wallmstein that Isolani and bis 
Croats and also Holk*s Chasseors have disappeared during the night. 

Soena 6. lUo adds that five more generals have left the camp. 
Wallenstein collects himself quickly and Orders Terzky's faithful grena- 
diers to guard the gates of Pilsen and relieve Tiefenbach*s r^[iment. 
He comforts the frightened ladies with a few kind words and asks them 
to leave him. 

Soene 7. From the window Wallenstein and Terzky now watch 
a Strange movement in the camp, the break-up of the army being in 
füll Operation. Terzky once more wams bis chief against Octavio, but 
Wallenstein stemly refbses to bdieve him. He says that he is little 
moved by Isolani's desertion, as he has never placed any confidence 
in him. With Octavio the case is different. 

8cene 8. Ulo mshes furiously into the room to inform Wallenstein 
that Tiefenbach*s regiment refiise to leave the gates, and declare that 
they vdll not take any Orders from anyone except Octavio, who had 
shown them a secret imperial order to that effect. lUo adds that eight 
more generals have left in obedience to Octavio's secret Orders. 
Wallenstein is speechless. 

Scene 9. Countess Terzky is informed of what has happened. 
Wallenstein declares that bis bebef in the stars is not shaken by this 
experience. Octavio's deed, being against all the laws of nature, could 
not be predicted by the ordinary course of the stars. 

Scene 10. Buttler has reserved for himself the task of bringing 
the worst news. He coldly informs the Duke that the expected letter 
from Prag has been intercepted by the troops and made public, that 
Prag is lost, that all the regiments stationed in the principal towns of 
Bohemia and Moravia have forsaken him, and that he has been 
outlawed together with lUo, Terzky and Kinsky. But, after the worst 
has been said, Wallenstein at once regains his calm composure. 

Scene 11. The Countess, on finding that Wallenstein and the 
generals have left the room, is greatly agitated and gives expression to 
her extreme anxiety. She vows not to survive Wallenstein's fall. 

Scene 12. She briefly informs her sister of Wallenstein's plans and 
their failure. The Duchess is completely crushed by this blow. 



Scene 18. Second monologue of Wallenstein. In spite of the com- 
plete collapse of his plans he is füll of hope and self-confidence. He 
encourages his friends by confidently referring to his former unexpected 
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14. A deputation of the Pappenheim Cuirassiers ask fbr an 
audience. 

Seen» 15. Wallenstein receives the deputation^ in the kindest way. 
They wish to know whether he really means to join the Swedes or u only 
anxious to keep his position at the head of the army. In the former 
case they feel bound to leave him, in the latter they are prepared to 
Support him. Wallenstein carefolly avoids giving a definite answer, 
bat teils the men that he hates the Swedes and hopes to drive them 
ultimately out of Germany. He has only apparently joined them for a 
Short time in order to be strong enough to restore peace, which is of 
paramount importance. He counts upon the regiment to help him in 
this endeavour. 

Scene 16. The Cuirassiers are nearly won over when Buttler comes 
in to teil the Duke in their presence that Terzky's r^ments have 
pulled down the imperial Eagle from their Standards and have hoisted 
Wallenstein's own arms in place of it. On hearing this the Cuirassiers 
abruptly withdraw. 

Bcene 17. The Duchess and Countess Terzky are informed that all 

is lost. Wallenstein Orders the ladies to be escorted without delay to 

Eger. A tumult is heard outside. The Pappenheimers believe that 

Max is kept as a hostage by Wallenstein. This proves to the Duke 

- that Max has not yet left the town. 

Scene 18. Max comes to take leave of Thekla. Wallenstein first 
threatens to keep him as a hostage, but Max is unmoved by his 
threats. He then proceeds to remind him of their former friendship 
and thereby produces a deep impression on Max. Wallenstein refuses 
to believe that Max will leave him. 

Seen« 19. The Cuirassiers prepare to take Max away by force. 
Wallenstein sends his orderly to command them patiently to await his 
decision. His Orders are disregarded. 

Boene 20. Terzky's regiments ask Wallenstein for permission to 
attack. Terzky and Illo press him to give the order and to crush the 
revolt at once. After a momentary hesitation Wallenstein declares his 
readiness. Max does not wish to fight against Wallenstein but is 
anxious to lead his regiments away. Neumann, his orde/ly, is shot by 
the mutineers. Wallenstein now resolves to show himself to the men, 
and is confident that by doing so he will at once re-establish his 
authority. 

Boene 21. Max's feelings have become confused and he asks Thekla 
to decide what he is to do. She bids him foUow his first Impulse * 
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do his duty. She promises that whatever he may do she wiU always 
love him, but arges him to leave her and her family without delay. 

Bcene 22. Wallenstein experiences the most terrible blow to his 
self-confidence. For the first time his face fails to impress the up- 
roarious soldiers. They refiise to hear him. 

Boene 28. Wallenstein resolves to leave in the evening for Eger. 
He Orders Buttler to write at once to Gordon, a Scotchman, the 
Commander of that fortress. He then steps in between the lovers 
and sends Max away without looking at him. Max tears himself away 
heart-broken and is all the more troubled because he leaves the Duke 
with such men as Illo and Buttler. The Pappenheimers enter and 
carry off their colonel, who in his despair bids them prepare to fight 
and die. 

ACT IV. 

[Aftemoon and evening of the fourth day. The mayor*s house at 
Eger. Buttler's plans against the Duke and his friends. Scenes i — 3 
and 4 — 8. The end of Max and Thekla. Scenes 9—14.] 

Scene 1. Monologue of Buttler, who expresses his conviction that 
Wallenstein is now lost. He declares that the Duke will never leave 
Eger again, for Vengeance will claim him as its victim. 

Scene 2. Buttler informs Gordon of Wallenstein's treason and 
demands his co-operation in taking him prisoner. After some hesitation 
Gordon promises his help, but he expresses his pity for Wallenstein, 
his benefactor and former companion, for whose guilt he brings forward 
many excuses and of whose early life he gives a sympathetic description. 

Scene 3. Wallenstein in a conversation with the mayor of Eger 
conducts himself like the true King of Bohemia. He ascertains 
the condition of the town, declares himself to be no enemy of the 
Protestants and even predicts the ultimate victory of the Protestant 
cause. Then he tums and asks Gordon if he has not heard heavy 
firing in the afternoon. Gordon says he has heard it and is of 
opinion that an encounter with the advancing Swedes must have taken 
place. Wallenstein wonders who can have fought them and Orders all 
the troops around Eger now opposing the Swedes to be withdrawn at 
once. 

Scene 4. Terzky brings the first news of a Swedish victory over an 
imperial detachment. He has heard of it from a peasant. 

Scene 6. Illo announces the arrival of a Swedish officer who reports 
the near approach of his countrymen and their victory over the Pappen- 
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heim Cuirassiers, who have all been killed, their Colonel incladed. 
Voices are heard declaring that Thekla is d]ring. 

Scene 6. Buttler teils Gordon that it is now no longer sufiBdent to 
täke Wallenstein prisoner, but that he must be killed before the Swedes 
can join him. Gordon cannot prevail upon Buttler to alter bis purpose. 
It is agreed that Illo and Terzky shall be murdered first, at a banquet to 
be given by Gordon in the Castle. ^ 

Scene 7. Illo and Terzky rejoice over the victory of the Swedes 
and do not find a word of sympathy for the fate of Max. They are 
quite without suspicion that their doom is so near at band, and their 
behaviour in this last scene shows that they amply deserve their fate. 

Scene 8. Once more Gordon endeavours to plead the cause of 
Wallenstein with Buttler, but in vain. Buttler declares that the rapid 
advance of the Swedes leaves him no choice. 



Scene 9. [Apartments of the Duchess. Scenes 9 — 14.] Thekla 
obtains from her father permission to have an interview with the Swedish 
captain. The Countess is füll of evil presentiments, but Wallenstein is 
calm and confident. 

Scene 10. The Swedish captain informs Thekla of Max's self-chosen 
glorious death and of his honourable burial. He answers her various 
questions. 

Scene 11. Thekla collects herseif bravely. She resolves to flee and 
to seek rest by her lover's grave. She answers all the objections and 
doubts of her devoted lady-in-waiting and sends for her equerry. 

Scene 12. Thekla's monologue, a sorrowful reflection on her past 
happiness which was of so short duration. Life has now lost all 
charm for her. 

Scene 13. The equerry consents to help her in her flight. 

Scene 14. Thekla takes an affectionate leave of her unsuspecting 
mother. 

ACT V. 

[Night of the fourth day. Eger. Scenes i — 2 at Buttler's, Scenes 
3 — n at Wallenstein's residence. Catastrophe. Murder of Wallenstein 
and his friends. Reward and humiliation of Octavio.] 

Scene 1. Buttler arranges with Major Geraldin for the murder of 
Terzky and Illo. The attitude of the Citizens admits of no delay. 
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Boene 2. Buttler persuades, not without difficulty, the captains 
Deveroux and Macdonald to undertake the murder of Wallenstein. 



Bcene 3. It is a dark and windy night, a storm is approaching. 
Wallenstein promises the Swedish captain that to-morrow he will sur- 
render the fortress to the Rheingraf. Countess Terzky is much troubled 
by gloomy foreb«dings and horrible dreams, but Wallenstein is quite 
composed. Although pensive and melancholy on account of the loss 
of Max, he is free from any evil presentiment. For each of her 
dreams he ofTers a plausible explanation. 

Scene 4. Wallenstein teils Gordon he feels sure that before long he 
will again rise to a high position. He refuses to listen to Gordon*s 
wamings and points out to him that by the sacrifice of Max he has 
amply satisfied the envy of the gods. 

Scene Ö. Seni comes to warn him — in vain. Wallenstein has lost 
confidence in the stars. Gordon also ui^ently entreats him to cancel 
his compact with the Swedes — ^in vain. He says it is too late. He 
is not moved by his chamberlain*s silent entreaties. He retires in 
Order to enjoy *a long sleep' after the manifold emotions of the last 
days. 

Scene 6. Buttler brings the murderers. He informs Gordon of the 
end of Illo and Terzky. Gordon makes a last attempt to save 
Wallenstein. In vain he pleads with Buttler for a short delay. 

Scene 7. Distant trumpets are heard ; Gordon rushes to his post. 
No time is to be lost. The murderers first kill the chamberlain and 
then rush into the apartments of the Duke. 

Scene 8. All has become dark and quiet. Countess Terzky* who has 
heard some noise, enters in great excitement. She has just discovered 
that Thekla has gone. 

Scene 9. Gordon hurries in to stop Buttler from proceeding any 
further. Octavio has entered the town, and ordered that the Duke's 
life is not to be taken. 



Scene 10. The Countess and the Mayor are informed of what has 
happened. The Countess retires without a word. The Duchess is 
dying. The household breaks up. 

Scene 11. Octavio enters and in deep emotion reproaches Buttler 
but receives a cold and cutting answer. 
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Scene 12. The Countess requests Octavio to spare the old fkithfui 
servants, to bury Wallenstein by the side of his first wife, and to grant 
to the members of his family an undisturbed resting-pUce in their 
ancestral vaults. She infonns him that she has taken poison, as she 
cannot survive the fall of her House. After she has retired an imperial 
Courier brings a letter conferring the rank of Princc upon Octavio. 
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Ti)at(tnf(tim €cl^. 



@{n ^ratterfpicl in ßnf Jlttfaftgen. 



^exfonexu 

SBaRenfleitt 
Dctavio $iccolomini 
9Rar $iccolomiiiu 

SOo. 
Sfolani 

{Rittmeiflet 9itnmanvu 

Cfin 9tbiutant. 

D^evfl Stangel, ))on ben ^d^toebm gefenbet 

(Slovbon, J(omtnenbant ))on C^ger. 

9taio¥ ©evalbin. 

^^^V^'^'^Ib I **"^*^^"^* ^" ^" aBoßenUeinifd^m 9lnnee. 
@d^toebifd^e¥ $au))tmann. 
Qint ©efanbtfd^aft ))on ^ütaffieun. 
Sütgevineiilet ))on ^gev. 

^ergogin ))on Stieblanb. 

®¥dfin Xtxitti. 

Xl)tna, 

fixäuUin 9leub¥unn, ^ofbatne ber ^dn^effin. 

»Ott (Rofenbetg, ^tattweiflcr ber ^Jtinjefftn. 

JDtaQottet. ©ebiettte, ^agen, SSolf. 

2)ie ©jene Ijl i» bm btei crflm Sluftügen gu ?ilfen, itt ben gu?fl 
legten ju Gget. 



^rflct llufsug. 



Qvfi ßxmmtt, gu a^ologifd^m 9tt^tm eingerid^tet mtb mit ^pl^&ren, 
^aütn, tXvio^xanim unb anbtrm afhonimtifc^en ®ecäte )>etfe^etu IDer 
SScvl^g von einet Oiotunbe ifi oufdejogen, in toeld^ev bie fteben $(aneten$ 
bUbet, iebed in einer 9lif(^e, feltfam beleuchtet, gu feigen finb. @eni 
beobachtet bie ©tente, SDaKenfiein ^el^t ))or einer grofen, fc^ioar^ 
^fel, auf n>eld^er ber $(anetenaf)>eft gegeic^net i^ 

$irfier Jlu^rUt 

SBatten^ein. @enl 
äBaOenflein. Sa^ ed ie^ gut fein, @en{. j^omm 
^erab. 
S)et 3kig bricht an, unl) ^ard regiert bit ®tunl)e. 
@d i^ nid^t gut me^r operieren. Stomml 
SBir tt)ijfen gnug. 

@eni. 9lur nodb bie 93enud (af mid^ 

Setrad^ten, ^o^it. @ben ge^t fle auf. 5 

SBie eine @onne g(änjt fie in bem Dflen. 

aBaHenfiein. 3a, fle ifi iefrt in i^rer ©rbenna^ 
Unb teirft ^erab mit allen i^ren ©tärfen. 

(2)ie giöur auf ber Zaftl betrac^tenb.) 
©Ifirffeliger 8Ifpeft! @o fieDt flc^ enblic^ 
5)ie grope 3)rei X)er^&ngni^»oD jufammen, lo 

I — 2 
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Unb beibe ©egen^jieme, 3upitec 

Unb aSenud, nehmen ben t)erberblid^en, 

!Den tu(ffci&cn 9Äard in i^re aRitte, jtDingen 

!Den alten ©d^abenfiifter, mir ju Wenen. 

3)enn lan^e war er feinblid& mir gefmnt 15 

Unb fd^of mit fenfrec^t — ober fd^räger Strahlung, 

Salb im @e»ierten^, balb im 3)o^)i)elfc^ein, 

3)ie roten SBlifte meinen ©ternen ju 

Unb fiorte i^re fegenooHen Ärafte. 

Seftt ^aben jle ben alten Seinb befiegt 20 

Unb bringen i^n am »^immel mir gefangen. 

©eni. Unb beibe große Sumina t)on feinem 
aJlalefico beleibigt! 3)er ©atum 
Unfd^äblid^, mad^tloö, in cadente domo. 

SB allen fiein. ©aturnud' Sleid^ ift an^, ber bie ge«? 
^eime 25 

©eburt ber 3)inge in bem (Srbenfd^of 
Unb in ben JCiefen be6 ©emfit^ be^errfd^t, ^ 
Unb über allem, tt)a6 ba6 Sid^t fd^eut, maltet 
9iid&t Seit ifi*^ me^r, gu brüten unb ju finnen, 
2)enn 3m)iter, ber glanjenbe, regiert 30 

Unb gie^t bad bunfel jubereitete SBerf 
®ett)altig in ba6 3ieid^ bee Sid^t^ — Seftt mup 
©e^anbelt »erben, fd^leunig, e^^bie @lüdF6^ 
©eftalt mir lieber »egflie^t überm ^anpt, 
2)enn fitet6 in Sffianblung iji ber ^immetebogen. 35 

((Sd defdftel^en ®c^%e an bie X^ftr.) 
aJlan pod^t. ©ie^, »er e6 iji. 

2;ergf^ (braufen). 8af offnen! 

aBaKenpein. (S^ i^ Serjft^ 

3Bae giebfö fo 2)ringenbee? SBir finb bef^ftigt 
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Xerjf^ (btaufcn). »eg' am ie^ beifeif, ic^ bitte Md&, 
@d (eibet feinen $(uffd^ub. 

JHJaDenfiein. Öffne, <5enl. 

(3nt>em imer bem ^h^ (mfma(^t, giel^t Sßattmflein bnt S3otl^d mc 
ble Silber.) 

Saaenflein. ®xaf Xet)!t^ 

3;eraf^ (tritt ein). gSema^mfi bu'd fd^on? ®f ifl fle^ 
fangen, ifi 40 

aSom ®aBa6 fd^on bem Äaifer ausgeliefert! 

SBaBenfiein (ju a:er|!ij). SBer iji flefangen? SSBer ifl 

ausgeliefert? 
S^erjfij. SBer unfer ganj ®e^eimniS tt)eif, um jebe 
aSer^anblung mit ben ®(^eben n)ei^ unb ©ad^fen, 
3)urd^ beffen ^änbe aOe« ifl gegangen — 45 

aBallenjiein öurücffai^wib). ©efin bo(5 nid&t? Sag' 

«ein, l^ bitte bi(^! 
S^erjf^. ®rab' auf bem 9ßeg nad^ StegenSburg )um 
©d^tt>ebe^i 
ergriffen i^n be« ®allaS 8tbgefdf>idfte, 
2)er ifjm fd^on lang bie ?S^rte abgelauert. 
9Rein ganj ?ßafet an Äin% 5Katt^eS X^um, so 

8ln OrenfHm, an äm^im fil^rt er bei fid^I 
S)a6 aOeS ifi in i^rer ^anb, jle ^aben 
S)ie ^(^^t nun in aUeS, n)ad gefd^^n. 

dritter llufirlit 

93crige. Sflo fowmt. 
3no (gtt a:«gfi>). SBeiß er*«? 
3;eraf^. (gr weip ee. 
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30o öu aBafCenfleltt). 2)enffi l>u beinett griebett 

9{utt no($ }U mad^en mit t)em j^aifer, fein 55 

SBerttautt jurftrfjurufett? SBÄr' e« au4 
!£)u n)oatefl aOen planen ie^ entfagen, 
^an mi^, toa^ in QtmUt §aft aSom&rtd tm$t in, 
!£)enn rit(fn>&rt6 fannfl bu nun nid^t me^r. 

a;erjft>. Sie §aben 3)ohimente gegen un6 60 

3n ^Snben, Me unn)il>erfpre(^Ucl^ a^ugen — 

SBaDenfiein. SBon meiner *&anbfd^rift nid^W. 3)i^ 
firaf i(5 8figen. 

300. @o? ®(au6fl t)u n)o^(, n)a6 tiefer ba, bein 
@(l^n)ager, 
3n beinern Flamen unter^anbett f^at, 
^a^ mtU man nid^t bir auf Sled^nung fe^en? 65 

2)em @d^n)eben foO fein Sßort fär beined gelten, 
Unb beinen SBiener geinben nid^tl 

%txii\), Du gabfi nid^td ©c^iftlid^ed — 95efinn' bid^ 
aber, 
Sie n)eit bu münblid^ gingfi mit bem ®ef{n. 
Unb n)irb et fd^^eigen? SBenn er fid^ mit beinern 70 
®e^eimnid retten fann, n)irb er'a bewahren? 

3O0. !Da6 fäOt bir felbfi nid^t ein! Unbba fle nun 
Serid^tet finb, tolt todt bu fd^on gegangen, 
Sprid^, toa^ ertpartefi bu? SBettja^ren fannjl bu 
9lid^t länger bein j^ommanbo, o^ne Stettung 75 

95ifi bu loerloren, ttjenn bu'd nieberlegji. 

aBaDenflein. Da« ^eer ifi meine ©id^er^eit, ba« ^ecr 
SSerta^t mid^ nid^t. 9ßa« fie aud^ n)iffen mögen, 
3)ie SRad^t iji mein, fie müjfen'e nieberfd^Iutfen j 
— Unb, Per id& Äaution für meine Sreu', 80 

@o muffen fle fld^ ganj a^f^i^^^w fl^^^ii. * 
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300. !Dad ^tx ifi bein; {eftt für ben «ugenblid 
3f}'d Mti; boäf jittre ))or bct langfamen, 
3)ec fHDcn SRad^t bct 3eit. ©or offenbatet 
@eu)a(t befc^u^t iläf ^eute nod^ unb motgen 85 

!Det Zxvcpptn ®unß; bod^ gonnfl bu i^nen 8tifl, 
@ie toetben un)>etmetft bie gute SReinung, 
98otauf bu je^o fitf eß, untetgtoben, 
3)it einen um ben anbetn lifiig peilen — 
9tö, n>enn bet gtof e Stbfiop nun gefd^ie^t, 90 

!Det tteulod mätbe Sau jufammenbtic^t. 

aaSaOenfiein. @d iß ein b5fet 3ufaa! 

3 Do. Dl einen glädlic^n toia iä) i^n nennen, 
^at et auf bid^ bie Sßitfung, bie et foll, 
Steibt bid^ ju fd^neOet Zf^at — 2)et fc^web'fc^ Obetfl — 

aaSaOenfiein. (St iß gefommen? SBeift bu, m» et 
btingt? 96 

SBo. et »in nut bit allein fld^ ant)etttaun. 

SßaOenßein. @m bbfet, böfet dufaO — Steilic^I 
fteiiic^! 
@eflna toeif ju ))iel unb toitb nid^t fd^toeigen. 

%cxit\). et iß ein bö^mifd^et 9lebell unb glüc^tling, 
@ein ^ate iß if^m )>etn)itft; fann et ßd^ tetten loi 

Stuf beine ftoßen, n)itb et Slnßanb nehmen? 
Unb tt>enn ße auf bet göltet ibn beftagen, 
S33itb et, bet SBeid^ling Statfe gnug beßften? — 

SaSaDenßein (in ^Rad^finnm txrtcrm). Sftid^t ^etjußetten 
me§t iß ba6 SSetttaun. 105 

Unb mag id^ ^anbeln, toie id^ toia, id^ metbe 
Sin 8anb«t)ettäiet i^nen fein unb bleiben j 
Unb fe^t" id^ nod^ fo e^tiidb aud^ jutfidf 
3u meinet ^ßid^t, ed tt)itb mit nid^te me^t Reifen — 
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3ao Ott fflaffmfleitt). Denfji bu beinen trieben 

9lun noc^ ju mad^en mit bem l^aifet; fein 55 

SSertraun juriWaurufcn? SBär' cd anä), 
!Du kDoQtefi aQen planen je^t entfagett; 
9)lan meif, mad bu gemoQt ^fl. Somärtd muft bu, 
!Denn rä(fn)ärtd fannfi bu nun nid^t me^r. 

Ztxi1\). ®ie fiaUn 2>ofumente gegen und 60 

3n ^Anben, bie unwiberfpred^Iic^ aeugen — 

aaBaOenjietn. 93on meinet ^anbfd^rifl nid^td. 3)ic^ 
fltar ic^ 8ügen. 

300. ©0? ©laubfl bu tt>o^I; xtiai biefer ba, bein 
©d^mger, 
3n beinem 9lamen unter^anbeK fjat, 
2)00 n)erbe man nid^t bir auf äied^nung fe^en? 65 

!Dem ®d^n)eben foD fein Sßort fär beined geltei^ 
Unb beinen SOSiener geinben nid^t! 

Serjf^. 2)u gabfl nid^te ©c^ftlid^e« — Seflnn' bid^ 
aber, 
9ßie n)eit bu münblic^ gingfl mit bem ®efin. 
Unb n)itb er fd^n)eigen? 993enn er fid^ mit beinem 70 
®e^eimni6 retten fann, wirb er"« bewahren? 

3no. 2)a« faßt bir felbji nid^t ein! Unb'ba fie nun 
S3erid^tet finb, tt)ie tt>eit bu fc^on gegangen, 
SpridJ, tooA erWartefl bu? S3ett)a§ren fannfi bu 
9lid^t (änger bein ftommanbo, o§ne Stettung 75 

95iji bu t)erloren, tt>enn bu'd nieberlegji. 

aßaDenßein. 2)ad ^eer iß meine ©id^er^it, bad ^ecr 
93er(aft mtc^ nid^t. 9ßa6 fie aud^ n)iffen mogei^ 
2)ie ^TOad^t ifi mein, fie muffen'« nieberfd^lurfen j 
— Unb, ftiW iä) Äaution für meine a;reu', 80 

@o muffen fie flc^ ganj aufrieben geben.* 



sc. III.] ^allcnfieins "^ob. 7 

300. !Dad <^eer ifl ))e{n; {eftt für ben «ugenblid 
3P'd beitt; boä) jittre t)or ber lanflfamen, 
Der fWDcn 3»ad^t bct 3eit. ©or offenbaret 
©etoalt befc^u^t biäf ^eute nod^ unt) morgen 85 

2)er 3;ru)))>en ®un^^ bod^ gonnfl bu i^nen 8rifl, 
®ie tmim unioermerft bie gute SReinung, 
SBorauf bu jefto fiif efl, untergraben, 
3)ir einen um ben anbem lifiig fle§Ien — 
Sid, toenn ber grofe @rb{}op nun gefd^ie^t, 90 

!Der treulos mürbe Sau jufammenbric^t. 

9BaOen{iein. @d ifi ein bofer dufaO! 

3 Do. £)! einen glädlic^n miU ic^ i^n nennen, 
^ot er auf bid^ bie Sßirfung, bie er foO, 
a;reibt bid^ ju fd^neüer 3;^at — 3)er fd^web'fc^ Oberfl — 

993aQen{}ein. (St iß gekommen? SBeift bu, m» er 
bringt? 96 

31I0. @r koin nur bir aOein fid^ anioertraun. 

SBaDenflein. Sin bbfer, böfer Sufatt — greüic^I 
freiließ! 
®eflna n)eif ju "oM unb toirb nid^t fd^meigen. 

%cxit\). er iji ein bö^mifd^er aiebeO unb glöc^tling, 
@ein JqM ifl i^m )>ern)irft; fann er fid^ retten loi 

8luf beine Äoflen, wirb er Slnjianb nehmen? 
Unb n>enn fie auf ber Wolter ibn befragen, 
SBirb er, ber SBeid^Ung Starfe gnug befiften? — 

SBaDenftein (in ^Rod^finnm \>vcU)xm). 9lidbt ^etjujietten 
me§r i{} bad SSertraun. 105 

nnb mag id^ ^anbeln, toie id^ toill, id^ n)erbe 
@in Sanböioerräter i^nen fein unb bleiben | 
Unb fe^r' id^ nod{> fo e§rlidb aud^ jurfidt 
3u meiner ^jlid^t, ed wirb mir nidbte me§r Reifen — 
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300. aietbetbcn wtrb e« Md^. m^t beiner 2;reu^ 
3)ec Dfinmad^t nur »Irb^d jugefd^rieben »erben. in 

SBaHenfiein (in l^iger SODcgung auf^ imb obgel^enb). 
SBie? ©oOf id^d nun im ernfl erptOen muffen, 
\ SBeil idf ju frei flefd^erat mit bem ©ebanfen? 
; SSetflud^t, wer mit bem Teufel frielt! — 

3 Ho. SBenn'd nur bein Spiel flewefen, glaube mir, 
\ 7 Du »irp'« in fd^rem Srnfle ^fen muffen. ii6 

SBallenfiein. ttnb muff l^^n erfüUunfl bringen, 

3eftf, ba bie SKac^t nod^ mein ifi, möff« flefd^e^n — 

300. 9ßo möglid^, e^' fie ))on bem ® daläge fid^ 
3n SQBien befinnen unb jut)or bir fommen — 120 

9&aaen^ein (bie Untetfd^m Betrad^tenb). 2)a6 Sßort ber 
©enerale ^ab' ic^ fc^rifMic^ — 
^ax ^iccolomini fle^t nid^t ^ier. Sßarum nid^t? 

Zcx^h). @6 war — er meinte — 

3ao. »loßer ©flenbünfel I 

@6 broud^e ba6 nid^t }n)ifd^en bir unb i^m. 

SßaUenfiein. @6 brandet bad nid^t, er ^t gana 
red^t — 125 

2)ie SReflimenter mUm nidbt nad^ glanbem, 
Sie ^aben eine ©d^rift mir uberfanbt 
Unb »iberfe^en laut fld^ bem Sefe§(. 
Der erfie ©d^ritt jum Slufru^r ip flefc^e^n. 

3Do. ®Iaub\mir, bu »irfi fie leidjiter ju bem geinb, 
Site JU bem ©panier hinüber führen. 131 

^allenflein. 3d^ tplU bod^ §&ren, nnid ber ®(^n>ebe 
mir 
3u fagen ^at. 

3ao (pt^ttt). gßoat 3§r i^n rufen, «eraf^? 



sc. IV.] ^adetifieins gco6. 9 

®t fie§t fd^on brausen. 

• SB allen jieftt. SBarte nod^ dn wenig, 
e^ ^t mid^ überrafd^t — @d fam ju fd^nell — 135 
3(^ bin ed nid^t gen)o§nt; baf mid^ ber 3ufaa 
SUnb tt)altenb; finfier ^rfd^nb mit jld^ ffi^rt 

3Bo. ^Sr* i^n für« erfie nur. ©riDag'^ nad^^r. (®ie 



'SP'icrict IHttfirUi 

SaKen^ein, mit fld^ felbfl td)enb. 

SBart mofllid^? flönnf id^ nic^t me^r, wie id^ »oBte? 

9lid{it me^r jurürf, noit mir'e beliebt? 3d^ müßte 140 

!Die Xf^at )>oIIbrinflen, iDeil id^ fie flebac^t, 

SRic^t bie SSerfud^ung \>on mir tt)ie^ — bad »£)etj 

®enä§tt mit biefem S^taum, auf ungewiffe 

ßrfüniing ^in bie SWittel mir gcfpatt, 

2)ie SBege bloß mir offen §ab' gehalten? — 145 

Seim großen @ott be^ »&immel6! @6 tt)ar nid^t 

3Rein (Srnfi, befc^loßne ©ac^e xoax ed nie. 

3n bem ©ebanfen bloß gefiel id^ mir; 

2)ie grei^eit reijte mid^ unb ba6 Vermögen. 

3ßafi unred^t, an bem ©aufelbilbe mic^ 150 

Der foniglid^en Hoffnung iu ergoßen? 

33lieb in ber Srufi mir nld^t ber aBiUe firei, 

Unb fa^ id^ nid^t ben guten 9Beg jur Seite, 

Der mir bie SRürffe^r offen ftete bewahrte? 

SBo^in benn fe§' id^ plo^lic^ mic^ geführt? i55 

33a§nlo6 liegf^ hinter mir, unb eine 5IRauer 
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Slud meinen eignen SBetfen baut fic^ auf, 

2)ie mir We Umfe^r tfirmenb §emmt! (Cr hUibt tieffumifl 

©trafbat erfc^ein' iä), unb i^ fann bie ©d^ulb, 

gOBie id^'6 t)erfuc^en mag, nid^t t)on mir »ä^enj i6o 

3)ettn mi<i& ^erflagt ber 2)oppeIfinn be« gebend, 

Unb — felbp ber frommen ClueHe reine Zf)at 

SBfrb ber SJerbad^t, fd^limmbeutenb, mir t)erfliften. 

SBar i6), wofür idb gelte, ber SSerräter, 

^ä) ffittt mir ben guten 6d^etn gef))art, 165 

!Die «^ülle ^ätf id^ bid^t um mid^ geaogen, 

!Dem Unmut Stimme nie gelie^n. Der Unfd^ulb; 

!De6 untjerfu^rten SQBiBend mir bewußt, 

®ab id^ ber 8aune 9laum, ber Seibenfd^aft — 

Stufen war bad 9Bort, weil ed bie Zf^at nid^t war. 170 

3eftt werben fie, wa^ i)Ianlo6 ifi gefd^^n, 

SBettfe^enb, ))Ian)>olI mir jufammenfnäpfen, 

Unb wad ber 3orn unb wad ber fro^e 9Rut 

3»id^ f|)red^en lief im fiberjluf bed i&erjend, 

3u KnfHid^em ®ewebe mir t^ereinen 175 

Unb eine JMage furchtbar braud bereiten, 

Dagegen id^ ))erfiummen muf. ®o §ab' id^ 

SKlt eignem 9left t^erberblid^ mid^ umftrirft, 

Unb nur @ewa(tt^at fann ed reif enb löfen. (^iebmmt flia 

flel^ntb.) 
SBie anberei ba be^ 9Ruted freier 2;rieb 180 

3ur fu^nen 2:§at mid^ jog, bie rau^ gebietenb 
Die »ot ie^t, bie ©r^altung t)on mir ^eifc^t 
(Smfi ifi ber «nblicf ber «otwenbigfeit. 
9lid^t o^ne ©d^auber greift be« 3»enfc^en ^anb 
3n be« ©efc^icW ge^eimni^tjoße Urne. 185 
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Ij 3n meiner Stuß toax meine S^at nod^i meinj 
Sinmol entlaffen au^ bem fid^tn 9Binfe( 
^ed '^erjend, i^rem mätterlic^n SoDen, 
^inau6gefleben in b^ 8eben6 gtembe, 
©e^ört fie jenen tiicffd^en SWäc^ten an, 190 

!Die feined a»enf<]^en Äunji x>txtcmlii) mad&t 

(Qx maä^t Vf^e ©d^ritte bucd^ Simmec; bomt HeiBt et »ieber 
fumenb fielen.) 

Unb toa» ifl bein beginnen? ^afi bu bir'^ 

^näf teb(i<]^ felbfl befannt? 2>u n)iafi bie 9)la(i^t, 

!Die rul^ig; fid^ tl^ronenbe, erfc^üttern, 

!l>ie in ))erj[a^tt ge^eUigtem Seft^, 195 

3n ber ©ewo^n^eit fefigcgt&nbet xuf)t, 

2)ie an ber SSoIfer frommem Äinberglauben 

aRit taufenb jfi^en SBuraeln fic^ befefilgt. 

!Dad n>irb fein Stampf ber 5(ra^ fein mit ber Straft, 

2)en plrd^f id^ nid^t 9Rit jebem ©egner wafl' ic^'«, 

2)en id^ fann fe^n unb in6 8lufle faffen, 201 

2)et; felbji i>oü «Blut, aud^ mir ben 3»ut entflammt. 

@in unfid^tbarer geinb if^^, ben id^ fürchte; 

!Der in ber ÜJlenfd^n »rufi mir tt)iberfie§t, 

3)urd^ feifle Surd^t allein mir fürd^terlidb — 205 

9lid^t, toai (ebenbig, fraft)>oa fid^ ))erfänbigl, 

3fl bad gefä^rlid^ Surc^tbare. !Dad ganj 

®emeine ifi'e, bad mi% ©ejirige, 

Sßa6 immer toax nnb immer mieberfe^rt 

Unb morgen gilt, mlVi ^eute f)at gegolten! 210 

!Denn aud ©emeinem ifi ber iSlenfd^ gemad^t, 

Unb bie ©ewo^n^eit nennt er feine Slmme. 

©e§ bem, ber an ben würbig alten ^auörat 

3§m ru^rt, bad teure erbjiödf feiner a^nen! 
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!X)a^ 3a^r &6t eine ^eiügenbe Jttaft; 215 

9Bad grau )>or 9l(ter i% bca ifl i^m gottUd^. 
®ei im Sefl^e, unb t)u n)ol^n{} im 9ted^t, 
Unb heilig »Icb'd bie aWenge bir betDa^ten. 

(Stt bem $a0en, bet ^mintriti) 
Der \äfmV\(S)t Obetji? 3P ert? giun, er fomme. 
($ase sel^t. SBanmftein f^at ben ^(icf nad^betiflid^ auf bie X^ür 
geheftet.) 

9lo<]& ffi fie rein — noct>! S)a6 SBerbred^en fam 220 
giid^t über biefe Qäfmüt noc^ — ®o fd^mol ifi 
3)ie Orenje, bie jtt)ei 8eben6pfabe fd^eibetl 



gfüttPet Jluflrltt. 

aBaKenfteitt imb SBtan9et 

SBaQenfiein (nad^bem et einen foirf(^enben ^M auf il^n ge^ 

Wet). 3§r nennt (Suä) SaSrangel? 
SBrangel. ©uftat) SOBranflel, Oberfl 

9Som blauen Äegimente ©fibermannianb. 

SBanenjiein. ein SOSrangel roaf^, ber t)or ©tralfunb 
»iel Sofe« 225 

9Sir jugefüflt, bur<]^ ta))fre Oeflenwe^r 
©d^ulb war, baf mir iie ©eeftabt »iberflanben. 

SBranflel. 2)0« SBerf be6 SlemenW, mit bem Sic 
fampften, 
^i(f)t mein SSerbienft ^err ^erjog! ©eine grei^eit 
SSerteibigte mit ©lurmed 9Wad^t ber Seit, 230 

@6 follte 3Reer unb 8anb nid^t einem bienen. 
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aBaOcnficitt. 2)ett abmicatö^ut rift 3ftr mir »om 

SQBrangeL 3<i^ fommc, eine Ärone brauf ju feften. 

äBaaenßein (»inü i^m, $H^ su nr^ntm, fej^ ft^). @uer 
j^rebtti)>. Stemmt 3§r mit flanjer SoOmad^t? 

SBraitflel (MtaSiidf), @d fmb fo mand^ 3tt>eif«t noc^ 
JU löfen — 235 

ffiaaenfiein (nadjbem er öercfm). 3)ec ©rief ^ ^anb' 
unb güf . ß6 iji ein flug 
aJerftanbifl ^aupt, ^err SBtanflel, bem 3l^r bienet 
@6 (einreibt ber Äanalet, er t)onaie^ nur 
2)en eignen ßinfall be6 tjerjlorbnen Äönifl6, 
3nbem er mir jur bö^m'fc^en Äron' ^er^lfe. 240 

S93range(. @r fagt, uxid ki>a§r iß. 2>er «^od^felige 
^at immer grof gebatib^ ^on (Suer ®naben 
gurtrefflid^em SSerjianb unb Selb^ermgaben, 
Unb Pete ber ^&errfc^t)erjianbifljie, beliebt* i^m 
3u fagen, follte ^errfd^er fein unb Äönig. 245 

aBattenjiein. 6r burft" e6 fagen. (@nne $anb \)ei:trattJ 
tid^ faffenb.) 
Slufrid^tig, Dberfi SBrangel — 3c^ noav jietd 
3m ^eraen aud^ gut fd^webifd^ — ©, bad ^abt Ü)x 
3n ©d^leften erfahren unb bei Slfirnberg. 
3c^ tjdtV eud^ oft in meiner 3Äac^t unb lief 250 

I)urd^ eine ^intert^ür eud^ Jiet^ enttt)ifd^en. 
2)00 ip'«; tt)a0 fle in SBien mir nic^t t)erjei^n, 
a9Ba6 ie^t ju biefem ©d^ritt midb treibt — Unb »eil 
flmt unfer Sorteil fo jufammenge^t, 
©0 laft ün6 JU einanber auc^ ein red^t 255 

aSertrauen faffen. 

SBranget 2)00 SSertrou'n tt)irb fommen, 
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!X)a^ 3a^r äbt eine ^eUigenbe Jtraft; 215 

9Bad grau )>or 9l(ter i% t><a ifl i^m gottlid^. 
®ei im Seflfte, unt bu »o^nji im JRed^t, 
Unb ^eilig tDitb'd bie SRenge bir ben)a^ten. 

(Stt bem $agen, bet ^minttiti) 
Der fd^tDeb'fc^ Oberfl? 3P er*^? giun, er fomme. 
(^age gel^t. SQSanmflein f)at ben ^(i(f nad^betiflid^ auf bie Xf^üx 
geheftet.) 

9?oc^ Ift fle rein — noct>! Dad SBcrbred^en fam 220 
9?id^t fiber biefe ®6fmUt noä) — ®o fd^mal ifi 
Die ©renje, bie jtt)ei 8eben6))fabe fd^eibetl 



SföttPeir Jluflrltt. 

SBaHenftein unb SBtanget 

SBaKenßein (nad^bem er einen foirf(^enben ^M auf tl^n %u 

Wet). 3§r nennt (Suäf SaSrangel? 
gOBrangel. ©uftat) SOBranflel, Oberji 

Siom blauen äiegimente ®äbermann(anb. 

SQBallenjiein. (Sin aOBrangel »ar'd, ber t)or ©tralfunb 
»iel Sofe« 225 

9Sir jugeffiflt, iux^ ta))fre Oeflenwe^r 
©d^ulb war, baf mir iie ©eeßabt »iberjianben. 

SQBranflel. 2)a6 SQSert be^ ®emen»; mit bem ®ic 
fampfiten; 
3?id^t mein 95erbienft ^err ^erjpg! ©eine grei§eit 
SSerteibigte mit @lurme6 3Wad^t ber Seit, 230 

@d foOte ^eer unb Sanb nid^t einem bienen. 
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SaOenfiein. !Den S(bmira(d§ut rift 3^y mir 90m 

SßrangeL 3cl^ fomme, eine Stxont brauf ju fe^en. 

SQ^atlenßein (»inft i^m, $(at gu mf^vm, fej^ rt4). @uer 
j^rebiti)). Stommt 3§r mit ganjer SSoOmad^t? 

Sßrangel (bebenfli^). @d fint) fo mand^ dt9eife( noc^ 
ju löfen — 235 

ffiaBenfieitt (nad^bem er geCcfm). 3)et Srief ^ ^Äiib' 
unb güf . e^ iji ein Hug 
gSetftanbig ^aupt, ^err SBtangel, bem 3^r bienet. 
@^ fd^reibt ber banaler, er )>oDjie^ nur 
!Den eignen SinfaB be6 tjerjicrbnen Äönigd, 
3nbem er mir jur bo§m'fd^n Äron' »et^Ife. 240 

SBrangel. @r fagt, WHid »a^r i^. 2)er ^od^felige 
<^at immer grof gebadet ))on (Suer ®naben 
gurtrefflid^em SSerjianb unb Selb^errngaben, 
Unb fleW ber ^errfc^t)erjiänbifljie, beliebt* i^m 
3u fagen, fottte ^errfdber fein unb Ä6nig. 245 

SBaKenfiein. @r butff ed fagen. (@eine $anb \)frttait 
liäi faffenb.) 
aufrichtig, Dberfi ffirangel — 3c^ tt)ar petd 
3m ^eraen aud^ gut fd^webifd^ — ®, bad §abt it)r 
3n ©d^leften erfahren unb bei Slfimberg. 
3d^ fyitf md) oft in meiner 3Rad^t unb lief 250 

3)urd^ eine ^intert^ür eud^ jiet^ enttt)ifd^n. 
2)0« iji'«, tooA fle in SOBien mir nic^t maei^n, 
aaSa« ieftt au biefem ©d^ritt midb treibt — Unb »eil 
9lvat unfer Sorteil fo aufammenge^t, 
©0 laßt ün« a« einanber aud^ ein red^t 255 

93ertrauen faffen. 

SBranget 3)a« SJertrou'n wirb fommen, 
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^cA jleber nnx erß feine @ic^et^it 

aBatfenflein. 3)er Äanaler, merF i6), traut mir nod^ 
nic^t ted^t. 
3a, idf flefle^'^ — 6« liegt ba^ Spiel nid^t ganj 
3u meinem SBorteil. ©eine SBäfirben meint, 260 

SQBenn iäf bem Äaifer, ber mein ^err ifi, fo 
a»itft)ielen fann, iäf tbm' ba^ @leic^ t^un 
8lm geittbe, unb bod eine n^are mit 
9lod^ el^er ju loergei^n, ald ba6 anbte. 
3ji ba« nid^t 6ure 9»einuttfl au(i&, ^err SQBtanflel? 265 

äBrangel. 3(^ ^ab' ^ier blo^ ein Slmt unb feine 
SJleinung. 

SBaOenflein. !Der 5(aifet §at mid^ bid jum äuferflen 
©ebrad^t. 3c^ fann i^m nid^ me^r e^rlid^ bienen. 
3u meiner ©ic^er^eit, au^ SHotwe^r t^u* iäf 
2>en garten ©d^ritt, ben mein 93en)u^tfein tabelt. 270 

Sßrangel. 3d^ glaub'd. ©0 mit ge^t niemanb, ber 
nid^t muf . 

(9lad^ einer ^aufe.) 
S38a6 eure gürfMid^Wt bewegen mag, 
2Ilfo ju t^un an 3^rem ^errn unb ifalfer, 
©ebfi^rt nid^t und gu rid^ten unb ju beuten* 
!J)er ©d^webe fld^t f&x feine gute ®ad^' 275 

9Jlit feinem guten 3)egen unb ©eiriffen. 
!Die 5(onfurrenj ijl, bie ©elegen^eit 
3u unfrer ©unji, im Ärieg gilt jeber aSorteil^ 
SBir nehmen unbebenflid^, »aö fid^ bietet} 
Unb mnn fld^ alle6 richtig fo tjer^ält — 280 

aBaOenjiein. SQSoran benn jweifelt man? 8ln mei^ 
nem SQSiaen? 
2ltt meinen Äräften? 3ct> t)erfj)rad^ bem Äanjler, 
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SBcnn er mir fed^ae^ntaufcnb SRann vertraut, 
^tt ati^tje^ntoufent) ))on I)e6 ftaiferd <&eer 
3)aiu ju fiofen — 

SBrangeL Suer ©naben flnb 285 

Sefannt für einen ^^en jhiegedfärfien, 
gfir einen jweiten 8lttila nxib 5P)jrr§u«. 
9to^ mit Raunen rebet man ba)>on, 
SEBle ®ie t)or 3a§ren, flegen 9Renfd^enbenfen^ 
(Sin ^eer n)ie au^ bem Slid^td ^n>orgerufen. 290 

3ebennoc^ — 

äBaOenfiein. !Denno(^? 

SBrangeL ©eine SBäürben meint, 

(Sin leidster !Ding io6) mbiff ed fein, mit nid^td 
3n6 gelb ju fleOen feddjifltaufenb Ärieger, 
Site nur ein Sed^jigtell bat)on — (« i^U imie) 

SßaDenflein. 9lm n)ad? 

9*nr frei §erau6! 

SQ8ranfleI. 3um S^reubruc^ ju herleiten. 295 

aOBaDenflein. SWeint er? (gr urteilt wie ein ©d^web' 
unb tt)ie 
(Slrt ?ßroteftant. 3§r Sut^rifc^en fec^itet 
gör eure Sibel} eud^ iffe um bie ©ad^'; 
5IRit eurem ^erjen folgt f^r eurer ga^ne. — 
SBer JU bem geinbe lauft t)on eud^, ber §at 300 

üRit itt)eien »g^errn jugleidfi ben 53unb gebrochen. 
98on aUbem iji bie Siebe nic^t bei und — 

SBrangeL ^err @ott im »Fimmel! ^at man §ier^ 
julanbe 
2>enn feine ^eimat, feinen ^erb unb Äird^e? 

SßaQenflein. 3(^ mill @ud^ fagen, tok txa jugel[yt 
— So, 305 
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!Det £)flerreid^er ^at ein Soterlanb 

Unb liebfd itnb ^at au<]^ Urfac^, ed ju lieben. 

2>odJ tiefet ^m, bod faiferiic^ fid^ nennt, 

£ad ^ier in So§etm Raufet, txa §at feind; 

5)00 ifl ber Slu^wurf frember Sanber, iji 310 

5)er oufflegebne 3^il be6 ^olH, bem nic^^ 

©e^oret; ote bie aBgemeine ©onne. 

Unb biefed bö^m'fd^ Sanb, um ba6 wir fed&ten, 

2)00 ^at fein ^erj für feinen ^errn, ben i^m 

3)er SBaffen ©Ifid, nid^t eiflne SBa^l flegeben. 315 

3Rit 3»urren Mgf 6 be« @lauben6 3;vranttel, 

Die 9)lacl^t ^of^ eingefd^recft, beruhigt nic^t 

6in fllfi^enb; xaäf'ooU Slngebenfen lebt 

2)er ®reuel, bie gefd^a^n auf biefem Soben. 

Unb fann'd ber ©o^n tjetgeffen, baß ber SSater 320 

9Rit ^uriben in bie 5Weffe warb fle^eftt? 

(Sin 93oIf, bem bad geboten n)irb, ifl fd^retflid^, 

60 rad^ ober bulbe bie Se^nblung. 

aOBrangef. Der Slbel aber unb bie Dffialere? 
©old^ eine gfud^t unb gelonie, ^err gfirp, 325 

3fl o§ne »eifpiel in ber SBelt ©efd^id^ten. 

SBaBenflein. ©ie flnb auf jeglid^e Sebingung mein. 
9lid^t mir; ben eignen S(ugen m5gt 3§r glauben. 
(Ör giebt if^m bie (SibtffotmeL SBwitöel burdJKcft fie unb legt fie, 
tta(^bem er gdefen, fd^koeigenb auf ben Xifd^.) 

SBie ife^^ »egreift 3§r nun? 

SBrangel. Segreif«; tocfi tannl 

^err gürfl! 3(^ faff' bie 9Ra«e faßen — 3a! 330 
3d^ ^abe SoDmad^t, alle« abjufd^Iiefen. 
e« jie^ ber Ä^eingraf nur »ier !£agemärfd{^ 
aSon ^ier mit fünfae^ntoufenb 9Kann; er »ortet 
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2Iuf Dritt nur, ju Syrern ^eer ju ^oßea 

5)ie Otbte ficH' ic^ aud, fobato tt)ir einig. 335 

SSaDenfiein. 9Bad iß M Stanltt^ ^orberung? 

aSBtanflel (bÄmflid^). ßtobl^ ategimenter gilt rt, fd^we* 

SRein fto))f muf bafur ^aften. SlOe^ fönnte 
3ule^ nur falfd^c« @»)iel — 

SßaQenfiein (fället auO. «^ecv ©darnebe! 

SBrangct (w^ig fortfai^rmb). SRuf bemnac^ 

3)arauf befiehlt, baf ^etjog grieblanb förmU^ 340 

Untt)ibenufK<i^ bxt^t mit bem Äaifer, 
@onft i^m fein fd^n)ebifcl^ 93olf ))ertrauet wirb. 

SBaOenfiein. äBod ifl bie gorberung? Sagfd futj 
unb gut. 

Sßrangel. Die fpan'fd^en diegimenter, bie bem Stai\tx 
Ergeben, ju entttjaffneni ißrag ju nel^men 345 

Unb biefe ©tobt, wie au(^ ba6 ©tenifc^Iof Sger, 
!I>en ®(^n)eben einjutäumen. 

SBaOenflein. Siel geforbett! 

5ßrag! @ei'^um@get! Slber qjrag? @e§t nici{>t 
3c^ leifl' eud^ jebe ©id^er^eit, bie i^r 
SSemfinff geweife '^on mir forbem möget. 350 

$tag aber — Summen — fann idj felbji befd^fiften. 

SBrangel. ^an jn)e{felt nid^t baran. ^ ifi und 
oud^ 
3li^t \m^ Sefd^ä^en b(of. Sßit n)oaen 9Renfd^en 
Unb ®elb umfonfi nid^t oufgemenbet ^aben. 

äSaaenjiein. 9Bie btUig. 

9B¥ange(. Unb fo lang, bid tt)iY entfd^äbtgt, 

SIeibt 5ßrag t)er))fanbet. 

äBaOenflein. Zimt i^r und fo wenig? 35^ 

s. w. T. 2 
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SBratiflcl (ftr^t auf). !Dcr 6c^tt)cbc muf fidji t>orfe^tt 
mit t)em 2)eutfc^en. 
iWan ^at und überd Dfimeer hergerufen} 
®erettet ^aben tt)ir t>om Unterganfl 
!Dae 3leid{i — mit unferm ©lut M ©tauben« grel^eit, 
!Die ^eW'fle fie^r* M et>anfleHumd 361 

SBerflegelt — 3lber jeftt fd^on füllet man 
Sflid^t me^r We SBof)(t^at, nur Me Saft, erbllcft 
SWit fd^eelem Slug We gremMinge im Sleid^e 
Unb fc^icfte gern mit einer »&anbt>oD[ @elb 365 

Und ^eim in unfre SBalber. 5Rein ! n>ir ^aben 
Um Subad' 2o^n, um flingenb @olb unb ©ilber 
!X)en j^onig auf ber Sßalftatt nid^t getaffen! 
©0 t>ieler ©einweben abeliged 93Iut, 
@d iji um ®oIb unb Silber nid^t flefloffen! 370 

Unb nic^t mit magerm Sorbeer tt)oD[en wir 
3um SSatertanb bie 9Bim^)el tt)ieber lüften j 
23ir tt)oD[en ©firger bleiben auf bem S5oben, 
!t)en unfer Äönig fallenb flc^ erobert. 

aOBaUenftein. ^elft ben gemeinen geinb mir niebcr^ 
galten, 375 

3)ad fd^öne ©renjtanb fann eud^ nidbt entge^n. 

SBrangel. Unb liegt ju S3oben ber gemeine geinb, 
S98er fnüj)ft bie neue greunbfd^aft bann jufammen? 
Und ift befannt, ^err gürft — n>enn gleich ber ©c^njebe 
9lid^td bat)on merfen foH — ha^ 3^r mit ©ad^fen 380 
©e^eime Unter^anblung ^)flegt. SBer bfirgt und 
!Dafur, baf tt)ir nic^t D^)fer ber Sefc^lüffe (Inb, 
!Die man t)or und ju t)e^len nötig ad^tet? 

aaSaHenflein. SQSo^l tt>a^lte fidb ber Äanjler feinen 
ÜKann, 
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@r ^ätf mir feinen jS^tn fd^icfen fönnen. (ttofflf^.) 
Sefmnt (guc^ eine« »effem, ®u^a\> aBrangeL 386 

Son $rag nid(it« me^t. 

äSrangel. ^{er euMgt meine ^ioUma^t 

SBaUenflein. @ud(i meine «^au))t{}abt räumen ! Sieber 
tref iiSf 
3urucf — ju meinem Äaifer. 

SQBrangeL aBentf« nod^ 3eit ifl. 

SaSaKenjIein. 2>a« fle^t bei mir, nod(i je^, ju jebet 
©tunbe. 390 

9Brange(. SSieBeid^t )>or n>en{g 3^agen no(^. <^eut 
nid^ me^r. 
— ©eit ber ©efln flefangen flftt, nidjit me^t. 
(Sie SBonenflein betrofm fd^tDeist.) 
^err gurfl! tt)ir glauben, baf ©ie'« e^rlidb meinen; 
©eit fleftetn jinb tpir be« gett)if — Unb nun 
2)ie« ©tott un« für bie Zxnpptn bürgt, ijl nid^«, 395 
aaSad'bem SBertrouen nod^ im SBege fHtnbe. 
^rag foll un« nidjft entanjeien. ÜRein ^err Äanjlet 
SSegnüflt fic^ mit ber Slltfiabt, (Suer ©noben 
Saft er ben JRatfd^in unb bie fleipe Seite. 
2)od^ Sger muf t)or allem fldji un« offnen, 400 

Qff an Äwifunftion ju benfen ijl. 

SBaHenftein. ^ud^ alfo foH id^ trauen, i^r nid^t mir? 
3d^ tt)ill ben SSorfc^lag in ©rtpägung jie^n. 

9Br an gel. 3n feine gar ju lange, muf id^ bitten. 
3n« jtt)e6e 3a^r fd^on fc^leid^t bie Unter^anblung } 405 
(Srfolgt audji bieömal nic^t«, fo will ber Äanjler 
2luf immer fie für abgebtod^n galten. 

aOBaaenjiein. 3^r brängt mid^ fef^r. ©n folc^er ©d^ritt 
mü n>o^l 

2 — 2 
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53ct)ad^t fein. 

SBranflel. 6^' man äbet^aiH)t btan benft, 
i&ert gurfi ! 2)urd^ rafd^e 3^^at nur fann er glürfen. 410 

(OTr gel^t ob.) 

$cd^sfor llufttift 

$2Ba(((nflein. Xtx^tt^ imb SKo fommm )udt(f. 

300. 31^0 tic^tifl? 

Xetjf^. ©eib i^t einig? 

3no. !Diefet Qä^mbt 

@infl ganj jufrieben fort. 3a, i^r feib einig. 

SBanenjlein. ^ort ! 5Rocl^ ifi nid^W gefd^e^n, unb — 
tt)0^l erwogen, 
3cl& tt)iK ed lieber bodji nic^t t^un. 

Ztxit\), aSie? 2Bae iji ba«? 

SBaHenjIein. Son biefer Schweben ®nabe leben, 
Der Öbermfitigen? 3d^ trüg* e6 nld^t. 4^6 

300. ftommfi bu aW glüc^tling, i^re ^ilf erbettelnb? 
Du bringefl i^nen me^r, al6 bu enH)fangfi. 

SBaOenjIein. SBie tt)ar'd mit Jenem föniglld^en S3our^ 
bon, 
Der feine« 98olfe« geinbe ^ä) »erfaufte 420 

4nb aBunben fd()lug bem eignen Saterlanb? 
5lud& toax fein 8o^n, ber SÄenfd^en ?lbfd{ieu rächte 
Die unnatürlich fret)el^afte Xf)at. 

3O0. 3il bad bein gaO? 

2BaOenjlein. Die Xreue, fag* id& cuä), 

3fi iebem 5Wenfd^en toie ber nid^jie Slut^freunb, 425 
8lte i^ren Städter fü^lt er jic^ geboren. 
Der ©eften geinbfd^aft, ber ^Parteien JBut^ 
Der alte 5Reib, bie ©ferfud&t mad^t grlebe, 
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SBa« nodji fo n>fitent) xlnqjt, (ic^ ju itx^mn, 

^ertragt, t>ergtci(l6t (14 ben gemeinen geinb 430 

2)er SWenfc^Uc^felt, ba» »Übe 3:iet ju jagen, 

2)0^ motbenb einbrid^t in bie fld^re »^ürbe, 

saSorin ber Wenfd^ geborgen n>o^nt — benn ganj 

Äann i^n bie eigne 5Hugf)eit nic^t befdbirmen. 

?Rur an bie ©time fe^f i^m bie Statut 435 

^a^ iiäft ber Sbtgen, fromme Streue foQ 

2)en blofgegebnen Sificfen i^m befc^uften. 

3^erjf^. 2)enf' t)on bir felbji nid^t fd^Ummer, ate ber 
geinb, 
Der JU ber 3;^ bie »^Snbe freubig bietet 
@o jartßdji ba^^te jener Äarl oud^ ni^, 440 

3)er Ä)^m unb Sl^n^err biefed Äaifer^aufe«, 
3)er na^m ben Sourbon auf mit offnen afrmen, 
3)enn nur »om S?u^en toirb bie SBelt regiert. 

$icbcnicr JlufirUi 

(Drdfin Xergf)^ )u ben Vorigen. 

aSBaneriftein. ©er ruft eud{i? ^ier iji fein ©efc^afi 

f&x aaSeiber. 
©r&fin. 3c^ fomme, meinen ©lücftounfd^ abjulegen. 
— Äomm' id^ ju frfi§ ettt)a? 3db »W nid{it ^offen. 446 
aaSaUenfiein. ®Axan^' bein Slnfe^n, Jerafv- *eif 

Pe ge^n. 
©räfin. 3c^ gab ben So^men einen Äonig fdfion. 
aSBaHenfiein. (St toax barnadji. 
©räfin (gu ben anbem). Sflun, tooran liegt e«? ©prec^! 
2;erjf^. 2)er ^erjog tt)itl nid^t. 
©rafin. 83310 nic^it, toa« er muf ? 4S0 
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SHo. ?ln ©ud^ iji'« jeftt. SSetfud&t'e, kenn id^ bin fertig, 
oprid^t man t>on Streue mir unb t>on @en)iffen. 

@räfin. 9Bie? ba nod^ aKe^ (afl in mittx $erne, 
2)er SBefl jid^ nod^'unenblid^ »or Mr befjntc, 
5)a ^atteji bu entfc^tuf unb 9)?ut — unb jcftt, 455 
!Da dud bem S^rdume äBa^r^eit tperben n)iQ, 
2)a blc SSoHbringung na^c, ber Srfolg 
SScrfid^ert tfl, ba fangji bu an ju jagen? 
SRur in Sntnjurfen bifi bu iap^tx, feig 
3n Späten? @ut! @ieb beinen geinben SRed^t! 460 
2)a eben ift e^, tt)0 fle bid^ ertt)arten. 
2)en ^ox\aii glauben fie bir gern; fei fidler, 
2)af fie'^ mit S3rief unb Siegel bir belegen ! 
!Dod^ an bie üJJJglid^feit ber S^^at glaubt feiner, 
2)a müften fie bld^ fürd^ten unb bic^ achten. 465 

Sjf« moglid^? !Da bu fo mit bifi gegangen, 
2)a man ba^ ©d^limmfie mi^, ba bir bie 3;§at 
®d^on afö begangen jugered^net tt)irb, 
aBinp bu jururfjie^n unb bie grud^t verlieren? 
'@nttt)orfen Hof, ifi'« ein gemeiner gre^el, 470 

aScKfuH if^^ ^i^ unjierblid^ Unternehmen ; 
Unb mnn ed glücft, fo ift eö aud{> Wiidjn, 
2)enn aller Sluögang ifl ein ©otteöurteil. 

Äam merbiener (tritt i^min). 2)er Dberft ?ßiccotomlni. 

©räfin (Wnefl). (Soll »arten. 

aOBaHenfiein. 3d^ Tann i^n jeftt nid^t fe^n^ din an^ 
ber mal. 475 

itammerbiener. ?Rur um jtt)ei Slugenblidfe bittet er, 
@r fjaV ein bringenbe6 ©efd^aft — 

aßattenflein. SBer mif, tt)ad er un^ bringt. 3d^ 
will bod^ ^ören. 
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©täfln (Jiaä^ty 9So^( ma^'^ i^m btingenb fdn. !Du 

fannfl'Ä cmarten. 
aBanenfleitt, ffia« ifT«? 

®tafin. S)u foOfi e6 nad(i^ wlffen. 480 

Scftt benfe bran, ben aSranflel abjuferf gen. (Äamwerbienap 

aBallcnjIeitt. SBenn eine SBa^I nod^ tt)&re — nodji 
ein mllberer 
8Iudn>efl fic^ fänbe — iefct nod^ tt)ia ld& l^n 
(Smo^len unb ba6 auf erfle t)ermeiben. 

©tifln. aSerlangfl bu tt>elter nlc^W, ein fold^et SBeg 
Siegt na^ \>t>x blr. ©d^lcf blefen aOBtauflel fort! 486 
SSerglf ble alten Hoffnungen, toirf beln 
tBergangne^ Seben m^ entfd^Uef e bld^, 
®n neue« anjufangen. 8lu(^ ble JTugenb 
Hat l^re ^dbm, tole ber 3iu^m, bad @Iü(f. 490 

Sielf ^In nad^ SBlen jum Äaifer fle^nbe« guf e6; 
9ilmm eine t>one ffaffe mit, crflar', 
!Du ^'fi ber Diener Xreue nur erproben, 
2)en B^mbtn btof jum bejlen ^aben »ollen. 

300. 8lud^ bamit m iu fljat. SWan weif ju t>lel. 
@r n)urbe nur ba« ^<mpt jum 3:obedbto(fe tragen. 496 

©räfin. !Da« fürc^f Id^ nlc^t. ©efeftllc^ l^n ju richten, 
ge^lt'« an »ettjelfenj SBllKur melben jle. 
3Ran tt)lrb ben H^^ ^^<fl ^^ffen al^^n. 
3d^ Wf w>le ÄÖ^ fommen tolrb. !Der Äonlg 500 

SJon Ungarn wirb erfd^elnen, unb e« toirb fldji 
SJon fettfl »erflehen, baf ber H^^JOfl i^^y 
3tiä)t ber grflSrung n>lrb ba« erfl bebürfen. 
Der Äörtlg tt)lrb ble XtvOfpzn lajfen fd^woren, 
Unb aße« wirb In feiner Drbnung bleiben. 505 
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2(n einem fWorgen ifl ber *&ergog fort. 
2luf feinen ©d^lujfern tt>ix\> e^ nun lebenbig, 
2)ort wirb er jagen, baun, ©efiüte galten, 
®id^ eine ^offtatt grünten/ golbne ©d^lüjfel 
Slu6teilen, gajifrei grof e S^afel geben, 510 

Unb; furg, ein großer Äonigjein — im ffleinen! 
Uttb mil er Hug fid^ gu befc^eiben tt)eif, 
SRid^td tt)irHic^ me^r gu gelten, gu bebeuten, 
S&ft man i^n fd^eineU; m^ er mag^* er n)irb 
@in großer ^ring U^ an fein Snbe fd^einen. 515 

@i nun! ber »^ergog ift bann eben oud^ 
!Der neuen ÜRenfd^n einer, bie ber 5trleg 
@mJ)orgebrad^t, ein übernad^tige« 
®efd^6^f ber »^ofgunjl, bie mit gleid^em Slufbanb 
grei^errn unb gürjien mad^t. 520 

aSBaHenjiein (fle^t auf, i^eftig Um^t). 3eigt einen Sffieg 
mir an aud biefem !Drang, 
»^ilfreid^e SJläd^tel einen foCdJ^en geigt mir, 
3)en id^ i)ermag gu ge^n — 3d^ fann mid& nid^t, 
SBle fo ein SBort^elb, fo ein 3;ugenbfd^tt)ater, 
8ln meinem SBiffen tt)armen unb ©ebanfen — 525 

S?id^t gu bem ©Ificf, baö mir ben mdm Uf)it, 
®roft^uenb fagen: @e^! id^ braud^' bid^ nid^t! 
S98enn idSf nidjit tt)irfe me^r, Un i^ t)ernid^tet. 
5Rid^t O^fer, nid&t @efaf)ren will id^ fd^eun, 
!Den le^en Sd^ritt, ben äuferfien, gu meibenj 530 

3)od^ tfj' id^ flnfe in bie Slid^tigfeit, 
©0 Hein aufbore, ber fo grof begonnen^ 
^' mid^ bie SBelt mit jenen Slenben 
aSertoed^felt, bie ber Sag erfd^afp unb fiürjt, 
(Sff f^)red^e SBSelt unb SRa^mli meinen SRamen 535 
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»llt abfd^eu oue, unb grieblanb fei bU «ofung 

gut jebe Pud^newerte 3;fKit. 

®taftn. aaSad ifl benn ^er fo tüfbet bie 9}atut? 

3d^ fantfe nidjit flnben, fage mirt — o, (af 

3)ed Sttetfllaubene n&d^tK(^ ®efi)enjier 540 

9«d^t bellte« ^Ben Oeijle« SWeipet tottbtnl 

3)u bifl be6 ^0(l^)>errat6 toetflaqt; ob mit, 

Ob o^ne Siedet, ijl jefto nid^t bie %xa^t — 

Du bifi t>etloren, wenn bu b\ä) nid^t fd^neJf bet SWad^t 
I Sebienf}, bie bu befi^efl — (Sil n)o lebt benn 545 

i Da« firiebfame ®efd^o))f, ha» feine« 2eben« 

3id^ nid^t mit aUtn 2eben«fr&ften tpe^tt? 

5Ba« ip fo fü^n, ba« 9lottt)e§r nid^t entfd^ulbigt? 

SBaBenjiein, ©njl war mit biefet getbinanb fo ^utb* 
teic^} 

©r liebte mid^, et l^ielt mld^ mxt, kfy flanb 5So 

Det «Äd^fie feinem ^etjen. ffleld^en gütffen 

'Öot et gee^tt, tt)ie mid^? — Unb fo ju enben! 
®t&fia ®o tteu bewa^tft bu jebe Heine ®un{l, 

Unb füt bie Jhanfung ^afl bu fein ®ebAd^tni«? 

ÜRuf id^ bid^ btan etinnetn, tt>ie man blt 555 

3u JReflendbutg bie tteuen Dienjie lohnte? 

Du ^attefi leben Staub im fUtiäf beleibifltj 

3^n gtof )U mad^n^ ^attefl bu ben ^a^, 

Den glud^ bet ganjen SBelt auf bid^ gelaben; 

3m ganjen 5)eutfd{>Ianb lebte blt fein gteunb, 560 

SBell bu allein gelebt füt beinen 5talfet. 

Sin l^n blof ^ieltejl bu bei jenem Stutme 

Dld^ feji, bet auf bem 9iegen«butget !i;ag 

^id) gegen bld^ jufammenjog — Da lief et 

Didff fattenl lief bld^ faUen! bld{i bem Sattern, S^S 
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Dem Übermütiflen, jum D^fer fallen! 

@ag' nid(it; baf bie jurucfgegebne SBurbe 

2)a« erjle, fd^iwte Uttte(!^t ou^efo^nt. 

mä)t mi)xliäf guter SEBiOe fieUte hid), 

^l^ jleWe ba« ©efeft ber gerben 9?ot 570 

2ln biefen ^la^, ben man bft gern i)em)e{9ert. 

SBaBenjIein. Stielet i^rem fluten SaSitten; bod ifi tt)a^r, 
^0^ feiner gjeiflunfl banf ic^ biefed Slmt. 
mfXrcaaiSf' iH)% fo mipraud^' i^ fein SSertrauen. 

©räfln. 93ertrauen? Sieiguufl? — 3Ran beburfte 
beiner ! 575 

2)ie ungeflüme ^ßrefferin, bie 9lot, 
!Der ni(!^t mit ^o^len Sftamen, giguranten 
@ebient i% bie bie 3:^at n)ia, nici^t bad 3eid^en, 
3)en ©rotten immer auffud^t unb ben Sejlen, 
3^n an ba« Siuber flellt, unb mü^te fle i^n 580 

Slufflreifen au« bem ?ßobel felbfi — bie fe^tc bic^ 
3n biefe« «mt unb fd^rieb bir bie ©efiattunfl. 
3)enn lange, bid e« nid^t me^r fann, be^ilfl 
®i^ Med ©efd^led^t mit feilen ©Hat>enfeelen 
Unb mit ben !l)ra^tmafd^inen feiner itunft — 585 

2)od^ mnn ba« Siuferfie i^m na^e tritt, 
Der ^o^le ©d^ein e« nic^t me^r t^ut, ba fallt 
@« in bie flarfen ^änbe ber Statur, 
Ded JRiefenfleijiee, ber nur fid{> fle^ord^t, 
9Kd^t6 i)on aSerträflen weif unb nur auf it)re 590 

Sebinflung, nld^t auf feine, mit i^m Rubelt. 

SBaHenfleln. SBa^r iP'd! Sie fa^n mic^ immer, n)ie 
ic^ bin, 
3d^ ^b' fie in bem Äaufe nid^t betrogen, 
^mn nie ^ielt id^'ö ber 9Mu^e tt)ert, bie fOlgin 
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Umgreifenbe ®emutdart ju verbergen. 595 

®räfin. aSielmc^t — bu ^jl Wd^ furc^bor ftM flejeigt. 
9l{(!^t bu, ber ftM fic^ felbet treu gebUeben, 
3) IC ^ben unre(!^t, bie bid^ furd^teten 
Uttb bod{f bie SRad^t bit in bie ^änbe iabtn. 
3)etttt redjit ^ jlebcr eigene Straftet; 600 

3>et ubeteinfUntmt mit ftd^ [elbfl ; e^ giebt 
Xtin anbred Unted(it; atö bcn 9Biberff)ru(!^. 
SBorfi bu ein anbrer, atö bu t)oi: ad^t 3a^ren 
9Äit geuer unb ©d^wert burd& !Deutfd^Ianb6 iheife jogft, 
5)ie @eif et fdjiwangefi ober olle Sanber, 605 

^o^n ft)rad^efi aßen Orbnungen be^ 3leic^d, 
2)et Statte furc^terlid^e^ 3ied^t nur ubteji 
Unb jebe Sanbee^o^eit niebertratft 
Um beine6 Sultan^ ^errfd^ft audgubreiten? 
!Da xoax e« Seit, ben jlolien aSBiaen bir 610 

3u bred^en, bid^ jur Drbnung ju »ertt)eifenl 
2)od^ mf)l gefiel bem Äaifer, toa^ i^m nü^te, 
Unb fd^tt)eigenb brüdff er biefen 8ret)ett^aten 
®ün faiferßd^e« ©iegel auf. SBad bomatö 
©credit tt)ar, »eil btf^ für i^n t^fc ijl'e ^eute 615 
^uf einmal fc^änblid^, n>eil ed gegen i^n 
Oerid^tet wirb? 

SBattenfiein (auffte^b). aSon biefer Seite fa^ i6)'^ nie 
— 3a! 2)em 
SP tt)irHi(^ fo. (S6 übte biefer itaifer 
3)urd^ meinen 2lnu im JReid^e 3^^aten auö, 620 

!Die nad^ ber Orbnung nie gefd^e^en foHten. 
Unb felbfi ben gürjienmantel, ben id^ trage, 
SJerbanF id^ 3)ienfien, bie Serbred^en fmb. 

©räfin. ©ejie^e benn, baf jn)i[d{ien bir unb if)m 
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3)ie 5Rebe nid^t fann fein t)Ott 5ßjlid^t unb 9ied^t, 625 

9lur t)on bet 3»ad^t unb ber ©elegcn^eit! 

3)er SlugenWW ijl ba, xoc bu bic ©ummc 

3)«r flrof en Seben^rcd^nung ai^^n fonp, 

Die 3eid^en flehen rieg^aft übet Wr, 

©lud »infcn bie ?ßlaneten bir herunter 630 

Unb rufen: (Sd ift an bet 3eit! «^afl bu 

2)ein 8eben lang umfonfl bet ©terne 2auf 

©emejfen? — ben Cluabranten unb ben Sfefel 

®efu^tt? — ben 3oblaf, bie »^Immeföfuflel 

2Iuf biefen SBänben nad^flea^mt, um bldji ^erum 635 

©efleOt in fiummen, a^nungdt)oaen 3^icien 

2)ie fieben ^errfd^et be^ ©efd^icW; 

5Rur um ein eitle« ®^iel bamit gu treiben? 

gfi^rt aUt biefe SuriiPung ju nid^t«, 

Unb ip fein 5Warf in biefer ^o^len ihinft 640 

!Daf jle bir felbjl nid^t« gilt, nid^t« über bid^ 

aSermag im augenblicfe ber dntfd^eibung? 

9BaQenflein (ifl todl^cmb biefer legten dtebe mit l^eftig acBei« 

tenbem ©entüt auf^ unb abgegangen unb jlel^t {t^t pUlfiiäf ^iU, 

bie ©rfifln unterbrec^enb). ^uft mir ben SBrangel, unb 

e« fojfen gleid^ 
2)rei »oten fotteln. 

3ßo. 9lun, gelobt fei ®ott! (dilt i^inau«.) 

aßanenfiein. Se ifi fein bofer ®eifi unb meiner. 

3^n 64s 

©traft er burd^ mid^, ba6 S33erfjeug feiner »^errfd^ifuc^t, 
Unb id^ ertoarf e6, baf ber JRad^e ©ta^l 
?lud^ fd^on für meine S3rufi gefd^liffen ifi. 
9lid^t ^offe; tt)er bed !Drad^en 3äf)ne fät, 
erfreuliche« ju ernten. 3ebe Unt^at 650 
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St&flt i^rctt eifltten 3la(!^eenflel fd^on, 
2){e bofe ^offtmng^ unter intern «^erjen. 

©r fann mir nid^t mtfft traun, — fc fann id^ aaif 
9}{d^t me^ aut&d. ®ef(!^e^e t)enn, n>ad muf. 
9te(|4 fletd (e^&It bad ©c^iiffal, benn m <&er) 655 

am un« ifi fein gebietrifd^er aJcUale^er. 
(3u %ni%) Srinfl mir ben aOBrangel in mein Äabinett, 
Die »oten toiO id^ fetter f^rec^en. ©d^icft 
^ad^ bem Dcta)^io ! (Sttr (Statin, totld^ eim triunt))^imiibe 97tmf 

mad^t.) gro^lorfe nid^t! 
Denn eiferfüd^tig fmb be« ©d^icffold SRäd^te. 660 

Soreilig 3aucig>jen greift in i^re JRec^te. 
2)en ©amen legen n>ir in i^re ^hnbt, 
Db ®IM, oi UngUtcf aufgebt, (e^rt bad @nbe. 
(Sn^em er abgebt, f&Ht Ut SBor^ong.) 



§tflet infinit 

^anenjlein. Octaoio $iccolomini. Salb barouf ^ax 
$icco(ominu 

SBailenficln. ÜRir melbet er aud 8lnj, er läge franf,- 
2)od^ ^ab' id^ fld^re 9lad^rld^t; baf er flc^ 665 

3u Stauenberg üerjledft beim ©röfen ©aHad. 
5Rimm belbe feji unb fd^ldP p^ wir '^ie^er. 
Du übernimmji bie fpanifd^en StegimerUer, 
?road^fl immer Slnjialt unb bifi niemals fertig, 
Unb treiben fle bid^, gegen mid^ gu jle^n; ^ 670 

®o fagfi bu ia unb bleibji gefejfelt pe^n. 
3ci^ tt>eif, baf bir ein 3)ienji bamit gefd^ie^t, 
3n biefem. Spiel bid{> müfig ju »erhalten. 
2)u retteji gern, fo lang bu fannft, ben @d^eitt; 
Srtreme ©d^ritte [inb nid^t beine ^a^t, 675 

3)rum f^aV id{> biefe dtoUt für bid^ au^efud^t; 
2)u wirjl mir burd^ bein 3ti6)t^tf)nn biefedmol 
2lm nü^tid^fien — ©rfiart fid^ unterbeffen 
2)ad ®lüdE für mic^, fo toeift bu, toa^ ju t^un. 
{3Kar ^ptccolomini tritt mu) 
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3e^, Mtt, itf). !Z)u muft ^ut nad^t nod^ fott. 680 
9limm meine eignen opferte. — 3)iefen ba 
Se^a(r ic^ ^iet — ^aä)f^ mit bem Slbfc^leb fura! 
SaSir »erben un« ia, benf id^, oHe firo^ 
Unb fllücflic^ tt)ieberfe^n. 

Dctat)io (jtt fnnm ©oi^n). SBir ft)re(^n un^ n^. 

^tpcifcr Jluffrifi 

fBaUtnfinn, 9Kax $icco(omiui 

gjlar Wert fi4 i^m). ^Rein ©enetal — 

agSaOeniiein. 2)er bin ic^ nid^ me^r, 685 

aaSenn bu bed Äaifer« Ofpaier bid{i nennp. 

SWar. ©0 MeibW baH bu tt)iafi ba« ^eer »eriaffen? 

SQBaaenjiein. 3d{i ^ab' be« ftaifer« !Dienfi entfagt. 

5War. Unb tt)illfi ba6 ^m »etlaffen? 

SBattenfiein. SJielme^r ^of id^, 

5Rir'ö enger nod^ unb fefter ju üerbinben. ((Sx fe^t fic^.) 
3a, aWar. Stid^t e^er mUr id^ blr'« eröffnen, 691 

afld bl« be6 »^anbeln« ©tunbe tt)ürbe fdjilagett. 
2)er Sugenb flIüdElid^e6 ©efu^I ergreift 
3)0^ aied^te leidet, unb eine greube i\t% 
3)a6 eigne Urteil i)rufenb au^juüben, 695 

SBo baö @remi)el rein ju lofen iji. 
Dod^, tt?o t)on jtt)ei gett)ij[en Übeln ein« 
ergriffen n^erben muf; n^o fid^ baö ^erj 
9iid^t ganj jurudfbringt aud bem Streit ber ?PjIid^tcn, 
Da ifl eö Sffio^ltfiat, feine ffia^l ju ^aben, 700 

Unb eine ®un^ iji bie 9lottt)enbigfeit 
— 3)ie ifi »erlauben, ©liefe nic^t jururf. 
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©d tann Wr nid^t« me^r Reifen. Slide t>ortt)irtd! 
Urteile nid^t! bereite Mc^, iu fyinbünl 

— !Det ^of tjcd meinen Untergang befd^Iojfen; 705 
!Drum Hn id^ toiUtni, itjm )U^or ju fommen. 

— aBir »erben mit ben ©d^weben un^ »erbinben. 
©e^r nnidfre 8eute fmb'ö unb gute greunbe. 

($&U ein, $iccotcminid ^nttoott mvartenb.) 

— 3d^ ^ab* Md^ überraf^t. Antwort' mir nid^t. 

3d^ n)iß bir 3«it »ergönnen, bic^ ju faffen. 710 

((St ^el^t auf unb Qti^t mä) hinten. SKax fielet lange unbetoegUd^, in 

ben ^eftigflen ©d^met) oetfe^t; toie er eine ^etoegung maä)t, tommt 

aBaHenftein gurüd unb ftelCt fid^ »or ii^n.) 

9Rar. 51Keln ©eneral! — 2)u mad^fi midji ^eute mum 

!Denn bi6 auf biefen S^ag toax mir'6 erfpart, 

!Den SBSeg mir felbft ju ftnben unb bie SRic^tung. 

2)ir folgf id^ unbebingt. ?[uf bld^ nur brauc^f id^ 

3u fe^n unb toax be« redeten $fab« gewif. 715 

3um erpenmale ^eut t)ertt)eifefi bu 

9Kid^ an mi(^ felbfi unb jwingft mid^, eine SBa^l 

3u treffen jtt)ifd^en bir unb meinem ^ergen. 

SBaHenflein. ©anft tt)iegte bid^ bi^ ^eute bein ©efd^idf, 
3)u fonntefi fpielenb beine 5ßftid^ten üben, 720 

3ebtt)ebem fd^onen S^rieb ©enüge tf)un, * 
9Kit ungeteiltem »&erjen immer ^anbeln. 
@o fann^e nid^t ferner bleiben. Jeinblid^ fd^eiben 
!Die SBege fid^. ÜRtt ?ßflid^ten pretten ?Pfli^ten. 
2)u muft Partei ergreifen in bem ifrieg, 725 

!Der gwlfd^en beinem greunb unb beinern italfer 
®ld^ jeftt entjunbet. 

ÜKar. ifrieg! 3fi bad ber 9tamt^ 

2)er iWeg ift fd^recflid^, tt>k bed »^Immete plagen, 
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Dod^ er ifi flut, iji qu ©efd^irf, tt>ie (Je. 

3fi bae ein guter JWeg, ben bu bem Äaifer 730 

SBereitefi mit M Äaifer6 eignem »&eer? 

D ©Ott be^ ^immete, tt)ad ifi ba6 für eine 

aSeranberung ! 3iemt fold^e Sprache mir 

aRit bir, ber, tt>ie ber fefle ©tern bed 5ßote, 

aWir atö bie ?ebendregel t)orgef(^ienen ! 735 

D, ml6)tn 9iif erregfi bu mir im «&erjen I 

5)er bitten (S^rfurd^t eingewac^fnen S^rieb 

Unb be^ @e^orfam6 ^eilige ©emo^n^eit 

©oH xä) t)erfagen lernen beinem Slamen? 

5Rein, tt>enbe nic^t bein Slngefid^t ju mir ! 740 

@d tt)ar mir immer eine6 ©otted äntlifc 

Äänn über mid^ nid&t gleich bie 9Rac^t t)erlieren; 

2)ie Sinne finb in beinen 95anben no(f), 

^at gleid^ bie Seele blutenb fid^ befreit I 

SBaßenfiein. SKar, ^or' mid^ an. 

3»ar. £), t^u e6 ni^t! S^u'e nid^t. 745 

®ie^, beine reinen, ebeln 3uge tt)ijfen 
5Rod^ nid^t6 t)on biefer unglürffergen 2;§at. 
S3lof beine Ginbilbung beflcdfte fie, 
3)ie Unf^ulb Witt fic^ nid^t t)ertrciben laffen 
2lu^ beiner ^o^eitblirfenben ©efialt. 750 

SBirf i^n ^eraud, ben fc^warjen gicrf, ben Seinb. 
@in bofer 3^raum blo0 ifi e6 bann gen)efen, 
2)er iebe fic^re S^ugenb warnt. @6 mag 
!Die 9Ken[^f)eit fold^e Slugenbtirfe ^aben; 
2)od^ fiegen muf ba^ glüdfli^e ©efü^I. 755 

5Rein, bu n)irft fo nid^t enbigen. !Dad tt)urbe 
SSerrufen bei btn 9Kenfc^en jlebe grofe 
Statur unb iebe^ mäd^tige aSermögen, 

s. w. T. 3 
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dlc6)t geben tt>ürb* e6 bem gemeinen, SBaf^n, 

2)er nld^t an @t)Ie^ in t)er grei^eit glaubt 760 

Unb nur ber Df)nmaä)t fld^ t)ettrauen mag. 

aBattenfiein. Streng wirb bfe SBelt mid^ fabeln, id& 
ertt)art' e6. • 
ÜRlr felbfi f(3^on fagt' id^, tt>a6 bu fagen fannft. 
2Ber miebe nid^t, tt)enn er'a umgeben fann, 
2)a« aiuferfie! 5)pd^ ^ler Ifi feine SBa^l, 765 

3d^ muf @ett)alt ausüben ober leiben — 
©0 jie^t ber gatt. Slid^t« anber^ bleibt mir übrig. 

9War. ®ei'6 benn! Sef^au^jte bid^ in beinern ^ßofiett 
@en)altfam, »iberfefte bid^ bem Äaifer, 
3Benn'6 fein muf, treib'^ jur offenen em))örung, 770 
Sticht loben tt>erb' id^'^, bod^ id^ fann'd t)erjei^n, 
SBiß, tt)a6 id^ nid^t gut ^eife, mit bir teilen. 
9iur — jum SSerrater »erbe nid^t! Da^ SBJort 
3fi au6geft)rod^en. 3um SSerroter nid^! 
5)ae iji fein überfd^rittne^ 9Äap, fein gef)ter, 775 

SBof)in ber SDhit t)erirrt in feiner Äraft. 
O, ba6 iji ganj tt)a6 anberd — ta^ ifi fd^tt)arj, 
@d^tt)arj, tt)ie bie ^olle! 

SBaßenfiein (mit flnflcrm (Stimfaltfn, bod^ gemagigt). 
©(^neU fertig ifi bie 3ugenb mit bem SBJort, 
2)a« fd^tt)er fid^ ^anb^abt, n)ie be^ 9Keffer« ©d^neibej 
2lud i^rem Reifen ffo))fe nimmt fie fecf 781 

2)er !I)inge SKap, bie nur fid^ felber xii}Un 
®ldä) ^eift i^r alle« fd^dnblid^ ober »ürbig, 
9366 ober gut — unb tt>a« bie ffiinbilbung 
^^antaflifd^ \(f)kppt in biefen bunfeln Slamen, 785 

!Da« bürbet fie ben Sachen auf unb SBefen. 
(gng ifi bie SBelt, unb ba« ©c^irn ifi tt>eitj 
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Scid^t bei cinanbcr »o^nen We ®ebanfen, 

2)o(^ ^art im 3laumc fiofcn fid^ blc ©ad^en; 

3Bo cittc^ 5ßlaft nimmt, muß bad anbrc rfirfcn, 790 

S55cr nid^t t)crtric6cn fein toiU, muf t)crtrcibcnj 

3)a f)errf(l^t bcr Streit, unb nur bie ©tdrfe fiegt. 

— 3a, tt)er burd^ 8eben ge^et o^ne SBJunfd^, 

@id^ jeben 3tt>td tjerfagen fann, ber tt)o^nt 

3m leidsten gcuer mit btm ©alamanber 795 

Unb f)alt fid^ rein im reinen Clement. 

9Rid^ fd^uf au6 gröbcrm ©toffe bie 9latur, 

Unb ju ber @rbe jie^t mid^ bie Segierbe. 

!Dem bofen @eiji gebort bie (Srbe, nid^t 

2)em guten. 3SBa6 bie ©öttUd^en und fenben 800 

Sßon oben, finb nur aßgemeine ©üterj 

3f)r 8id^t erfreut, bod^ mad^t ed feinen reid^, 

3n i^rem Staat erringt fid^ fein Sefift. 

2)en ebeljiein, bad attgefd^äftte @olb 

5Wuf man ben falfd^en äWäi^ten abgetrinnen, 805 

2)ie unterm. 3;age fd^limmgeartet f)aufen. 

9lid^t o^ne Dp^a mad^t man fie geneigt, 

Unb feiner lebet, ber aud i^rcm Dienfi 

!Die Seele ^ätte rein gurudfgejogen. 

3Rar (mit ^öebeutung). £), fürd^te, furd^te biefe falfd^en 
SWad^te!* 810 

Sie Ratten ni^t SBJort! S6 finb Sugengeifler, 
Die bid^ berurfenb in ben Slbgrunb jie^n. 
J^rau' if)nen nid^t! 3d^ tt)ame bic^ — O, fe^re 
3urüdf JU beiner ^flid^t! ®ett)if, bu fannfi'd! 
Sd^idT mid^ nac^ SBien. 3a, tf)ue bad. 8af mid^, 815 
9Jlid^ beinen trieben mad^en mit bem Äaifer. 
er fennt bidf nid^t, id^ aber fenne bid^, 

3—2 
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6r foU bic^ fcfin mit meinem reinen Sluge, 
Unb fein SBertrauen bring' id^ bir jurürf. 

aBaUenfiein. ©« ifi ju fpat. !Du mi^t ni^t, tt)a« 
gefd^efin. 820 

'^ax. Unb n)4r'6 ju fpät — unb »är* ed aud^ fo mit, 
!Daf ein aSerbred^en nur t)om gaff bid^ rettet, 
@o faffe! gaffe »urbig, tt>ie bu jianbft. 
aSerliere bad Äommanbo. ®tf) t)om @d^am)Iaft. 
!Du lannfi'd mit ©lanje, t^u'6 mit Unfd^ulb aud^. 825 

— 2)u ^afi für anbre tjief gelebt, leb' enbtid^ 
(Sinmal bir felber. 3d^ begleite bid^, 

9Rein ©d^idffal trenn' fc^ nimmer t)on bem beinen — 

SBaffenftein. ©6 ifi ju ipat 3nbem bu beine SBorte 
aSerlierfi, ifi fd^on ein 9ÄeiIenjeiger nad) bem anbern 830 
3urudfge(egt v>on meinen ©ilenben, 
!Die mein Oebot nad^ $rag unb @ger tragen. 

— ©rgieb bid^ brein. SBir ^anbeln, n)ie n)ir muffen. 
©0 laf un^ ba^ 9iotn)enbige mit Sffiürbe, 

59lit feftem ©d^ritte t^un — SBad t^u' id^ ©d^Iimmre«, 

2ltö jener Safar t^at, be^ 9lame nod^ 836 

33ie ^eut ba^ ^öc^fte in ber SBelt benennet? 

@r führte n)iber dtom bie Legionen, 

2)ie 9lom i^m jur ©efd^üftung ant)ertraut. 

SBarf er ba6 ©d^n)ert t)on fid^, er n^ar t)erloren, 840 

aSie id^ e6 n)ar', n)enn id^ entn^affnete. 

3c^ fpüre )Xfa^ in mir t)on feinem @eifl,- 

©ieb mir fein ®(ürf, ba« anbre tt)iff id^ tragen. 

(^ax, bfr hxäfftt in einem fd^meq\)o((en J(am))fe geflanben, gel^t fd^nefC 

oB. 9öa((en{tein ftfl^t ii^m )>etn)unbert unb bettreffen naä) unb fielet in 

tiefe ©ebanfen üettoren.) 
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SDanrnflfin. Serg!^. ®Ui<^ barattf 3Qo. 

%txif(f. 9War 5ßiccoIominl t>crlie^ Md^ eben? 

agBattcnjicln. SBo iji bcr SBrangel? 

%ni^. gort ifi er. 

SBattcnfieftt. ®o eHig? 845 

S^ergl^. @^ tt>ar, old ob We &tV i^n cingcfc^tucft. 
@r tt)ar faum t)Ott bir tt>c9, atö id^ i^m nachging, 
S(l& ^atf i§it ttod^ ju frrcd^en, bod^ — toeg toar er, 
Unt) niemanb ton^t mit t)on if)m ju fagen. 
3d^ glaub', c6 ifi ber ©d^toarjc felbfi gett)cfen, 850 

6in 9Kenfd^ lann nld^t auf einmal fo t)erfd^tt)ittben. 

3ao (fommt). 3fre toa^r, baf bu ben ailten »iUji t)cr^ 
fd^irfen? 

2;crgfij. SBie? 2)en Octa^io! SBo benffi bu ^in? 

SBattenfiein. ©r ge^t nad^ grauenberg, bie fpanifc^cn 
Uitb toelfd^en Sicgimcnter anjufü^ren. 855 

Xcxitxi. 2)a6 tooUe ®ott nid^t, baf bu ba6 t)oKbringP ! 

3 Ho. 2)em galfd^en toillfi bu ihriegdüoff ant)ertrauen ? 
3f|tt aud ben ?lugen laffen, grabe Uit, 
3n biefem ?lugenblirfe ber ffintfd^eibung? 

Xtxit\). 2)a6 tt)irfi bu nic^t %n. 9?ein, ntti aUed 
nid^t! 860 

aSaUenfiein. ©eltfame 5!Renfd^en felb i^r. 

3Ko. O, nur bie^mal 

@ieb unfrer SBarnung nad^. ?af if|n nid^t fort. 

SBaßenfiein. Unb toarum fott id^ i^m bie^ eine SÄat 
5?id^t trauen, ba W^ fiet6 get^an? SBa6 ift gefd^e^n, 
2)al i^n um meine gute 9Reinung brad^te? 865 

Slu^ eurer dritte, nid^t ber meinen, foH id^ 
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ÜRein aü erprobte« Urteil ^on i^m anbern? 
^mtt nid^t, baf id^ ein SaSeib fei. SBeil id) i^m 
©etraut 6i« j^eut, tt>iff id^ anä) ^eut if)m trauen. 

%txit\). 9Wuf e6 benn ber juji fein? ©d^idf einen 
anbern ! 870 

aaSattenfieln. 2)er muß e6 fein, ben ^ab' id^ mir 
erlefen. 
@r taugt gu bem ©efd^aft, brum gab id^'« if)m. 

300. Sffieil er ein SBelfd^er ifi, brum taugt er bir. 

aOBattenjiein. SBeif n)o^I, l^r roaxt btn beiben nie 
gett)Oflen, 
aaSeit id^ fie ad^te, liebe, eud^ unb anbern 875 

aSorjie^e fid^tbarlid^, n)ie fie'd »erbienen, 
2)rum finb fie eud^ ein iBom im Sluge! SBod 
@e^t euer Sieib mid^ an unb mein ©efd^aft? 
2)af i^r fie f)a% ba« ma^t fie mir nid^t fd^led^ter. 
Siebt ober ^a^t einanber, n)ie i^r n)olIt, 880 

3d^ laffe jebem feinen Sinn unb 9leigung, 
SBJeif bod^, tt)a^ mir ein jeber t)on eud^ gilt. 

Sttö. @r ge^t nid^t ab — muff id^ bie JRaber i^m 
am 3a3agen 
Serfd^mettem laffen. 

aaSattenfiein. 5!Rafige bid^, Stto! 

S^erjf^. !Der Cluefienberger, aI6 er ^ier genjefen, 885 
.^at fiet« jufammen aud^ gefledft mit i^m. 

aSBallenftein. ®efd^a^ mit meinem aSBiffen unb @r^ 
laubnie. 

S^erjfij. Unb baf geheime Soten an Itjn fommen 
aSom @aUa^, tt>eif id^ aud^. 

aOBatten^ein. 3)a6 ifi nid^t tt>ai)x. 

3Uo. O, bu bip blinb mit beinen fe^enben äugen! 890 
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aBaHenfleln. 2)u tt>lrfl mir meinen ©tauben nläft 
erfd^üttern, 
5)cr auf Me tieffie aBiffcnfd^aft jld^ baut. 
Sügt et)* bann iji bie Qonit ©temfunfl 8üge. 
Denn tt)ift, iä) f^ab' ein ^fanb t)om ©d^irffaf fetbfl, 
2)af er ber trenne Iji t)on meinen greunben. 895 

300. ^afi bu aud^ dn^, baf {ened $fanb nid^ (üge? 

333allenjiein. 66 glebt im SRenfd^enleben Slugenbllrfc, 
aSo er bem SBeÖflelfi na^er Ifi al6 fonfl 
Unb eine grage frei l^at an ba^ ©d^ldffat. 
@otd^ ein SWoment toaf^, al6 i^ In ber "StadSfi, 900 

Die t)or ber Süftner äfrton tjor^erglng, 
©ebanfen^oQ an einen Saum gelernt, 
»^Inaudfa^ In ble ebene. Die geuer 
De6 Sager^ brannten bufier burc^ ben Webel^ 
Der Sffiaffen bunH)fe6 JRaufd^en unterbrad^, 905 

Der Siunben 9luf einförmig nur ble StlUe. 
^eln ganjed Seben ging, t)ergangene6 
Unb funftlged, » blefem Slugenblltf 
8ln meinem Inneren ©efld^t t)oruber, 
Unb an be6 ndd^jien 9Worgen6 ©d^irffat tnvcpftt 910 

Der a^nung^^oUc ®eifi ble femfie 3«funft. 

Da fagt' Id^ alfo ju mir felbji : ,;®o i>kkn 
©ebletefl bu! ©le folgen belnen ©ternen 
Unb feften, trle auf eine grof c Plummer, 
3^r atte6 auf beln elnjlg JQaMpt unb finb 91 S 

3n belnee ©türfe^ ©d^lff mit blr gefllegen. 
Dod^ fommen tt)lrb ber S^ag, tt)o blefe aße 
Da6 ©d^ldffat toleber au6elnanber prent, 
9lur tt)en'ge »erben treu bei blr tjer^arren. 
Den mW^f Id^ tt>tffen, ber ber a;reufle mir 920 
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93ott aUen ifi, ble Wcfcd Sager clnfd^Ucf t. 

®leb mir ein Selben, ©d^irffat! 2) er foff^ fein, 

2)er an bem ndd^fien SDlorgen mir juerft 

(Sntgegenfommt mit einem Slebe^jeld^en/' 

Unb blefe« bei mir benlenb, fd^Ilef iä) ein. 925 

Unb mitten In ble ©d^Iad^t warb Id^ geführt 
3m @elji. ®rof tt>ar ber 2)ran9. ÜRlr tötete 
®n ©d^uf ba6 $ferb, Id^ fanf, unb über mir 
^lntt)eg, gleld^gültlg, festen 9lof unb Sielter, 
Unb feud^enb lag Id^, n)le ein ©terbenber, 930 

3ertreten unter Ifirer ^ufe ©d^fag. 
2)a faf te pib^i^ ^Itfreld^ mld^ ein 2lrm, 
S6 tt)ar bcta^loa — unb fd^neU cxxoa^' Id^, 
3;ag n)ar ed, unb — Dctaülo ftanb t)or mir. 
„SReln ©ruber/' ^pxaä) er, „reite tieute nld^t 935 

2)en ©d^erfen, tt)le bu l)flegfl. Sefielge lieber 
2)ad fic^re 2;ier, ba6 Id^ blr au6gefud^t. 
2;^u'd mir julleb. @d warnte mld^ ein S^raum.^ 
Unb blefee Slere^ ©d^neaiglelt entriß * 
ÜRl(^ Sannlerd ^erfolgenben Dragonern. 940 

aWeln aSetter ritt ben ©d^erfen an bem 3;ag, 
Unb 9lof unb 9lelter \af) id) nlemal« tt>leber. 

3ao. 2)a^ \t>ax ein 3«faK. 

aSattenfteln (bebeutenb). e^ glebt feinen SwfaH. 
Unb tt)a6 und bllnbed Of^ngefä^r nur bünft, 
©erabe ba6 jielgt au6 ben tieften Cluetten. 945 

aSerflegelt ^ab' i(fy'^ unb verbrieft, baf er 
9Keln guter ffinget Ifi, unb nun fein SBort me^r ! (®r ^tf^t) 

3;erjf9. 2)a« Ift mein Xroft, ber a»ar bleibt und al« 
©elfel. 

31(0. Unb ber foB mir nld^t lebenb ^ler t)om 5ßlafte. 
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aOSattenficin (bleibt flc^ imb Uf^xt fl(^ um). 6cib i^r 
ttic^t tt)ic bic aSBcibet; Me befianbig 950 

3ururf nur fommcn auf i^r erfled Sffiort, 
SBenn man aSernunft gcfproc^n fhinbenlatifl! 
— 2)e6 aWcnfcl^cn Zljaim unb ©cbanfett; trift, 
(Sinb niäftf n)ic 9Weerc6 blinb bewegte SBellen. 
5)ie innre SBJelt; fein 9Kifrofoömud, iji 955 

5)er tiefe @c^a(^t, aud bem fie ewig quetten. 
®ie finb notwenbig tt>ie bed Soumed grud^t, 
©ie fann ber 3ufatt gaufetnb nld^ t>em)anbeltt. 
^aV iä) M SWenfd^en Sttm erfi unterfud^t, 
®o mi$ iif au(3^ fein SBJoffen unb fein ^anbeln. {(Btf^ 
ab.) 960 



giertet ^nfttitt 

3iwmer in 5ßicco(omini^ ffio^nung. 
Dctaüio ^iccolowini reifefertig. (Sin Slbjutatti 

Octat)io. 3ji bo^ fiommanbo ba'i 

Slbjutant. S« tt>artet unten. 

Dctat)io. e« finb bod^ fid^re Seute, Slbiutant? 
2lu^ ttjeld^em 9leglmente na^mt 3^r fie? 

Slbju tant. SSon J^iefcnbad^. 

Octat)io. 2)ie^ SReglment iji treu. 

"ia^t fie im ^inter^of fid^ ru^ig f^olten, 96S 

®i(S) niemanb jeigen, bi6 3^r fUngeln ^örtj 
^ann wirb bad ^au6 gefd^lojfen, fd^arf bewad^t, 
Unb ieber, ben 3^r antrefft, bleibt ^erf)aftet. (Siblutant aB.) 
3tt)ar ^of ic^, e^ bebarf nid^t i^re6 2)ienfite6, 
^mn meine« ÄattuW ^alf id^ mid^ gewif . 97o 
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2)00^, e« gilt ffalfer« Dienft ba6 ®i)iet iji grop, 
Unb beflfer ju t)lel SSorjld^t, al« ju tt^enig. 



3fünftcr Jlttftritt 

Dcta))io $iccolomini. 3fo(ani tritt Hierein. 

Sfotani. ^Itt bin id^ — 9iun, mx fommt nod^ t)on 
ben anbcrn? 

Dctat)io (öe]^fimm«t)oro. aSorerfi ein SBort mit @ud^, 
@raf 3foIani. 

Sfolani mtimnimlC). ©offe to^gc^n? SBia ber 
Sfirfl tt)a« unternehmen? 975 

9Kir bürft 3^r trauen, ©eftt mid^ auf bie $robe. 

Dcta^io. 2)a« fann gefd^ef^n. 

3fotanl. ^err ©ruber, i6) Mn nid^t 

aSon benen, bie mit SSBorten ta^)fer fmb 
Unb, fommt'd jur Zf^ot, ba« SBeite fd^imjjpid^ fud^en. 
2)er «^erjog ^at atö greunb an mir get^an, 980 

SaSeif ©Ott, fo ifi'6! 3d^ bin l^m atte^ fd^ulbig. 
2luf meine Streue fann er baun. 

Octat)io. ©6 n)lrb fid^ jeigen. 

3foIanl. 9ie^mt (Sud^ in aä)t. 9iid^t alle benfen fo. 
@^ ^alten'6 ^ier nod^ t)iele mit bem ^of 
Unb meinen, baf bie Unterfd^rlft t)on neulid^, 985 

Die abgefio^Ine, fie ju nid^t^ t)erbinbe. 

£)ctat)io. @o? 9iennt mir bod^ bie Ferren, bie ba« 
meinen. 

3folani. 3wm genfer! Mt 2)eutfd^en fpred^en fo. 
2lud^ eper^ajij, Äaunift, 5)eobat 
erflären Uiit, man mfijf bem ^of ge^ord^en. 990 
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OctaiDio. 3)ad freut mlä). 

3foIani. greut Sud^? 

Octat)io. 2)af bcr Äaifer nod^ 

®o gute greunbe f^at unt) toadtt 2)lener. 

Sfolani. <Spa^t nid^t. G^ jinl) nld^t eben fd^Icc^tc 
9Känner. 

Octa^lo. ®ett>if nid^t. ®ott t>er^üte, baf id^ fpafc! 
@cf)r crnfHid^ freut e^ taiä), We gute Sad^e 995 

@o fiarf ju fe^n. 

Sfolani SBad 3;eufen Sffiie ifi ba6? 
@eib 3f)r benn nid^t? — SBarum bin iäf benn f)ier? 

Octat)lo (mit sinfei^fn). gud^ }U ertt&ren, runb unb 
nttt, ob 3^r 
®n greunb tt)otB Reifen ober geinb be6 Äaifer^! 

3foIani (tti^ig). 2)aru6er werb' id^ bem Srflirung 
geben, 1000 

5)em'^ jufommt, biefe grag' an mi(^ ju t^un. 

Dctat)io. Db mir ba6 jufommt, mag bie6 Statt 6ud^ 
lehren. 

3foIani. SBa — tt>a6? 2)a« ifi be6 Äaifer6 ^anb 
unb Siegel. (Sieji.) 
„?fi^ loerben fämtlid^e ^au^jtleute unfrer 
Slrmee ber Orbre unfer« lieben, treuen, icx)5 

2)e^ ©enerotleutnant 5ßiccolomint, 
Sffiie unfrer eignen" — ^um — 3a — ®o — 3a, ia\ 
3d^ — mad^' @ud^ meinen ®lfidfn>unfd^, ©eneraUeutnant ! 

£)ciat)io. 3^r untern)erft @ud^ bem Sefe^l? 

3folani. 3c^ — aber 

3^r überrafd^t mi(^ au(^ fo fd^neU — a»an loirb loio 
3»ir bod^ »ebenfaeit, ^off' iü) — 

Octatjio. 3w>ei SRinuten. 
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3foIani. SWein ®ott, ber gatt ifi aber — 

Octa^io. Älar unb cinfad^. 

3^r fottt ernärcn, ob 3f|r Sucrn ^crrn 
SScrraten ttJoUet ober treu if)m bienen. 

Sfotani. SSerrot — mein ®ott — loer ft)rid^t benn 
t)on aSerrat? 1015 

Octat)lo. 2)a6 ifi ber gatt. 2)er gürft ifi ein aSer** 
rater, 
aOBitt bie Slrmee bem geinb ^infiberfu^ren. 
erflart Qua) furj unb gut. S33oat 3f)r bem Äaifer 
aibfd^tooren? (Sn^ bem geinb Verläufen? aOBottt 3f)r? 

Sfolanl. SBa6 benft 3^r? 3^ be6 Äalfet^ ^aicftat 
2lbfd^n>6ren? Sagt' id^ fo? SaSann fjätf id^ ba6 102 1 
©efagt? 

£)ctat)fo. 5Rod^ ^abt 3^r'6 nid^t gefagt. 9lod^ nid^t. 
3d^ »arte brauf, ob 3f)r e^ »erbet fagen. 

3foIanl. 9iun, fe^t, boß Ifi mir lieb, baf 3f|r mir 
fetbfi 
Sejeugt, Id^ ^abe fo toa^ nid^t gefagt. 1025 

Dcta^io. 3f)r fagt @ud^ alfo »on bem gürflen lo^? 

3foIani. spinnt er aSerrat — aSerrat trennt alle 
Sanbe. 

Dctat)io. Unb feib entfd^Ioffen, gegen i^n ju fed^ten? 

3foIani. @r t^at mir ®uM — bod^, mnn er ein 
©d^elm ifi; 
aSerbamm' i^n @ott! bie SRed^nung ifi jerriffen. 1030 

Octat)io. ' SWid^ freuf^, baf 3^r in @utem @U(^ gefugt, 
^eut nad^t in aller Stille brecht 3^r auf 
9»it allen leidsten Xmpptn; e^ muf fd^einen, 
2lfö läm' bie Orbre t)on bem ^ergog felbfi. 
3u grauenberg ifi ber a3erfammlung^t)laft, 1035 
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2)ort gicbt Sud^ ®aaa6 tt)eitere »efc^lc. 

3foIani. ©6 fott gefd^e^n. ©ebenft mirt aber auc^ 
SBcim Äaifer, tt>ie bereit 3^r mi(^ gefunben. 

Octa^lo. 30^ tt)ert)' e6 rühmen. 

(3foIani %t% ti tommt ein Sebientn:.) 

Dberji »uttler? @ut. 

3fo(ani (aurücffommenb). SBergebt mir aud^ mein barfd^ed 
SBefen, Sllter. 1040 

^err ©Ott! tt)ie fonnf id^ »iffen, n^eld^e grofe 
^erfon id^ t)or mir ^tte! 

Octat)io. ?aft ba« gut fein. 

3folani. 3d^ bin ein lufi'ger alter Änab', unb tt>hx^ 
9Kir an^ ein rafd^e^ SBortlein übern ^of 
(Sntfd^Iüpft }un)eilen in ber 8ufi be^ 3Bein6, 1045 

3^r n>ift ia, b66 n)ar'6 nid^t gemeint. (ßtf)t ah.) 

Dcta'oio. 3Ra(i)t ©ud^ 

3)aruber feine Sorge! — 2)a6 gelang, 
©lurf, fei un^ au^ fo günftig bei ben anbeml 

§e^$lct Jlttfitiit 

Dctäüio $iccolominu S3utt(cr. 

©uttter. 3d^ bin gu @urer Drbre, ©eneraUeutnant. 
Octat)io. @eib mir al^ mvttx ©aft unb greunb toill^ 
fommen. 1050 

Suttter. 3u grofe %' für mic^. 
£)ctat)io (na(^bfm Beibe «ptaft öcnommen). 3^r ^abt bie 
9ieigung nid^t em)ibert, 
SBomit id^ gefiem @U(^ entgegen fam, 
3Bof)I gar atö leere gormd fie t)erfannt. 
SSon «^erjen ging mir jener SBunfc^, e6 war 1055 
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3Kir ©rnfi um (Sud^, bcnn eine S^xt ifi jeftt, 
333o fid^ We ®uten eng ^erbinben foUten. 

Suttter. Die Oleid^gcfmnten fönnen e« allein. 

Octat)io. Unb olle @uten nenn' iä) gfeid^gefmnt. 
Dem SRenfd^en bring' iäf nur bie Zf)at in 9led^nung, 
SBoju i^n ru^ig ber 6f)arafter treibt; 1061 

Denn blinber 9Kif^erfiänbniffe @maU 
Drängt oft ben 95eften au6 bem redeten ®Ieife. 
3^r lamt burd^ grauenberg. ^at ©ud^ @raf ®aüa^ 
9iid^t^ anvertraut? Sagt mir'«. @r ifi mein Sreunb. 1065 

33uttter. @r i)at verlorne SBorte nur gefprod^en. 

Dctavio. Dad ^ör' id^ ungern, btnn fein 9lat tt>ax gut. 
Unb einen gleid^en ^itf id^ Sudp ju geben. 

©uttler. ©part ©ud^ bie 9Rü^' — mir bit SBerte^ 
gen^eit, 
®o fd^led^t bie gute 9Keinung ju verbienen. 1070 

Dctavio. Die 3cit ifi teuer, laft unö offen reben. 
3^r toi^t, toie f)ier bie ^ai)m fiefin. Der ^erjog 
®innt auf aSerrat, id^ fann ©üd^ me^r nod^ fagen, 
@r ^ot if)n fd^on vollführt; gefd^loffen ifi 
Daö Sünbni^ mit bem geinb vor toen'gen ©tunben. 1075 
'^aä) $rag unb @ger reiten fd^on bie Soten, 
Unb morgen toiU er ju bem geinb un6 fuhren. 
Dod^ er betrügt fld^, benn bie fflug^eit tt^a^t, 
9iod^ treue iJreunbe leben ^ier bem ifaifer, 
Unb mad^tig fie^t i^r unfic^tbarer ©unb. 1080 

Die6 aWanifefi erllart i^n in bie 2ld^t, 
©prid^t lod ba^ ^eer von be^ ©e^orfamö 5ßpid^ten, 
Unb alle ©utgefmnten ruft e^ auf, 
©id^ unter meiner güfirung ju verfammeln. 
9iun tva^lt; ob 3§r mit un^ bie gute <Bai^t, 1085 
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aJKt if^m t)tt »Ofen Wfe^ 806 müt teilen? 

Suttler (jle^t auf), ©ein 8od Iji meine«. 

£)ctat)io. 3ji bo« 6uet teftter 

entfc^Iuf? 

»uttler. er IfT«. 

Dctat)io. Sebenft «ud^; Oittfl Suttlet. 

9locl^ ^t 3^r 3eit. 3n meiner treuen »ruji 
Segraben bleibt ba^ xa\^ gefprod^ne SBort. 1090 

^tf)mt e6 jurürf. SBäp eine beffere 
Partei. 3^r l^abt Me gute nid^t ergriffen. 

S5uttter. »efep 3^r fonfi no(^ etn)a«, ®eneratteut^ 
nant? 

£)ctat>io. ©e^t @ure weifen ^aare ! Sle^mf d gurfirf. 

»uttter. ?ebt tt)o^I! 

Octat)io. SBa«? Diefen guten tapfem 2)egen 

SBottt 3^r in fold^em Streite jief)en? aBottt 1096 

3n glud^ ben 2)anf t>em)anbeln, ben 3|r (Sn^ 
Durd^ t^ierjigid^r'ge 3;reu' t)erbient um Ojireid^? 

Suttler (Bitter rad^mb). 2)anf t)om ^au« £)fheid^! 
(dr toid öcl^m.) 

£)etat)io ((&$ti]^n&i«anbie£]^ürede^m,batmtufler). Suttler! 

Suttler. SBa« beliebt? 

Dctaioio. aSBie toax e« mit bem ®rafen? 

Suttter. Orafen! SBa6? iioo 

Dctat>io. !Dem ©rafentitel, mein' id^. 

SSuttler (^eftiö auffai^rcnb). Job unb 2;eufel! 

Dctat)io (folt). 3^r fud^tet barum nad^. 9Ran tt)ie« 
@ud^ ab. 

Suttler. gWd^t ungefiraft foat 3f)r mid^ f)6f)nen. 3ief)t! 

Dctat)io. ©terft ein. ©agt ru^ig, n)ie e« bamit ging. 
3c^ tt)ia 
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©enugt^uung nad^fjcr @ucl^ nid^t »cweigern. 1105 

SButtler. SKag alle SBclt bod^ um bic ®(]^tt>ad^f)eit 
tt)iffcn, 
!t)ic id^ mir felber nie tjerjci^en fann! 

— 3a! ©eneralleutnant, id^ 6e[i^e (S^rgeij, 
aJerad^tung ^abf id^ nie ertragen !6nnen. 

e^ tf)at mir tpe^e, baf (Seburt unb 2;itcl 11 10 

93ei ber Slrmee me^r galten, alö SSerbienji. 

9?id^t [d^led^ter trollt' id^ fein, al6 meineögleid^en, 

@o lief id^ mid^ in ungludfferger ©tunbe 

3u Jenem ©d^ritt verleiten — ©ö tt)ar S^^or^eit! 

!I)od^ nid^t üerblent' id^, [ie fo ^art ju bufen! 11 15 

— aSerfagen fonnte man'd .— SBarum bie SBeigrung 
9Rit biefer fränfenben SSerad^tung fd^arfen, 

!Den alten ÜKann, ben treu benjä^rten 2)iener 

5SÄit fd^njerem »^of)n jermalmenb nieberfd^lagen, 

2ln feiner ^erfunft ©d^mad^ fo rauf) if)n mafjnen, 11 20 

aBeil er in fd^njad^er ©tunbe fid^ »ergaf ! 

!Dod^ einen ©tad^el gab 5Ratur bem SBurm, 

2)en aBiUtür übermütig fpielenb tritt — 

Octat)io. 3^r müft tjerleumbet fein. SSermutet 3^r 
!Den geinb, ber (Su(S) ben fd^limmen iDienft geleifiet? 1125 

Suttler. ®ü% mx t^ ttfiUl @in niebertrad^t'ger 
Sube, 
@in »&6fling muf e6 fein, ein ©panier, 
2)er 3unfer irgenb eineö alten »^aufeö, 
il)em id^ im Sid^t mag fte^n, ein neib'fd^er ©d^urfe, 
3)en meine felbfirerbiente SBürbe franft. 1130 

Octario. ©agt, billigte ber »^erjog imm ©d^ritt? 

Suttler. @r trieb mid^ baju an, üermenbete 
©id^ felbft für mid^ mit ebler Sreunbeön)arme. 
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Octat)to. @o? 9Bift 31^ m gmip? 
»uttler. 3c* (od ben »rief. 

Octa^io (bebcutcnb). 3(j^ ouc* — bo(* onterd lautete 
fem 3n^Ö. 1135 

(8utt(ec mtt> betrof en.) 
^nx^ 3ufaa bin i(* im 9efi$ be« 9riefd, 
jtann @ud^ but(* eignen Stnblitf überführen. (Or gieH i^m 
bm ©rief.) 

Suttler. ^al nnie ifl iKi6? 

Octat)io. 3c* fünfte, Oberfi »uttler, 

SSStan fyit mit @u(* ein fc*änb(i(* @))ie( getrieben. 
Der ^eraofl, fagt 3^r, trieb ©ud^ ju bem Schritt? 1140 
3n biefem ©riefe \pn^t er mit 98erac*tung 
aSon (Suc^, rät bem 9Kinifier, Suern !Dünfe^ 
aSie er i^n nennt, )u )U(*tigen. 

(I93utt(er 1^ bm ©rief gelefen, feine jhtiee )ittetn, er greift tiad^ einem 
@ttt^I, fet^ fi(^ nieber.) 

Äein geinb »erfolgt ©uc*. 9liemanb tt)iH (Su(* übet. 
!Dem «^erjog fc^reibt allein bie jhr&nfung )u, 1145 

!Die 3^r empfangen; beutlic* ifi bie abfielt. 
Soöreifen tooVf er @u(* "oon (Suerm Äaifer — 
aSon @urer Statte ^offf er ju erlangen, 
SBad @ure n>o^(ben)&^rte ^reu' i^n nimmer 
@m>arten lief bei ruhiger Sefinnung. 11 50 

3um blinben SBer^eug mVf er (Snd), jiim SRittel 
aSertporfner 3tt>«fe @u(* t)erac*tlic* brauchen. 
Sr ^af6 erreid^t. 3« gut nur gtörft' e« i^m, 
®uc* tt)egjuIo(fen »on bem guten ?Pfabe, 
auf bem 3f)r »ierjig Sa^re.feib gewanbett. 1155 

aSuttler (mit bet etimme bebenb). ftann mir bed ftaifer^ 
aWaieflat t^ergeben? 

S.W.T. 4 
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Dctatjio. ©ic t^ut nod^ me^t. ©ie mad^t Mc 5trim 
fung gut, 
Die uwerMcnt bcm fflürbigcn gefc^e^n. 
9(u6 ftriem 3;rie6 beflatigt fie Me ©(^enfung, 
Die @uc^ ber %nxft ju bofem 3tt>c* gemad^t. 1160 

Da« JRegiment-ifi ©uer, ba« 3^r fü^rt. 

9utt(er (toitt auffielen, ftnft )urü(f. ®eitt ®eittitt atbeitet 
^ig, ev tjftfiid^t gu rebnt unb tjemtog e« nic^t. ClnbU<l^ nimmt 
et bm IDtgen ocm (Se^änge imb reicht i^n bem $icco(oiitini). 

Octat)io. SaSo« n>om 3^r? Saft @u(^! 
»uttlet. «e^mt! 

Octa^io. SBoau? »efmnteuc^! 

Suttler. 9{e^mt f)in! 9licl^t n)ert me^r Mn iäf tiefet 

Degen«. 

£)ctat)io. @m))fangt i^n neu jutücf au« meiner ^anb 

Unb fu^rt i^n fiet« mit %e für ba« Siecht. 1165 

SButtler. Die JEreue brad^ ici^ [old^em gnäb'gen Äaifer ! 

Octa^io. SRac^f« wieber gut. ©c^nett trennt ^dfy 

»on bem ^erjog. 
SSuttler. 9Äid^ »on i^m trennen! 
Octa^io. SBie? S3ebenft 3^r (guc^? 

SSuttler (fiitd^tBat a\ahxtd^tn\>), 9lur »on if)m trennen? 

O, er fott nid^t leben! 
Octat)io. golgt mir nad^ Srauenberg, too alle 2;reuen 
35ei ®atta« fic^ unb Slltringer »erfammetn. 1171 

93iet anbre brad^f id^ nod^ ju if)rer ?ßpid^t 
3uru(f, f)mt naä)t entpiefjen fie aM 5ßilfen. 

93uttler (ifi heftig betoegt auf^ unb obgegonden unb tritt |tt 
Dciwio, mit entfc^floffenem S3li(f). @raf ?ßiccolomini ! barf 
(Sud) ber 9Wann 
aSon (Sf)xt ft)red^en, ber bie 3;reue brad^? 1175 
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Octaöio. Der barf c6, bcr fo ernfllid^ cd bereut. 
Suttler. So laft mid^ ^ier, auf (Sf)xtMooxt, 
Dctaxiio. aSJae fmnt 3^r? 

93uttler. 9Kit meinem Sleflimente laft mid^ bleiben. 
Octa^io. ^6f barf (Suä) traun. Dod^ fagt mir, tt)a« 

3^r brütet? 
»uttler. Die Zfyd wirb'6 lehren, gragt mid^ jeftt 
nid^t n)eiter! 1180 

2;raut mir ! 3^r fonnf d ! »ei ®ott ! 3^r uberlaffet 
3^n feinem guten 6ngel nid^t ! — 8ebt tt)o^l ! (®e^t ab.) 
»ebienter (britiöt ein mitt). ®n Unbefannter brad^t'6 
unb ging' gleid^ tt)ieber. 
De6 gürfien uferte fttf)tn auäf fd^on unten. (9tt.) 

JDcta^io (tiefl). „3Stai)t, baf 3^r fortfommt. guer 
treuer 3folan." 1185 

— O, läge biefe Stabt erfi hinter mir ! > 
®o na^ bem »&afen foBten tt)ir nod^ fc^eitem? 
gort, fort! ^ier ifl nid^t länger 6i(^f)eit 
gür mid^. SBo aber bleibt mein 6o^n? 

§xcbcntct Jluftrifi 

©eibe $iccclcwini. 

3Rar (tcmmt in bet l^eftigiien ©emütdbetoegung, feine S3(t(fe rotten 
n)i(b, fein ©ang ifl unfiät; er f(]^eint ben ^attt niäft gn bemer« 
fen, ber »cn ferne jiei^t nnb ii^n witleibig anfügt. ÜRit grcfen 
©d^ritten gel^t er hnxä^ bo^ Simwer, bleibt wieber jicl^en unb 
wirft fid^ §utefct in einen ^tniji, gerab »or fid^ i^in flarrenb). 

Dctaüio (ndi^ fid^ i^m). 3d^ reife ab, mein ©o^n. 
(3)a er feine 5lnt»crt eri^alt, faßt er i^n bei ber ^anb). 

ÜÄein ©o^n, leb n)o^l! 1190 
4—2 
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9Rar. 8eb tt)o^l! 

Octat)io. 2)u fofflfi mir bod^ batt nac^? 

9Kar (cl^ne i^n angufe^en). 3d^ Mt? 

2)ein SBeg ifl frumrn, er ift ber meine rd^t. 

(Dctavio (dft feine ^nb Ue, fället jurücf.) 
O, tt)arfi bu tt)a^r flett)efen unb gerabe, 
9lie tarn e6 ba^in, aüt^ fiunbe anberd! 
@r ^&tte ttid^t ba« ©d^rerflid^e gettjan, 1195 

Die Outen matten Äraft bei i^m bef^atten, 
Slid^t in ber ©d^Ied^ten ®am tpar* er flefatfcn. 
SaSarum fo ^eimlic^, ^interlifiig lauemb, 
©leid^ einem Dieb unb Diebeö^elfer fd^leic^en? 
Unfefge galfd^^eit, 9Rutter affed »ßfen, i2cx> 

Du iammerbrinflenbe, »erberbeji und! 
SBafirfjaftigfeit, bie reine, ^ätf un6 aüt, 
Die tt)etter^aßenbe, gerettet. SSater! 
3(i^ fannbic^ nic^t entfd^ulbigen, id^ fann'6 nic^t. 
Der «öergofl ^ot mic^ f)intergangen, fc^rerflic^; 1205 

Du ober ^afl üiet beffer nid^t gefjanbeö. 

Octat)io. SJlein @o^n, aä), id) »er^ei^e beinern ©d^merj. 

ajlar (fielet auf, bettoc^ftet il^ii mit |»eifel^flen S3li(fen). SSir'd 
mogtid^, 98ater? SSater? ^attefi bu'6 
3Rit 93orbebad^t bid ba^in treiben tpoOen? 
Du fteigfl burc^ feinen gatf. Octa\)i0, 12 10 

Dad will mir nid^t gefaKen. 

Octa\)io. ©Ott im .^immel! 

ÜKax. SBe^ mir! 3c^ f)aU bie 5Ratur t)er&nbert, 
3Bie fommt ber Strgwo^n in bie freie Seele? 
98ertrauen, ©laube, »Hoffnung iji baf)in, 
Denn alle6 log mir, tt>a^ iä) ^od^gead^tet. 121 5 

3lein! 3lein! Wid^t aüt^l ®ie j[a lebt mir noc^, 
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Unt) fic ifi ttHil^r nni> lautet, tt)ic bet .^Immel. 

33cmtfl ifl übttaü mi> .^d^clfd^n 

Unt) SWort) unb ®ift unb SWcineib unb SSerrot; 

iDer einjig reine Ort iji unfre ?iebe, 1220 

Der unenttt)eif)te in ber SRenfd^lic^feit. 

Octat)io. ÜWar, folg' mir lieber gleid^, ba6 ifi boc^ 
beffer. 

3Rar. SBo«? 6^' id^ «bfc^ieb nod^ t)on i^r genom^ 
meit? 
2)en legten? — 9?immerme^! 

Octaöio. Srfpare bir 

2)ie dual ber SIrennung, ber notttjenbigen. 1225 

ffomm mit mir ! ftomm, mein ®o^n ! (®ir( il^ fort^ie^.} 

3»ar. «ein! 60 \oafft ®ott lebt! 

Dctat)io (bringmbet). itomm mit mir ! 3^ gebiete bir*«, 
bein SJater. 

3Rax. ©ebiete mir, m^ mtn\äfli6f ifi. 3c^ bleibe. 

Dctat)io. 9Äar! 3n be« Äaifere Flamen, folge mir! 

9Rar. Äein Äaifer fyd bem^erjen tjorjufd^reiben. 1230 
Unb tt)infl bu mir ba6 ©njige nod^ rauben, 
^2Ba« mir mein Unglürf übrig lief, i^r 9»itleib? 
^>Äup graufam anäf bad ©raufame gefd^el^n? 
2)06 Unabanberlid^e foü id) noc^ 
Ünebel t^un, mit ^eimliti^ feiger glud^t, 1235 

IHJie ein Untrürbiger, mid^ »on i^r fief)len? 
Sie foH mein Seiben fetten, meinen ©d^merj, 
Die klagen ^oren ber ^errif nen ©eele 
IXnb 3;^ränen um miiif minm — O ! bie ÜRenfd^en 
Sinb groufom, aber fie ifi toit ein (Sngel. 1240 

Sie tt)irb "oon gräßlid^ tt)ütenber a3erjtt)eipung 
Die ©eele retten, biefen Sd^merj be6 3;obe6 
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9Kit fanfiten Zxo^t^tooxtm Hagcnb töfen. 

Dctat)io. i>u reifefl Dic^ nid^t (od, ))ermagfl ed ntd^t. 
D, !omm, mein ®o^n, unb rette beine Zn^cnbl 1245 

9Äajc. S3erfcl^tt)ent)e beine SBotte nid^t »ergebend! 
2)em i^erjen folg' \6), btnn id) barf i^m trauen. 

Dctat)io (aufer gaff««9. itttmO)). 9Jlar! 9Äar! 9Benn 
bad entfe^ld^e mid^ trifft, 
SBenn bu — mein @o^n — mein eigne« S3lut — i^ 

barf'd 
9iicl^t benfen! — bid^ bem ©d^änbtic^en t>erfauf(i| 1250 
2)ied Sranbmal aufbrürffl unferd .^aufed äbe^ 
2)ann foH bie SBelt bad ©d^uber^afle fefjn, 
Unb t)on bed SSaterd Slute triefen fott 
Ded @of)ned ®taf)t im graflid^en ©efed^te. 
^ SWar. O ! ^ättefi bu t)om 9Renfd^en beffer fietd 1255 
@ebad^t, bu ^attefl beffer aud^ ge^anbett. 
; gtud^tt)ürb'ger 2lrgtt)of)n! Unglürffefger 3tt>eifetl 
I Sd iji if)m gejied nid^t« unb Unüerrüdfted, 
\ Unb alled n)anfet, tt>o ber ©taube fe^It. 

Dctaüio. Unb trau' id^ beinern «öerjen aud^, tt)irb'd 
immer 1260 

3n beiner 9Kad^t auc^ fielen, i^m ju folgen? 

9Äajc. Du ^afi bed «^erjend ©timme nid^t bedungen, 
®o tt)enig tt)irb ber »^erjog ed \)ermogen. 

Dctaüio. D SWar, id{> fef)' bic^ niemate tpieberfe^ren ! 
. 9Rar. Untt)ürbig beiner tt)irji bu nie mid^ fe^n. 1265 
Dctat)io. 3d^ gef)' nac^ ^rauenberg, bie ^aj)))en^eimer 
Saff' ic^ bir ^ier, aud^ 8ot^ringen, S^odcana 
Unb iEiefenbad^ bleibt ba, bic^ ju beberfen. 
Sie lieben bid{> unb fmb bem ©be treu 
Unb werben lieber ta))fer ftreitenb fallen; 1270 
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2Itö t)on bcm gfi^rer ttjeid^en unb ber (Sfjtt. 

3kar, aSerlaf M^ btauf, i^ laffe fed^tcnb ^ier 
3)ad geben, ober fö^re jle au6 ^ilfen. 

Octat)io (onffered^). 9Jlein ®of)n, leb tt)o^l! 

3»air. 8eb ttjo^l! 

Octat)io. Sie? fteinen »ttrf 

2)er Siebe? Äeinen ^nbebrurf jum STbfd^ieb? 1275 
66 ifl ein blufger Ärieg, in ben tt)ir ge^n, 
Unb unflen)ifc t)er^äat ifl ber Srfolg. 
@o pflegten n)ir un6 i>onna(6 nid^t ju trennen. 
3fi ed benn tt)a^r? ^^ fyibt feinen ©o^n me^r? 
(9^ar f&ttt in feine Slrme, fie l^en einanber lange fc^toeigenb umfaft, 
bann entfernen fte ft<l^ na<l^ vetfd^iebenen leiten.) 



©aal bei ber ^erjogin »on Srieblanb. 
§tflex Jluftriif. 

©r&fln ttt^ftf, Xf^ttU. gr&ulein »on lÄeuBtunn. Söeibe 
letztem mit koeib(i<l^en 9itbeiteit bef<^äfHst. 

©räftn. 3^t f)aU mid^ nid^t^ ju fragen, a;^eHa? ®av 
nidj^te? ' 1280 

©d^on lange warf id^ auf ein SBort t)on (guc^. 
Äonitt a^r'^ ertragen, in fo langer ^tit 
9{id^t einmal feinen tarnen oudjufpred^en? 
Sie? Ober tohx' i^ jeftt fd^on überPuffig, 
Unb gib' e6 anbre SBege, ate burd^ rnidf^? 1285 

®ejie^t mir, md)tt. ^abt 3^r i^n gefe^n? 

3;^efta. 3d^ ^ab' i^n ^eut unb gejiern nid^t gefefjn. 

@räfin. Sluc^ nic^t t)on i^m gebort? Verbergt mir 
nid^te. 

^E^elta. «ein ffiort. 

©rÄfln. Unb fonnt fo ru^lg fein? 

S^efla. 3(^ bin'd. 

®r&fin. SSerlaft un^, Äeubrunn. 

(gr&ulein von fktubman mtfemt M.) 
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^iDcifcr JluffrUt 

(»xäfin, Xffttia. 

®tafttt @d gef&at mir nic^t, 1290 

!Daf er fid^ grobe ieftt fo ßia si^er^alt. 

Zf^ttla. ®erabe |e$t! 

®r&fin. ^{acl^bem er aüt» n)ei0! 

Denn jefto ttjar'd We 3«it, fid^ ju erfl&ren. 

Xf^ttia. Qpxtift beutlid^, totttn iäf^ tjerfle^en foH. 

©rifin. 3n Wefer «bfld^ f^lrff i(^ fle tiinm%. 1295 
3^r feib fein Äinb mel^r, Xf^ttta. ©uer .^erj 
3P münMfl, benn 3^r liebt, unb fuf)ner 9Kut 
3fi bei ber ?iebe. Den fyiit 3^r betüiefen. 
3^r artet me^r naäf @ure6 9Sater6 ®eift 
2lte nod^ ber SWutter i^rem. Darum fonnt 3^r ^oren, 1300 
9$a6 fie nid^t fä^ig ifl )U tragen. 

a:^efra. Sc^ bitf (Sn^, enbet biefe Vorbereitung. 
Sel'6, tt)a6 e6 fei. »öerau6 bamit! @d fann 
3Rid{> me^r nid^t ängfügen, al6 biefer ©ngang. 
9QBa6 ^abt 3^r mir ju fagen? gaft e« fura. 1305 

©rafln. 3^r muft nur nid^t erfd^redfen — 

S^efla. «ennfe! 3c^ bitf ®uc^. 

@rafln. @d fie^t bei @uc^, bem SSater einen großen 
Dienfi 
3u leifien — 

3;^ena. »ei mir fWnbe ba«? SBa« fann — 

®rafln. 9Rar Pccolomini liebt «ud^. 3^r fönnt 
3f|n unauflü^lid^ an ben aSater binben. 1310 

Stella, »raud^fd boju meiner? 3ji er ed nid^t 
fd^on? 

©räfin. @r toax'i. 
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3;^cfla. Unb toaxum foBt' ert nic^t me^r (ciiv 

Stielet immer bleiben? 

®r&fin. äud^ am Äaifer ^ängt er. 

3;^efta. SWd^t me^r, atö 5ßpid^t unt) %e t)on i^m 
forbem. 

® r äfin. 9Son feiner Siebe forbert man S3ett>eife, 1 3 1 5 
Unb nic^t »on feiner @^re — ^fliä)t unb @^re! 
2)a^ jlnb t)ielbeutifl bow^Ipn^^'fl^ ?Ramen, 
3f)r foBt fie ifjm auflegen, feine Siebe 
©oB feine @^re i^m erflären. 

2;^eHa. SBie? 

®räfin. ®c foB bem Äaifer ober Sud^ entfagen. 1320 

3;^efta. (St tt)irb ben aSater gern in ben ^ri^atjianb 
Segteiten. 3^r tjerna^mt e6 t)on i^m felbji, 
SBie fe^r er tt)ftnfd^t, bie SBaffen tt)egjulegen. 

©räfin. @r foß fie nic^^t tpeglegen, iji bie aJleinung, 
@r foB jle für ben SSater jie^n. 

a;^e«a. Sein »tut, 1325 

(Sein Seben tt)irb er für ben SSater freubig 
93ertt)enben, mnn if)m UngUmj)f tt)iberfu^re. 

©räfln. 3^r tt)oBt mid^ nid^t erraten — 9lun, fo f^ivt, 
2)er SSoter ifi t)om Äaifer abgefaBen, 
©te^t im begriff, fic^ ju bem geinb ju fd^Iagen 1330 
3Rit famt bem ganjen ^eer — 

S^efta. O meine SWutter! 

@r&fin. 6^ brandet ein grofed Seifpiel, bie ärmee 
3^m nad^jujie^n, 2)ie ^^iccotomini 
<Btti)n bei bem »^eer in Slnfe^nj jle be^errfc^en 
Die Söleinung, unb entfd^eibenb iji i^r SSorgang. 1335 
2)e6 aSatere jlnb tt)ir fic^er burc^ ben ©o^n — 
— 3^r ^abt ieftt t)iel in @urer .^anb. 
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%f)tna. O iammwoollt Shttter ! SBelc^ ®trei(^ M 

ewortct Md^ ! — Sie tt){tb'6 nic^ öbetteben. 

©täfln. Sic tfolxb in boa 9lotn)cnWfle fld^ fuflcn. 1340 
3ci& fcnne fie — bae gerne, Äünftiflc beinflftiflt 
3^r furc^tenb «^etj; n)a6 unab&nberfid^ 
Unt) n)irni(j^ ba ifl, trägt fie mit C^gebung. 

Zf^tUa. O meine a^nungdt)one Seele — 3e^ — 
3e^ ifl fu bo, bie falte ©{^rerfen^f^anb, 1345 

Die in mein fcbf)li^ ^^offen fd^aubernb greift. 
3c^ tt)uff e« tt)o^l — D %Uid), aü ic^ ^er eintrat, 
SBeiöfaflte mir*^ ba^ bange aSorgefü^ 
2)af über mir bie Unglü(f«fleme jhinben — 
3)od^ toamm benP iäf jt^t juerfl an mid^ — 1350 

D meine SRutter! meine 9Rutter! 

®räfln. %aft Su^. 

93re(^ nid^t in eitle klagen ou«. (gr^altet 
2)em SSater einen greunb, ©ud^ ben ©etiebten, 
So fann nod^ alle6 gut unb glütflid^ n)erben. 

3;$ef la. ®ut n>erben ! SBa6 ? Sßir finb getrennt auf 
immer! — 13SS 

2ld^, bat)on ifi nun gar nid^t me^ bie JRebe. 

©räfin. @r lä^t @u^ nid^ ! @r fann nid^t t)on (Sud^ 
laffen. 

X^efla. O ber Ungtfirflid^! 

©räfin. SBenn er ©uc^ wirflid^ liebt, tpirb fein ^nt^ 
fc^tuf 
©efd^winb gefaßt fein. 

3;^efla. Sein ©ntfd^luf tt)irb balb 1360 

©efaft fein, baran jweifelt nid^t. Sntfc^luf ! 
3p ^ier noOf ein Sntfc^luf ? 
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©r&fitt. %aft (Snäf. 3c^ ^öre 

2)ie aJluttcr na^n. * 

3;^e!ta. SBie mtV id^ i^rcn 8Inb«(f 
©rtragen? 

©tafitt. gaft eud^. 



:9rl«cr JlttfirUt 

»^crjogin (gut Ordfln). @cl^tt)cjier, tpcr n)ar ^ier? 
3(1^ ^orte Icb^ft tcbcn. 

@rafin. @« tt)ar nicmanb. 1365 

i^crjoflitt. 3cl^ bin fo fd^rcdf^aft. 3et)ed Siaufd^en 
funbigt mir 
Den auftritt cined Unglüdf^boten an. 
Äonnt 3^r mir fagen, ©d^mcfter, tt)ie e« jic^t? 
33Birb er bem Äaifer feinen S93itten t^un, 
Dem Äarbinal bie SReitcr fenben? ©pred^t, 1370 

^ot er ben Ciuefienberg mit einer guten 
2lntn)ort entlaffen? 

@r&fin. — 9lein; bad ^ot er nid^t. 

^erjoflin. O, bann i^^ au5! 3d^ fe^' ba6 «rgfic 
fommen. 
Sie tt)erben i^n abfefeen; e6 n)irb atte^ n>ieber 
@o tt)erben, tt)ie ju Siegen^burg. 

Oräfin. ®o tt)irb'« 1375 

9Zid^t werben. Diesmal nid^t. Dafür feib ru^ig. 
{Zfftfla, ^fftift bewegt, flürjt auf bie SWutter ju unb fd^lieft fie toeinenb 
in bie Sinne.) 

t^erjogin, O ber unbeugfam unBejäl^mte 9Rann! 
9Ba^ f^ab' id^ nid^t getragen unb gelitten 
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3n tiefet @^ un0(u(f6t)ollem ^unt>\ 

Denn gleich toit an ein feurlfl fRab flefeffeft, 1380 

!£)a6 tafUod eilent), etDig, ^eftig treibt, 

93rad^f id^ ein angfboK Seben mit i^m )u, 

Unb fiete an eined Stbgrunbd j&^em Stanbe 

@tur)bro^enb, ((^n)inbe(nb rif er mic^ ba^in. 

— Stein, tt)eine nic^t, mein Äinb. 8af bir mein 8eiben 1385 

3u feiner bofen Sorbebentung ttjerben, 

i>m ©tanb, ber bid^ emnirtct, ni(^t t)erteiben. 

@d (ebt fein imittt ^eblanb; bu, mein J^nb, 

«^afl beiner Shttter Sd^icffal nid^ a^ fird^ten. 

2;^ef (a. D, laffen ©ie und fliegen, Uebe 3Jlutter ! 1390 
®ä)ntül ©d^nett! ^ier iji fein «ufent^alt für und. 
3iebn>ebe n&c^fle ©tunbe br&tet irgenb 
(Sin nmt^, unget^eured ©d^recfbUb aud. 

•Öerjogin. Dir tt)irb ein ruhigere« 8od ! — 9laäf tt>ir, 
3d& unb bein 98ater, fa^n fd^one S^age; 1395 

Der erjien 3a^re benf id^ noc^ mit 8ufl. 
Da toax er nod^ ber frö^Hd^ ©trebenbe, 
©ein @^rgeij toox ein mi(b em)&rmenb ^euer, 
3loä) nxift bie Stamme, bie )^erje^renb rafi. 
Der Äaifer liebte i^n, »ertraute ifjm, 1400 

Unb tt)ad er anfing, ba6 muff ifjm geraten. 
Doc^ feit bem Ungtucfdtag }U Siegendburg, 
Der i^n »on feiner ^6^' ^erunterfiürite, 
3fi ein unfiäter, ungefell'ger @eiji 
airgttjo^nifd^, finjier über i^n gefommen. 140S 

3^n flio^ bie Slu^e, unb bem atten Olürf, 
Der eignen Äraft nid^t frö^ic^ me^r vertrauenb, 
^an!bf er fein .^erj ben bunfefn Äönfien ju, 
Die feinen, ber fie |)flegte, nod^ begludtt. 
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©raftn. 3l^t fc^rt mit ©uern Slugen — «ber ifi 
2)a« ein ®^pxa^, tt)omit tt)ir i^n cwarten? 141 1 

®c »irb balb f)ier fein, »ißt 3f)r. ©ott er fie 
3tt Mefem 3«fiiirtb finbcn? 

»^erjogin. 5tomm, mein 5tinb, 

SBifd^' beine S^^ranen ab. Seig' beinern aSater 
©n f)eitre^ 8Intlift — ®ie^, bie Schleife ^ier 141 5 

3fi loa — 2)iea ^aar muf aufgebunben njerben. 
Äomm, trodfne beine S^^ränen: @ie entfieHen 
Dein ^olbeö 8Iuge — SBaa iä) fagen trottte? 
3a, biefer ^ßiccolomini iji bod^ 
6in tpürb'fler (Sbelmann unb "ooU SSerbienft. 1420 

Oräfin. Da« iji er, ©d^mejler. 

3;^e»a (jur ©rdffn beangüt^t). 2;ante, >^)oat 3^r mid^ 
ehtfd^ulbigen? (SBiK se^en.) 

©räfin. SBo^in? 3)er ®ater fommt. 

ZtjcUa. ^ä) fann i^n je^t nid^t fe^n. 

©rafin. ©r tt){rb (Snä) aber 

ajcrmiffen, nad^ @ud{> fragen. 

i&erjogin. aBarum gef)t fie? 

Zf)dla. @6 ifi mir unerträglid^, i^n ju fef)n. 1425 

®rafin (sut ^ergogin). 3^t iji nic^t tt>of)l 

»Öerjogin (befcrgt). fflaa fef)It bem lieben 5tinbe? 

(SÖeibe fctgcn bem SräuUin unb finb befcj^dftigt, fie gurücfjui^alten. 
©aßenjiein erfd^int, im ©efprdc^ mit 3Kö.) 

giertet Jlttfliiit 

SBaUenflein. 3110. äderige. 

aBallenftein. ea iji noc^ ftiß im Sager? 

Sßo. älßea jHB. 
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WiaUtnfitin. 3n mnii ®tunben tarn bit 9laäfxi^t 
ba fein 
S[u6 $rag^ baf Mefe ^auptfiabt unfer iß. 
2)ann fonnen n){r bie 2Sta^U i>on un6 metftn, 1430 
2)en ^ieftgen 3:ru))))en ben get^anen (Bdfxitt 
Suglek^ mit bem @rfo(g ju n)iffen t^un. 
" 3tt folc^m gaffen tfjut bad »eifriel aUt^. 
^ !Der SWenfc^ ip ein nac^a^menbe« ®ef(^ö>)f, 
Unb tt)er ber aSorbetfle ifi, fu^rt bie ^etbe. 1435 

!Die ^ßrager Ztvupptn »Iffen ed nic^t anber6, 
31(6 baf bie ^ilfner SSoIfet und get^ulbigt, 
Unb ^ier In ^ilfen fotten fle un6 \^tobxtn, 
SBeil man ju ^rag ba6 93eift)iel ^ gegeben. 
— !Der Sattler, fagP bu, ^at fid^ nun etftärt? 1440 

3 Ho. 2(u6 freiem Sirieb, unaufgeforbert tarn tt, 
®id^ feftfi, fein Siegiment bir anjubieten. 

SBattenflein. 9li(^t jeber Stimme, flnb' ic^, ip ju 
glauben, 
2)ie tt)amenb fid^ im ^erjen laft t)erne^men, 
' Un6 JU berüden, borgt ber Sügengeifi 1445 

Slad^a^menb oft bie Stimme t)on ber JBJa^r^eit 
Unb fheut betruglid^e Orafel aud. 
60 ^ab' ic^ biefem loürbig brat)en 3Rann, 
3)em Suttler, piOed Unred^t abjubitten; 
Denn ein ®efö^I, be« id^ nid^t SReifier bin, 1450 

iSurc^t mod^f id^'d nid^t gern nennen, öberfd^Ieid^t 
3n feiner khf^t fd^aubernb mir bie Sinne 
Unb fjemmt ber Siebe freubige Sewjegung. 
Unb biefer JR^Iid^e, ^or»bem ber ®eifi 
3Ric^ n)amt, reicht mir ba6 erjie 5ßfanb be« ®lüdtd. 14SS 

3Bo. Unb fein gead^tet Seifpiet, jttjeipe nid^t. 
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SBirb Ut bit Stflen in btm J^ttt gminnen. 

aaJanenflcin. 3eftt gc^ unb f(^i(f mir gleld^ ben Sfotan 
^te^et, ic^ ^' i^n mit nod^ jüngfl ))tq)pid^et. 
9Rit il^m miH id(» ben SInfang mad^en. @e^! 1460 

(3Qo gel^t l^inaud; untetbeffm ftnb bie übrigen koiebet ^omSixti 
gefontmen.) 

fflaCenflcln. ®ie^ ba, bie Söhtttet mit ber lieben 
Socktet! 
SBir tt)otten einmal loon ©efc^äften tu^n — 
Äommt! 5Dli(^ »erlangte, eine ^eitre ©tunbe 
3m lieben Ärei6 bet SÄeinen ju t)erleben 

®r&fin. S33ir wjaren lang nid^t fo beifammen, SSruber. 

SEBaOenfiein (beifeUe, gut ®t&fln). Äann fie'd t>er< 
nehmen? 3P fie vorbereitet? 1466 

©räpn. 9lo(i& nic^t. 

aßaUenflein. Siomm f)ti, mein üR&bd^en! ®e^ 

bid^ JU mir. 
@d ifi ein guter ®cifi auf beinen Sippen, 
!Die SWutter fya mir beine Sertigfeit 
©epriefen, e6 foC eine aarte Stimme 1470 

3)e6 aäSopaut« in bir n)o^nen, bie bie Seele 
Sejaubert. @ine fold^e Stimme braud^' 
3d& ic^, ben böfen 3)ämon gu t)ertreiben, 
!Der um mein ^aupt bie fd^tt)arjen glügel fd^Iigt. 

»^erjogin. SBo f)aft bu beine Bitter, Zfjdla^ Äomm. 
8af beinem 98ater eine $robe ^ören 1476 

Son beiner \ffunfl. 

X^efla. £) meine 3Rutter! ®ott! 

^^erjogin. Äomm, Zf^tUa, unb erfreue beinen aSatcr. 

Xf^dla, 3c^ tarn nid^t, SWutter — 

®rafin. SBie? SBa« ifl ba6, 9lid^tc? 
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3;^efla (gwf ®tafln). aSerfc^ont mic^ — ©ingen — iejt 
— in Wefet «ngfi 1480 

3)er \ä)mx Mabnm Seele — loot i^m fingen — 
2)er meine SRutter fhttjt ind @rab! 

^erjoflin. SEBie, Zfjtlla, 8aunen? SoK bein gftfget 
aSoter 
aSergeblid^ einen SBunfc^ geäußert ^ben? 

©täfln, ^ler ift We 3Ü^et. 

Zf^dla. O mein ®ott — SBie fann iä) — 

(^t bo^ 3n^ment mit gittember ^anb, i^te @eele atbcitct int fftfti^i 
flm J(ant))f, itnb int 9LviQaM\ä, ba fie attfangm foH gu fingen, fd^ert 
fte gufantntfn, toitft bod 3nfhuntent n>eg unb ge^t [(^neU ob.) 

^erjogin. SWein Äinb — 0, fie ifl franf! i486 

SBaHenflein. 9330^ ifi bem 3RaW^en? pflegt fie fo 
ju fein? 

©tafln. 9lun, mll jle e6 imn fettfi »ettät, fo ttJiH 
Slud^ iä) niäft langet fd^n^eigen. 

98aaenfiein. SaSie? 

©täfln. Sie liebt if)n. 

SBattenfiein. Siebt! a33en? 

©täfln. !Den ^iccolomini liebt fte. 1490 

^afi bu e6 nic^t bemetft? 3)ie ©d^wefiet auc^ nid^t? 

^etjo^in. O, toax ed bie6, toa^ if)x ba6 ^etj be^ 
Hemmte? 
©Ott fegne bic^, mein Äinb ! !Du batfji 
!Did^ beinet äßa^I nid^t fd^ämen. 

©täfln. !Diefe Sieife — 

aaSenn'« beine Slbfid^t nic^t gett)efen, fd^teib'ö i49S 

2)it felbet ju. !Du ^ätteft einen onbetn 
Segteitet toasten foCen! 

agSaBenflein. SSSeif et'ö? 

©täftn. et ^offt, fie gn befiften. 

s. w. T. 5 
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aaSaHenfiein. Jqo^, 

Sie ju beflften — 3ji ber Sungc toB? 

®t&fin. !ftutt mafl fie'd fclber ^orcn! 

SBaKenflcin. !Dic grieManbcrin 1500 

!Denft er ba»on ju tragen? 9lutt! !Der ©infaO 
©efällt mir! !Die ©ebanfen Pe^en i^m nid^t niebrig. 

@r&ftn. SBeil bu fo ))iele @unfl i^m ßet6 beaeigt, 

©0 — 

aaSattenfiein. — SBiO er mid^ aud^ enblid^ nod^ 
beerben. 
9htn ja! 3c^ Heb' i^n, tjaW lf)n tt)ert; tt>a^ aber 1505 
^ot bad mit meiner ^iod^ter <^anb }u fd^affen? 
©inb e6 bie 3;od^ter, finb'« bie einjagen Äinber, 
SBomit man feine ®unfi bejeigt? 

t&erjogin. ©ein abeliger ©inn unb feine ©itten — 

SBaßenflein. @rtt)erben i^m mein »&erj, nid^t meine 
aiod^ter. 1510 

^erjogin. ®dn ©tanb unb feine Sinnen — 

gSJaBenfiein. . Sinnen! fSia^l 

@r ijl ein Untert^an, unb meinen @ibam 
aBiH id^ mir auf (Swcopm^ 3;^ronen fuc^en. 

^erjogin. O lieber ^erjog ! ©treben n)ir nid^t aüju^od^ 
hinauf, baf tt)ir ju tief nid^t fallen mögen. 1515 

aBaOenfiein. 8ief id& mir'ö fo t)iel foften, in bie ^6^' 
3u fommen, über bie gemeinen »^oupter 
2)er SWenfd^en tt)egjuragen, um juleftt 
5)ie grofe SebenöroHe mit gemeiner 
a3ertt)anbtfd^aft ^u befd^ließen ? — ^ab' i(S) barum ^ 1 5 20 

($lö^i(^ ^U er tnne, Tt^ Menb.) 
©ie iji bad ©injige, tt>a^ t)on mir nad^bleibt 
2luf Srben^ eine itrone toiü i(i) fe^n 
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Sbif l^rem JQcoiptt, ober tt)iO nid^ leben. 

9Bad? 3[ae6 — SUed fe«' ic^ btan, um fie 

dttäft groß ju mad^en — ia, in ber 9R{nute, 1525 

SEBorin tt)ir fpre^n — (dt Hvxnt p*.) 

Uttb id^ foBte nutt; 
SBle ein njeic^^'ger SBoter, tt>a6 fic^ gern ^at 
tlnt) liebt, fein bärgerlic^ jufammengeben? 
Unb le^t foD i(]^ bo^ t^n, ie^t eben, ba ic^ 
8luf mein »oOenbet aSSerf ben iftranj tt)iK feften — 1530 
Stein, fie ijl mir ein langgefported ^leinob, 
2)ie ^öd&fie; leftte ÜWünje meinet ©c^afeed; 
9?id^t niebriger förtoo^r gebenf id^ jle 
Site um ein Ä6nifl«jepter (o^jufc^lagen — 

^erjogin. D mein ©ema^I! ©ie bauen immer, 
bauen iS3S 

93i0 in bie 933oKen, bauen fort unb fort 
Unb benfen nid^t bran, baf ber fd^male ®runb 
a)a6 fd^toinbelnb fc^toanfe SBerf nic^t tragen fann. 

SBallenfiein öur ©rajln). ^afl bu i^r angefünbigt, 
tt)el(^en SBo^njlft 
3d^ i^r benimmt? 

©räfin. 9lod& nid^t. (Sntbedtf« i^r felbfi. 1540 

^ergogin. SBie? @e^n n)ir na* Sthtntm nid^t 
jurficf? 

SBaHenfiein. Stein. 

^^erjogin. Ober fonfi auf feinet 3^rer ®uter? 

SBaHenfiein. @ie würben bort nid^t fidler fein. 

^ergogin. Slid^t fidler 

3n itaiferö Sanben, unter itaifer« ©d^uft? 

ffiattenpein. 2)en ^at be« griebtanb^ ©attin nidft 
ju hoffen. IS4S 
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^etjogin. D ®ott, Ui ba^ln fjaUn Sic'« flcbrad^t! 
aaSaOenPcin. 3tt ^oüanb tt)erben ®lc Schuft finbcn. 

®te fenbctt un6 In lut^erifd^e Sänber? 

SajaHenfiein. !Der ^erjog granj ^on 8auenburg »itb 
3^r 
©eleiWmann ba^in fein. 

t&crjoflln. 3)et Äaucnburgcr? 1550 

Der*« mit bem Schweben fj&Ü, bc« Äaifcr« gcinb? 

aBaQenflein. !l>e6 J(aifer6 Seinbe fmb bie meinen 

nid^t me^r. 
«&er}Ogin (fielet bm ^0:309 imb bie ®r&{in [(^uffen^od an). 
3^"« alfo mf)x1 e« ifi? Sie fmb gefiurat? 
®inb ))om J^ommanbo abgefegt? O ®ott 
3m ^immel! 

®rofln (feittödrt« gum *etgo9). gaffen tt)ir fie bei bem 
©lauten. 1555 

2)u fte^fi, baf fie bie SOSa^r^eit nic^t ertrüge. 



Sfünficr ^nftxiü. 

®xa^%tx^^. SBorige. 

©raftn. a;eraf^! aaJad ifi i^m? SBelc^ed Sitb be^ 

©<i(ired end ! 
Site ^ätr er ein ®ef})enfi gefe^n! 

ZtXiti) (2Baam^ein beifeite fü^tenb, l^eimttd^). Sfi'« beln 

SSefe^l, baf bie iftrooten reiten? 
aaSaaenfiein. 3d^ tt)eif »on nic^t«. 
2;erafi?. SBir fmb verraten! 

SBattenfiein. SBae? 1560 
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Ztxi^. Sie flnb bat)on, ^eut m6)t, iit Säger aud^, 
Secr fielen äße !D6tfer in ber fftunbc. 

aBattcttflcitt. Unb 3foIan? 

Zexitt). !Den fyift bu ia tJtrfc^icft. 

gBaOenfieitt. 3c^? 

Ztxiti). Sticht? 3)u^afii^nnic^tt)trfc^i(ft? «uc^ 
ntc^t 
Den iDeobat? Sie fmb t)erfd^tpunben belbe. 1565 

äUc. gierige. 

Stto. ^ot bir ber JEerjf^ — 
ilerjf^. (St mi^ aCe6. 

300. Slud^ baf 3Raraba6, (Sfier^Vi ®5fc 
Gotafto, Äaunift bid^ »erlaffen? — 

3;erif9. 3;eufel! 

SBaflenflein (toinft). ©titt! 

@räfin (^t fte oon toeitem AngflUi^ Uohaä^M, tritt ^inau). 

aierjf^! ©Ott! SBad giebt"«? SBad tji gefc^e^en? 
SBaOenfieinCimSegnifattftu^ted^fn). 9lic^t6! 8aftun6 

flehen. 
^txitt) (»in il^w folQfn). 66 ifl nidft«, S^erefe. 1570 
©rofin mt m. «ic^tö? ®e^' ic^ nid^t, baß aBe« 

8eben«blut 
SIu« euren fleifierbleidjen SBangen tt)i(^, 
2)aß fettfi ber Sruber gaffung nur erfünfielt? 

5Pafle (fomwt). ©in Slbjutant fragt nad^ bem ®rafen 

Ztxih). («b. Xtx^t^i folgt bem Magert.) 
aaSanenfiein. ^or', tt)a6 er bringt — (Su 3flo.) 2)a6 

fonnte nid^t fo ^eimlid^ iS7S 
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©efc^e^en o^ne SReutcrel — SBer ^ot 
Die SBac^e an ben JE^oren? 

300. Xiefenbac^. 

SaSaHenfieln. iaf ZU^miad) ablofen untjcrjüglid^ 
Unb JEerjf^d ®renabih:e aufjic^n — ^öre! 
«^aß t)u ))on Suttlem ^nbfd^ft? 

300. Sutttern traf ld&. 1580 

®teic^ ifi et fetber ^ier. !Det f)aü blr fefi. 

(Snp gel^t. gBaKenflein »itt il^m folgen.) 

®rofln. 8af l^n nic^t ^on iix, ©d^toefter! ^att i^n 
auf — 
e^ tfl ein Unfliud — 

^crjogin. ©rofcr ®ott! SBo^ ijTe? («angt 

fi^ an i^n.) 
aBaOettficitt (ertwi^tt fid^ %et). Seil) ru^ig! U^t 
. mid^! ©d^toefier! Siebe« SBeib, 
SBir jtnb im ia^ttl !Da iji'ö nun nid^t anberd, 1585 
Da »ed^feln ©türm unb ©onnenfd^ein gefd^tpinb, 
©d^ioer lenfen jld^ bie heftigen ©emüter, 
tlnb 9iuf)e nie begtfitft be« Surret« ^aupt — 
SBenn jd^ fott bleiben, ge^t! Denn übet fiimmt 
Der SBeiber Älage ju bem JS^un ber SÄanner. 1590 
{(St toiü gel^n. ilergfi^ Ummi gurücf.) 
JEerjf^. SSteib ^ier. SSon biefem genjier muf man'e 

fe^n. 
SBanenfiein (jw ©rdjin). ®e^t, ©d^ioefler! 
©räfin. 9limmermef)r ! 

aBattenfiein. ' 3d^ »ir«. 

S^ergf^ (fül^tt fu Beifeite, mit einem Bebeittenben SBinf auf bie 
^erjogin). JS'^erefe I 

^erjogin. Äomm, ©d^ttjefler, ttjeil er e« befte^Ö. 
(®e]^en ab.) 
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Siebentex ^nfttUL 

2Bar(en^ein. ®raf Xeqfij. 

SBaCenflein («k %mftn tretmb). ffld« glebrt benn? 

S^erjf^. (Sd ifl ein ätennen unb 3ufammenlaufen 
Sei atten a;nn)<)ett. 9liemanl) »elß bie Urfac^. 1595 
@e^clmni^t)oa, mit einet finjiem ©titte, 
©teßt jebe6 Storp^ fld^ unter feine gähnen, 
3)ie aiiefenbad^et mad^ bofe SWienen, 
9lur Me SBaOonen fief)en abgefonbert 
3n intern Sager, laffen niemanb gu 1600 

Unb galten fid^ gefeftt, fo n>ie jie p^t^m. 

SaBattenflein. Seiflt ?ßiccoIomini fid& unter il^nen? 

Ztxit\). ^an fuc^t i^n, er ijl mrgenbd anjutreffen. 

SBaOenflein. SBa6 überbrad^te benn ber Slbjutant? 

Slerjf^. 3^n fc^idten meine ^Regimenter ab, 1605 
Sie fd^tt)ören nod^maW Streue bir, emxrrten 
aSoK itriegedtufi ben Slufruf jum ©efed^te. 

SBaOenfiein. S93ie aber fam ber Särmen in bad Sager? 
@6 fönte ia bem ^eer »erfd^wiegen bleiben, 
Sid fid^ ju 5Prag ijsa ©lud für un6 entfd^ieben. 1610 

3; er jf ^. O, baf bu mir geglaubt ! 9lod^ gefiem abenbd 
S5ef(^tt)uren tt>xx bid^, ben Dcta^io, 
2)en ©d^leid^er, au« ben S^^oren nid^t ju laffen, 
'Du gabji bie ^ferbe felber i^m gur gluckt — 

aaBaHenfiein. 2)a6 alte Sieb! (Sinmal für aHemal, 
3txä)t^ me^r ^on biefem t^orid^ten SJerbad^f! 1616 

3;ergf^. 3)em 3folani ^ji bu aud^ getraut, 
tlnb toax ber erfie boc^, ber bid^ t)erlief . 

aaSaaenflein. 3c^ gog i^n gefiem erfl au6 feinem Slenb. 
8a^r ^in ! 3d^ ^ab' auf 2)anf ja nie gered^net. 1620 
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%iil\% Unb fo fmb alle, einer »le bet anbre. 
SflSaOenfieln. Unb i%vX er Unred^t, baf er t)on mir 

(Sr folgt bem ®ott, bem er fein 8eben lang 
Slm <S))ielti[(l^ ^at gebient. SRit meinem ©läcfe 
©d^lof er ben 33ünb unb brid^t i^n, nid^t mit mir. 1625 
SBar id& i^m »a^, er mir? 2)ad ©d^iff nur bin id^, 
8luf bad er [eine »Hoffnung ^(xi gelaben, 
?SKit bem er wohlgemut ba^ freie 5Dleer 
!Durd^[egelte ; er (ief)t e« über i?li))pen 
©efä^rlid^ gef)n unb rettet fd^nett bie SBare. 1630 

Seicht, tt)ie ber SSogel t)on bem tt)irtbarn 3tt>clg^/ 
aßo er genifiet, piegt er t)on mir auf, 
i?ein menfd^lid^ SBanb ifi unter un^ jerriffen. 
3a, ber »erbient, betrogen fid^ ju [ef)n, 
2)er ^erj gefud^t bei bem ©ebanfenlofen ! 1635 

5!Äit fd^neU üerlofd^ten Sug^n fd^reiben fid^ 
5)e« 8eben6 Silber auf bie glatte ©tirne, 
«Rid^td fant in eine^ SSufen^ jiiBen ®runb, 
@in muntrer @inn bewegt bie leidsten Säfte, 
2)od^ feine Seele toärmt bad ©ngewjeibe. 1640 

ierjf^. 2)od^ mod^f id^ mid^ ben glatten ©tirnen lieber, 
Site jenen tiefgefurc^ten, anvertrauen. 

|l(i^fer Jlttfiriit 

©anenjlein. %tx%l% 3tto fcmwt toütenb; 

3Bo. SSerrat unb SÄeuterei! 
3;erjf^. ^(x\ xooA nun toieber? 

Stto. 2)ie Siefenbad^er, ate Id^ bie Orbre gab, 
©ie abjulöfen — 5ßflid^tt)erge^ne ©d^elmen! 1645 
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Xtxit\). !ftun? 

aaBaaenpein. SBad benn? 

3 Ho. ®ie tjeweigem ben ®e^orfam. 

3;crjfi^. ®o laf (le niebtrfd^ief en ! O, glcb Orbtc! 

Sffiaaenjletn. ©claffen! ffielc^c Urfac^ geben fie? 

SHo. iteitt anbm fonfl ^ab' i^nen ju befehlen, 
Site ©eneralleutnant 5piccolomim. 1650 

agäanenjlein. SBo^ — 2Bie ijl ba6? 

SHo. ®o ^b' er"« ^interlaffen 

Unb eigen^onbig t)orgejeigt t^om Äaifer. 

Znit\). aSom itaifet — ^orfi bu'«, gfirfi! 

300. aiuf feinen eintrieb 

®inb geflem auä) bie Oberfien enttpld^en. 

3;eraf^. ^orjibu'«! 

SHo. Slud^ SRontecucuK, ^araffa 1655 

Unb nocl^ fed^« anbre ©enerole »erben 
aSermißt; bie et berebt f)at, i^m ju folgen. 
2)0^ f)aV er alle« fd^on feit lange fd^riplid^ 
93el fid^ ge^bt t)om itaifer unb nod^ jjungfi 
(Srfi abgerebet mit bem duefienberger. 1660 

(SaKenjlein ftnft auf einen ^tuf)i unb oet^üat fi^ ba« ®t(xäft) 

Ztxiti). D, ^otteji bu mir bod^ geglaubt! 

^eunfer Jlnfiriit 

®t&jln. SBorige. 

®räfln. 3^ fann bie 2lngfi — i(i) fann'd ni^t ISnger 
tragen, 
Um ®ottedtt)illen, fagt mir, tt>a^ ed ifi. 

3no. 3)ie ^Regimenter fallen ^on un« ab. 
@raf ^iccotomini ifi ein aSerroter. 166«; 
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®r&fin. O meine Sl^nung! (<Stütjt dtxa bem Simmer.) 
Ztxit\). ^itf man mir geglaubt! 

Da jie^^ bu% tt)ie bie Sterne bir gelogen! 

SBattenfiein (nebtet fi<^ auf). 5)ie Sterne lügen nid^t, 
ba6 aber i^ 
®ef(^ef)en tt)iber ©ternenlauf unb ©d^irffal. 
Die Äunjl ifl reblid^, boä} bied falfd^e ^erj 1670 

SSringt 8ug unb JErug in ben m,f)xfyiff%en ^immel. 
. Sttur auf ber SBa^r^eit ruf)t bie SBa^rfagung, 
[|aBo bie 9latur <m^ i^ren ©renjen ttjanfet, 
Da irret aCe S9Biffenfc^aft. SBar ed 
@in aiberglaube, menfd^lic^e ©ejialt 1675 

Durd^ feinen fold^en Slrgwjo^n ju entef)ren, 
D, nimmer fd^äm' id) biefer ©d^wad^^eit mid^ ! 
.tSieligion ifl in ber %lm Ztiti, 
Vje« trinft ber SBilbe felbji nid^t mit bem £)))fer, 
\Dem er ba^ ©d^ttjert »itt in ben 33ufen jiofen. 1680 

Da6 »ar fein ^elbenfiud, Dctat)io ! 

9lid^t beine Älug^eit jiegte über meine, 

Dein fd^le(^te6 »&erj ^at über mein gerabed 

Den fd^änblid^en 2;riunH)^ ba^on getragen. 

Äein ©d^ilb fing beinen 5Korbjireid^ auf, bu ffi^rtefi 1685 

3^n rud^lod auf bie unbefd^üftte Sruft 

©n Äinb nur bin id^ gegen fold^e SBaffen. 

"Sehntet ^uftxitt 

aSorige. »uttlec 

Xerjf^. O jie^ ba! Suttler! Da6 ifl nod^ ein 
greunb! 
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SßaUenfieln (ge^t i^nt mit att^ebrcitetm Firmen entgegen mtb 
mnfa^ if}n mit ^crgliiä^feit). Äomm an mein »&erj, bu 
aöer iWcg^gefä^rt ! 

@o »0^1 t^ut nid^t b«r Sonne S5Kd Im Senj, 1690 

Site grcunbed Slngcfld^t in folc^er ©tunbe. 
Suttlcr. 5!Äcin ©cneral — ic^ fommc — 
äBaHenfiein (fi« auf feine ©c^nitem le^nenb). SBeift bu'd 
fc^on? 

3)er Slltc 1^ bem Ämfcr mid^ txrrotcn. 

SBad fagjl bu? iDrei^ig 3a^re ^abcn »tr 

3ufammen aufgelebt unb aufgehalten. 1695 

3n einem gelbbett ^abm tt>lx gefd^lafen, 

Slnö einem ©lad getrunfen, einen Siffen 

©eteiß ; iä) flutte mid^ auf it)n, tt)ie 16) 

Sluf beine treue ©d^ulter jeftt mid^ fiu^e, 

Unb in bem Slugenblirf, ba liebet)oO 1700 

aSerttauenb meine SSrufi an feiner fd^Iagt, 

©rß^ er [xäf ben Vorteil, jiid^t bad SReffer 

9Äir lifiig lauernb, langfam in ba6 ^erj! 

^' (dt üetBitgt boa ©efi^t an ©nttler« önifl.) 

Suttler. aSergeßt ben galfd^en ! Sagt, tt>a^ ttjoUt 3^r 
tf)un? 

aaSanenjiein. SBo^I, tt)o^l gef})ro(l{>en. Sa^re ^Inl 
3c^ bin 1705 

9lod^ immer reid^ an Sreunben; bin id^ nid^t? 
5)a0 ©d^idffal liebt miii) nod^, benn eben ieftt, 
S)a ed bed ^eud^lerd Siüdfe mir entlart)t, 
^at ed ein treued ^erj mir jugefenbet. 
9liä)t^ me^r ^on it)m. !Denft nid^t, baf fein aSerlujl 17^0 (^ 
3Rid^ fd^merje, 0! mldb fd^merjt nur ber 33etrug. 
2)enn »ert unb teuer tt)aren mir bie beiben, 
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Unb iener 3Kar, er liebte mic^ ttja^r^aftig, 

(Sx f)at mic^ nic^t fletäufc^t, er nid^t — ®enug, 

®enug ba^on! 3eftt gilt ed fd^neHen Slot — 17 15 

!Der Sieltenbe, ben mir ®raf Stin^hf fd^icft 

2lu« ^rag, fann jebett SlugenWirf erfc^einen. 

933ad er aud^ bringen mag, er barf ben SReutem 

Sticht in bie ^änbe fallen. Drum 9efc^tt)inb, 

©c^icft einen fidlem Soten if)m entgegen, 1720 

2)er auf geheimem SBeg it^n ju mir fü^re. (3l(o löirr geilen.) 

SSuttler (^ält i^n jutüdf). SWein gelb^err, mn cmattü 
3^r? 

SEBattenfiein. 3)en ©lenben, ber mir bie ^lad^rid^t bringt, 
98ie e6 mit $rag gelungen. 

Suttler. ^um! 

SEBattenfiein. SBa^ ifi ©u^? 

Suttler. ®o »ift Sfir"« ni^t? 

aaSattenflein. SBa« benn? 

Suttler. SBie biefer Sarmen 1725 

3n« Sager fam? 

gaBattenPein. SOSie? 

Suttler. 3ener SBote — 

SBaHenfiein (ettoartunö^voio. 9lun? 

Suttler. @r iji herein. 

Xtxiti) unb 31I0. er iji herein? 

aaSattenfiein. SRein 93ote? 

Suttler. ©eit me^rem ©tunben. 

SBaHenfiein. Unb id^ n)eif e^ nic^t? 

Suttler. !Die SBac^e fing i^n auf. 

3 Ho (dampft mit Um gug). SBerbammt! 

Suttler. ©ein S3rlcf 

3fi aufgebrod^en, läuft burd^^ ganje Sager — 1730 



l . 
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SaSallcnficin (gefpatmt). 3^t ti>l% toai er enthalt? 
»uttUr (M>tttniä)). Sefragt m{(^ n{(^t! 

3;erjf ^. D — mfj un6, SHo ! 2ICe6 fiütjt gufammen ! 
SBaaenfiein. fficr^e^tt mir nid^W. 3d^ fann t)a6 
©d^Iimmfie ^ören. 
^rag ifi »erlorcn? 31^6? ©efie^t m{r'« fr«. 

Sutticr. 66 Ifi »ertoren. Wie Sieflimenter 1735 
3u 93ubtt)ei6, 3;abor, Sraunau, Äöttiflingrä^, 
3u Srünn unb ^na))m f)ahm @u(^ »erlaffen, 
»hn Äaifer neu ge^utblget, 3^r felbfi 
Mit Snn^h), Ztti% Mo \üb geäci^tet. 
V (^^ tmb Sn« geigm ®d^re(fen un^ 9But. SBoKen^dn HetBt fefl 
^ unb gffaft #f]^.) 

äBaOenflein (na(^ einer $aufe}. (S6 ift entfd^teben, nun 
i^^ gut — unb fc^neH 1740 

Sin id^ gereift t)on allen ^mifel€c(nakn : 
5)ie Srufi ifl »ieber frei, ber ®eiji ifl fft% 
9taiä)t muf e6 fein, tt)o ^ieblanbd Sterne fho^len. 
'^it jogembem (Sntfd^tuf, mit tt)anfenbem ®emut 
3og id^ ba6 Schwert, ic^ t^af« mit SaSiberfheben, 174S 
<yt:;s^2)a e6 in meine SBa^I nod^ tt)ar gegeben! 
'^ -^Slotnjenbigfeit ifi ba, ber Stt^eifel fliegt, 

3e6t fec^f id^ für mein ^aupt unb für mein Seben. 
((Sc ge)^t ab. ^ie anbetn folgen.) 



f Ificr ^nffxitt 

®tÄfltt iCerg!^ fowttit au« bem ©eitenjintmer. 

Stein ! id& fann'6 länger nld^t — SSSo fmb fle? 8iae6 
3fi leer. ®ie taffen mid^ allein — attein 1750 

3n biefer furd^terlic^en Slngji — 3d^ muf 



^ 
^ 
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3)tt(]^ att)inflen t)ot ber ©d^mefiet; ru^lg fd^clncn 

Unb aOe dualen ber bebrängten 93rufl 

3tt mit t)erf(i^Iiefctt — 2)a« ertrag' id^ nid^tl 

— SBenn e« und f^^If^lägt; »enn er ju bem Sd^tDeben 

^\i leerer ^anb, ate glüd^tling, müfte fommen, 1756 

Slld^t ald geehrter Sunbdflenojfe, fiattlid^, 

©efolgt t)Ott eined ^eered Söiad^t — SBenn tt)ir 

SSon Sanb gu Sattbe, tt>le ber ^faljgraf; müften toanbern, 

©n fd^ma^lid^ 2)enfmal ber gefaHnen @r6fe — 1760 

SReitt, biefen Xa^ toiU lü) ni^t fd^aun! unb Knnf 

er felbfi ed au^ ertragen, fo ju flnfen, 

3d^ trug'« nid^t, fo gefunfen if)n ju fe^n. 



5tt)5Iflcr Jlttfiriit 

2;^efla (tt)ia bie ^o^ogin autüdf^alten). D Hebe ÜÄutter, 

bleiben ©ie gurüdf. 
t&erjogln. 9iem, ^ier ifl nod^ ein fd^recfli^ee @e^ 
^eimni^, 1765 

2)a^ mir tjer^ep tt)lrb — SSJarum mcibet mld^ 
2)ie ^d^n^efter? SBarum fet»' id^ fle t^oU Slngfl 
llmf)ergetrieben? SBarum bid^ "ooU ©d^redfen? 
Unb toa^ bebeuten biefe fhimmen SBinfe; 
2)ie bu üerfto^len ^eimlid^ mit i^r »ed^felfi? 1770 

X^efla. Slid^t^, liebe ÜWutter! 
t^erjogin. ©d^n^efter, id^ tt>iW^ tt)iffen. 

©rafin. SSSa^ ^ilff6 oud^, ein ©e^eimni^ braud ju 
mad^en ! 
Saft fid^'ö verbergen? grüner, fpater mup 
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@ie'd boäf t>etne^men lernen unt) ertragen. 

Slid^t 3elt iji'd ieftt, ber ©(^»äd^ nad^jugeben, 177S 

^Dhtt iß und not unb ein gefaxter ®eif^; 

Unb in ber ©tärfe muffen tt>it und üben. 

Drum bejfer, e6 entfc^ibet fld^ i^r ©d^irffol 

9Rit einem ©ort — SRan ^interge^t «ud^; ©d^tt)efler. 

3^r glaubt, ber ^erjog fei etrtfe^ — ber ^ergog 1780 

3P nid^t entfefet — er ifl — 

Xf)ttta (8ur ®r&fltt öeiM>). SaSoDt 3^r fie töten? 
©räfin. 2)er ^erjog ifl — 

Zf)tUa (bie Slnrie um bie Söhittet f^loömb). D flanb^fit, 
\\ meine Söhitter! 

\\ ®raftn. (Smpbtt ^ot fid^ ber ^erjog, gu bem geinb 
^ot er fid^ fd^lagen tt>oBen, bie Slrmee 
^ot i^n t)erlaffen, unb e6 ifl mißlungen. 1785 

(®%ntb \>xt\tx äöotte loanft bie ^etgogitt mtb fällt ol^ttnt&d^tig in 
bie Sinne if)xn ^oi^tec.) 

©n grof er 6aal beim ^erjog \>on grieblanb. 
Prciac^nicr Jlufitifi 

fEBaHen^ein (int ^amifd^). 

2)u ^afTe erreid^t, Dctaüio! — gafl bin id^ 

3eftt fo »ertajfen n)ieber, ate id^ einfl 

98om JRegendburger gurflentage ging. 

2)a ^otf id^ nid^td mefjr ate mid^ felbfl — bo^ n)a6 

@in SRann fann wert fein, ^abt i^r fd^on erfahren. 1790 

2)en ©d^mudf ber 3tt)eige ^abt i^r abgehauen, 

Da fle^' id^, ein entlaubter Stamm! !Dod^ innen 

3m ÜRarfe lebt bie fd^affenbe ©en^alt, 

2)ie fproffenb eine SSSelt au^ fid^ geboren. 
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©d^ott eintita( galt i^ mäf ^ einc^ ^ttt^, 1795 

5^ einjclner. 2)a^m8cfd^moIaen »ot 
3)er fd^meb'fd^ctt Qtadt toatm eure ^mt, 
8lm itdf fanf a;illi^, euer le^er ^ort ; 
3ttd Saijertanb, tt)ie ein gefd^tDoDner ©trom, 
ergof fi^ Mefer ©ufiat), unb gu SBlen i8cx> 

3tt feiner «^ofburg gitterte ber Äaifer. 
6oIbatett toatm teuer, benn We Söleufle 
@e^t naäf bem ©tudf — 2)a tDanbte man bie Stugen 
2Iuf mid^, ben Reifer in ber 9iot ; ed beugte fid^ 
3)er ©tolg be6 Äaifer^ »or bem ©d^n^ergefränften; 1805 
3d^ foDte mifjfe^n mit bem ©d^5))^ng^tt)ort 
Uttb in bie f^o^Ien 8ager aJienfd^en fammeln. 
5(ff tW^- 2)ie a;rommet VDarb gerührt. SRein ^tamc 
®ing, tt)ie ein Ärieg^gott, burd^ bie SBelt. 2)er $flug, 
2)ie SBerffiatt tt)irb üerlajfen, aDe^ »irnrneö 1810 

3)er altbefannten »^offnung^fa^ne gu — 
— 9lod^ fü^f id^ mid^ benfctben, ber id^ n>ar! 
\^ 66 ifi ber ®eifi, ber fid^ ben Sbxptt baut, 
Unb grieblanb n)irb fein Sager um fid^ füllen, 
-gu^rt eure S^aufenbe mir fu^n entgegen, 1815 

@en)0^nt tt)of(t fmb fie, unter mir gu fiegen, 
9lid^t gegen mid^ — Sßenn ^anpt unb ©lieber fid^ trennen, 
2)a n)irb fid^ geigen, »0 bie ©eele n)o^nte. 

3tto unb Xergf^ treten ein. 
ajhit, greunbe, 3»ut! SJBir fmb nod^ nid^t gu Soben. 
gunf ^Regimenter Xttit^ finb nod^ unfer 1820 

Unb 95uttler6 n^adfre ©d^aren — 9Äorgen floft 
Sin t&eer gu une t>on fed^ge^ntaufenb ©d^n^eben. 
SRid^t mid^fger n^ar id^, aW id^ t)or neun 3a^ren 
Sludgog, bem Äaifer 2)eutfd^lanb gu erobern. 
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J^ietic^ntet JluftrUi 

SSorige. Sttumaüü, Ut Un trafen Ztqlttf (»eifeite fü^rt ttttb mit 

S^etjf^ (gtt 9lcit]itami). aßod fud^en fie? 

Saüenfiein. 3ßa^ giebfe? 

Xetgfp. 3e^tt Äfitafflete 1825 

aSon $a))))en^eim t)etlangen bld^ im 3tamtn 
2)c^ SRcgünent^ ju ft)red^ett. 

SBaOenftein (f^nctt gn Stomami). 8af fte fommett 

@ie gkpeifeln nod^ unb finb nod^ gu 9en)innett 



^&nfyc^tUer Jluffrttt 

SCßaUenftein. ^erg!^ 300. Se^tt Stütaf(itxt, von einem ®e$ 

fmien gef&l^rt, marf^ieren auf nnb fitUtn ft^ na^ bem i^ommanbo in 

einem ®lieb ocv ben ^ergog, bie ^onnenttf mac^b. 

SßaQenflein (na^bem er fie eine Seit long mit ben klugen ge^ 
meffen, gnm Oefteiten). Sd^ fetttte üäf tPOlJL S)tt blft 
oue ©rüflg' in ^lanbttn, 1830 

Dein «am' ifi SWerc^. 

©eftcitet. ^clnrid^ SRetdj f)ti^ % 

SßaOenflein. 2>u mutbef} abgefd^nitten auf bem 9Rarf(|f, 
93on ^cfflfd^ umringt unb fd^IugP bld^ burd^, 
SRit ^unbertad^tgig SRann burd^ i^rer taufenb. 
®efreiter. ©0 ijit'6; mein Oeneral. 
äBaBenflein. SSSad würbe bit 1835 

gur blefe »arfre 3;^at? 

s. w. T. 6 
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©cfreitct, !Dlc %', mein getbfjcrr, 

Um We i^ %at, td Wcfcm itot))^ gu Mcnen. 

SBaBenfleitt (töenbet fi^ j» einem andern). Du toat^ bor* 
unter, aW i^ We gretoiHlgen 
^etau6 ßep treten auf kern Slltenberg; 
3)ie \äfmV\^t Batterie ^inmeg ju nefjmen. 1840 

3tt)eiter Äüraffier. ©0 ifT^, mein Setb^err. 

SBaHenfiein. Sd^ »ergejfe feinen, 

fWit bem id^ einmal SBorte f)aV genjed^felt. 
©ringt eure ©ad^e t)or. 

©efreiter (fommanbiert). @ett)e^r in 8lrm. 

SBaHenflein (ju einem brüten getoenbet). 2)u nennfl Wc3^ 
SRi^bedf, Stbln ifl bein ®eburt6ort. 

Dritter Äfirajfier. Äi^bedf au6 ff6tn. 1845 

SBanenfiein. Den fd^tveb'fd^en Oberfi Dubalb brad^ 
tefi bu 
©efangen ein im Slürenberger Sager. 

Dritter ffüraffier. 3d^ nid^t, mein ©eneraf. 

aaBaCenflein. @anj red^t! ©6 tt>ar 

Dein ältrer »ruber, ber e6 t^ot — bu ^attefl 
9lod^ einen iüngern Sruber, tt)o blieb ber? 1850 

Dritter Äürajfier. @r fie^t ju Olmüft bei be^ Äaiferd 
^eer. 

SBaHenflein (jum ©efmten). SRun, fo taf ^oren. 

®efreiter. ®in faiferlid^er Srief fam und ju^anben, 
Der nn^ — 

SBaHenfiein (unterbrid^t ü^n). SBer »i^lte eud^? 

©efreiter. 3ebtt)ebe %af)n[ 

3ofl i^ren fWann burd^ 8od. 

SSJallenfiein. 9?un benn, jur ©ad^e! 1855 

©efreiter. ©n faiferlid&er Srief fam und ju^anben. 
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3)er utt« befiep, Me ^ftid^t Wt auftufun^ 
aSBeit bu ein geinb unk 8attWt>errater feifl. 

aBaBenfleitt SBo« ^obt i^t trouf bef^^toffen? 

®efteitet. Unfte 5tametaben 

3u SraunaU; Sufctt)ei6; ^ßrag unb Olmüft ^ti 1860 
Sereitd fle^otd^t, unb i^rem ©eift)iet folgten 
2)le 3legimentec XiefenbaiJ^; 3^o6cana. 
— aBit aber glauben'^ nid^t, baf bu ein geinb 
Unb Sanb^tjerräter bifi, tt)ir ^Iten'e blof 
Sür ?ug unb a;rug unb fpanffd^e ©tfinbung. (?MSfn^\^) 
I)u felber foBfl un^ fagen, tioa^ bu \>üxf)a% 1866 

2)enn bu bifl immer tt)a^r mit un6 gemefen, 
2)ad f)bä)ftt 3utraun f^abm wir ju bir, 
Äein frember ÜRunb foH an^ifd^en nn^ fld^ fd^ieben, 
2)en guten Selb^erm unb bie guten Ztupptti 1870 

SBallenfiein. 2)aran erfenn' id^ meine 5PcH)))en^eimer. 

®efreiter. Unb bie^ entbietet bir bein JRegiment: 
3^6 beine abfld^t blof, bie6 Äriege6je»)ter, 
3)ad bir gebührt, ba6 bir ber itaifer f^at 
gSertrout; in beinen «Rauben ju bewahren, 1875 

£)fheid^ red^tfd^affner gelb^aui)tmann p fein, 
©0 tDoHen tt)ir bir beifle^n unb bid^ fdj^ü^en 
Sei beinem guten SRed^te gegen leben — 
Unb mnn bie anbem 3legimenter alle 
6id^ \>on bir mnbtn, tooUtn tt>ir oDein 1880 

5)ir treu fein, unfer 8eben für bid^ lajfen. 
^mt ba6 ift unfre 9ieiteq)Pid^t, ba^ »ir 
Mmfommen lieber, afö bid^ finfen lajfen. 
SBenn'e.ober fo ifl, mt be^ Äaiferd Srief 
Sefagt, tt>enn'6 toaf^x 1% baf bu un6 jum geinb 1885 
SreulofertDeife tt)iBfl hinüber führen, 

6—2 
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aBa6 ®ott t)et^üte! ia, fo n^oßcn tt)it 

2)icl^ aud^ t)ertajfen unb bem SBticf ge^otd^cn. 

gBaltettjieltt. ^btt, Sinbtt — 

©eftciter. »raud^t nld^t t)iel SBorte. ©prid& 

3a ober Stein, fo finb trlt fc^on jufiricbcn. 1890 

aBallenflcitt. ^ort an. 3d^ »eif, baf i^t ücrpänbtg 
feib, 
Scttfi ))rü^ unb bcnft unb nid^t ber ^erbe folgt. 
!Drum f)aV iif cud^, i^r tt)iff «, aud^ ef^tentJoB 
@tet6 untcrfd^icben In ber »^cere6tt)ogc ; 
!Denn nur bie ga^ncn jä^Ü ber fd^ncHe SUcf 1895 

De^ getb^crm, er bcmerft fein einjeln ^avo^t, 
Streng ^errfd^t unb blinb ber eiferne SBefe^I, 
@^ fann ber 3Renfd^ bem ÜÄenfd^en ^ier nid^t^ gelten — 
®0; n^ift i^r, f^aV \^'^ nid^t mit eud^ gehalten; 
aßie i^r eud^ fetbfl gu faflfen angefangen 1900 

3m ro^en t&anbioerf, loie t)on euern Stirnen 
Der menfc^lid^e ©ebanfe mir geleu^tet, 
^aV id^ ate freie SRänner eud^ be^anbett, 
S)er eignen Stimme JRed^t eud^ jugeflanben — 

©efreiter. 3a, toürbig ^aft tu fiet6 mit und "Ott* 
fahren, 1905 

3Äein gelb^err, und geehrt burc^ beiit SSertraun, 
Und ®unfi erjeigt t)or alten SRegimentem, 
SQ3ir folgen auc^ bem grof en »Raufen nid^t, 
2)u Pe^fTd! aaSir loolten treulid^ bei bir galten. 
Sprid^ nur ein SOSort — bein SBort foH und genügen — 
2)af ed aSerrat nid^t fei, n)orauf bu fmnft 191 1 

2)af bu bad ^eer gum geinb nid^t tt)oltefi führen. 

SBaßenfiein. 9Äid^, mid^ üerr&t man! Slufgeopfert 
^at mid^ 
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2)er Äaifcr meinen gelnben, faDen muf iä), 

SBenn meine brauen Gruppen mid^ nid^t retten. 1915 

(Sud^ tt)iB id^ mid^ vertrauen — Suer ^etj 

©ei meine Sejiung ! ®e^t, auf Mefe Sntfi 

3lelt man! 9lad& Mefem greifen ^mpkl — 3)a« 

3fi f))an'fd^ 2)anfbarf eit 5 ia^ fyibtn tt)ir 

Sur jene SRorbfd^lad^t auf ber alten gefie, 1920 

2luf gfiftend &tmn ! !Darum tt)arfen tt)ir 

2)ie natfte Srufl ber ^ßartlfan' entflegen ; 

2)rum mad^ten mir bie ei^6ebe(fte @rt)e, 

2)en garten ©tein gu unferm $fu^t. Äein ©trom 

SBar und ju fd^neD, fein SBatt gu unburd^brinflUd^; 1925 

SBir folgten jenem 9Randfelb unverbroffen 

2)urd^ aBe ©d^langenlrummen feiner glud^t, 

6ln ruf)elofer 9Äarfd^ toat unfer Seben, 

Unb tbie bed SBinbed Saufen, f|eimatto6, 

2)urd^fiurmten tt)ir bie friegbenjegte @rbe. 1930 

Unb jeftt; ba wir bie fc^n^ere ffiaffenarbeit, 

2)ie unbanfbare, Pud^belabene, getrau, 

5Kit unermübet treuem 2Irm be6 itrieged 8afl 

©etDoljt, folt biefer faiferlid^e Süngling 

2)en ^rieben leidet tDegtragen, foB ben Älgn^eig, 1935 

5)ie tt)o^tt)erbiente 3ierbe unfer« ^anpt^, 

©id^ in bie blonben itnabenöaare fledbten — 

©efreiter. 2)a« foB er nid^t, fo lang tt)ir*e ^inbern 
fonnen. 
9liemanb, atö bu, ber i^n mit SRu^m gefüH 
®oH biefen iWeg, ben furd^terlic^en, enben. 1940 

!ßu fuf)rtefi un« ^erau« in« blufge gelb 
2)ed Sobe«, bu, fein anbrer, foBfl un« fro^tic^ 
'Öeimfu^ren in be« grieben« fd^one gluren. 
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5)er lanfleti Slrbeit %t&d)tt mit vm& teilen — 

SBaaettfleitt. SQBle? 2)ettft i^t, mü) im froten Alfter 
enWld^ 1945 

!X)er grüd^te ju erfreuen? ®laubt baö nid^t. 
3^r wrbet Mefe« 5tam^)fed (Snbe nimmer 
(SrMidf en 1 iDiefer iWeg t)erf(]^Iingt un6 atte. 
6jireid^ tt)ill feinen Rieben; barum eben, 
SBeil id^ ben Rieben fud^e, muf id^ faDen. 1950 

Sßad fämmerf6 bfbcdü), ob ber lan^t JMeg 
iDie »^eere aufreibt unb bie SBeß ^erwüfiet, 
@^ toiO nur n>ad^fen fiete unb Sanb getoinnen. 
3^r feib gerührt — Id^ fe^* ben ebeln 3om 
8lu« euem friegerif^en Slugen btiften. 1955 

O, baf mein Oeifl m^ itiit befeelen mod^te, 
Stnf)n, tt)ie er einfl in ©d^lad^ten fu0) geführt! 
3^r mVt mir beifie^en, tt)oIIt mid^ mit ben Sßafen 
»ei meinem 9ied^te fd^uften — ba^ ifl ebelmötig! 
3)od^ beulet nid^t, baf i^r'd »oDenben tt)erbet; i960 

5)a6 Keine »^eer! S}ergeben6 tt)erbet i^r 
8ur euem Selb^errn eud^ geopfert ^aben. (autroulid^.) 
Stein! Saft un« fidler ge^en, greunbe fud^en, 

/ !Der ©d^toebe fagt un^ »^ilfe ju, faft und 
>^ ' 3um ©d^ein fle nuften, bid toir, beiben furd^tbar, 1965 

; Suropend ©^irffal in ben »&anben tragen 
Unb ber erfreuten SBelt au^ unferm 8ager 
2)en Rieben fc^on befranjt entgegen füf)ren. 

•^ ©efreiter. 60 treibfl bu'd mit bem ©d^ioeben nur 
ium @^ein? 
S)u toiOfl ben Äalfer nid^t \>moitn, toittfl und 1970 

9lid^t fc^mebifd^ machen? — ©ie^, bad ifi'd attein, 
S33ad n>lr t)on bir »erlangen gu erfahren. 
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SBaOetifleltt. ffia^ ge^ ber B^mV mid^ anl ^äf 
^jf i^tt; tt){e 
!Dm $fu^l ber «^öOe, mb mit ®ott gebenf id^ i^n 
33alt) über feine Ojifee ^eimjujagen. 1975 

mit i^0 aCeitt im^ ®anje. ©e^t! 30^ ^ab' 
@in «^erj, ber Kammer biefe^ beutfd^en SoCfd erbarmt mid^. 
3ljr feib gemeine SRinner nur; boi^ benft 
3^r nid^t gemein, i^ f(^int mir^e trert. »or anbern^ 
!Daf id^ ein traulid^ SBörtlein gu eud^ rebe — 1980 
<Sel^t! Sftnfte^n 3a^r fd^on brennt bie Äriegeefarfel, 
Unb nod^ ifl nirgenbe 6tiDfianb. 6d^tt)eb' unb ©eutfc^l 
$a))ifl unb Sut^eraner! j^einer tDiO 
3)em anbem »eid^en! 3ebe ^anb ifi n)iber 
!Die anbr«! SUed ifi gartet unb nirgenbd 1985 

Äeln SRld&ter! Qa^t, tDofoB ba« enben? SBer 
!Den Änäul entwirren, ber, fld^ enblo« felbfl 
SSermelJrenb, »äd^fl — @r muf jer^en tt)erben. 
3c^ fu^re, baf ic^ ber aRann be6 ©(^icffatt bin, 
Unb ^off'0 mit eurer ^ilfe ju üoBfu^ren. 1990 



^ed^ael^ntor Jlufiriit 

Guttut. Sßotige. 

Sutt(er (in (Sifer). !Dad iß nld^t tt>o^I get^n, mein 

gelb^! 
SBaCenfiein. SSäa«? 

Suttter. 2)a6 muf un6 fd^aben bei ben ©utgeflnnten. 
aBaHenfietn. äBo« benn? 
»uttler. ee ^eift ben Slufru^r öffentßd^ erflären! 
SBaaenjiein. SBo^ ifi e« benn? 
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Suttlet. ®taf Zttiff)^ 9leflfmcttter reifen 

3)ett faifetK(|>en 8lMer "oon beti %af)mn 1995 

Unb l^Panjen belne ^tläftn auf. 

®efre{tet ö« bm Äürafimn). Sled^W um! 

SBaBenfiein. SSerfhid^t fei Mefer fRat, nnb mx i^n gab ! 
(3tt bm Jtüraffieren, to^ä^t ohnatfc^ieren.) 
J^ait, Stinitt, f)aU — (S6 ifl ein 3rrtum — ^ört — 
Unb fheng tt)in i(t'e befhafen — ^ort bo(^! Sleibt! 
Sie ^ören nfd^t. (3u 3ao.) @ef( nad^, bebeute fie, 2000 
SBting fle gutüdf, e6 f ofle, tt)a6 e6 »oHe. (3Ko eilt ^itiau«.) 
iDa6 fiütgt un6 in6 98erberben — »uttfet! »uttler! 
3^t feib mein bofet JDämon, tt)arum mußtet S^t^e 
3n intern Seifein melben! — SBIee tt)ar 
2luf gutem SBeg — fie traten ^atb gen)onnen — 2005 
2)ie SRafenben, mit i^rer unbebauten 
JDienfifertiflfeit! — D, gtaufam fpieß ba6 ©lüdf 
aWit mir! !Der ^eunbe (Sifer ffT^, ber mid^ 
3u ©runbe rld^tet, nid^t ber ^af ber geinbe. 



^icb^c^ntet JluffrUi 

SSorige. ^ie ^ergogin fiütgt ine Qimmtt. Sffv folgt Zf^tUa 
mib bie ®r&fin.. IDomt 300. 

^erjogin £) Sltbred^t! SBa^ ^afl bu getf)an! 
SBaHenfiein. 9?un ba* nod^! 2010 

©räftn. aSerjei^ mir, ©ruber, ^äf Xittmo^f e« nid^t, 
©ie tt)ijfen aDe6. 

^erjogin. Sßa6 ^afl bu get^n? 
®räfin (gtt a:ctgf^). 3fi feine «Hoffnung me^r? 3^ 
aUed benn 
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SBetlotctt? 

Xtxit\). aaee. ?Prag ffl in bce Äaifcr« ^anh, 
Die aieflimenter ^aben neu gctiulbigt. 2015 

©täfln, ^cimtüdfifc^ Dctat>io! — Unb a\i(f) 
®taf 2Rar ifl fort? 

Xetjfi^. JBo foHf er fdn? Sr ffl 

9Wit feinem SSater über ju bem Äaifer. 
(^fftfla ftüt^t in bie Krme i^rrr SSuttet, bo« ®(ft<!^t an i^rent (Bnfen 
Ofi^ctgenb.) 

^ergogin (m in bie «rme f^aefenb> Mnglöcflld^ Älnb! 
UnglücKid^ere 9Jhitter! 

aßaaenfiein (beifeite gei^enb ntü Xiqtsi). 8af einen »eife^ 
tt>agen fd^neB bereit fein 2020 

3m »^inter^ofe; Mefe tDegjubringen. («nf bie grauen leigenb.) 
3)er ©d^erfenberg fann mit, bcr ifl un6 treu, 
9la(l^ ©ger bringt er fie, tt)ir folgen nad^. 
(3u 300, bet toi^ecfonrait.) 
Du bringfl fie nid^t gurürf ? 

3Do. ^ßrfl bu ben Auflauf? 

!Da6 gange Stotp^ ber ?ßai)pent|eimer ifl 2025 

3m Slnjug. ©ie t)erlangen if)ren Dberfl, 
2)en aJlar, jurüdf; er fei ^ier auf bem ©d^tof; 
Se^upten fie; bu ^altefl i^n mit 3tt>ang, 
Unb mnn bu i^n nidbt loegeb'fl, »erbe man 
3ljn mit bem ©d^merte gu befreien loiffen. 2030 

(SlKe ffelftn erftaunt.) 

Xergfi^. Jffia^ foH man barau6 ma^m^ 
SaSaaenfiein. ©agf id^'6 nid(?t? 

O mein »a^rfagenb ^erj! @r ifl nod^ ^ier. 

(St fyd mid^ nid^t \>matm, f)at e6 nid^t 

98erWd^t — 3^ f^aU nie baran gegmeifcit. 
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©rftfln. 3jl er nod^ ^ier, o bann ift aOe6 gut, 2035 
3)attn tt)eif id^, toa^ f^n wig ^oßen foD! (3:^efla umarmenb.) 

a;ergfi^. e« f atttt ttid^t fcltt. »ebenfe bod^ 1 ©erSlftc 
^<d und »erraten, ifl gum Äaifer über, 
SBie fatttt er'6 toa^tn, f)itt ju fein? 

3Bo (gtt ffianmftcitt). !Dett Saflbgug, 

5)ett tu if)m furjHd^ fd^etiftefi, fa^ id^ no(f) 2040 

SBor tt)enig ©tunben ubem SDlarft njegfü^reti. 

©räfttt. D Slid^te, bann iji er nld^twit! 

ZfitUa (^at ben SlidT nad^ bet X^üre geheftet mib rufi lOfyift). 

!Da ifi er! 



Jl^fS^^nfcr JHuffrUt 

^ie SSorigen. SH^ar $icco(omini 

ÜRar (mitten in bni ©aal tretenb). 3a! 3a 1 3)a ifl er! 
3(i^ t>ermafl'6 nid^t länger, 
9Jl{t leifem Stritt um biefe^ ^au^ ju fd^Ieid^en, 
2)en flünfi'flen SlugenMidf üerfto^Ien ju 2045 

(Sriauem — ÜJiefe^ «Darren, biefe Slngfl 
®e^t über meine ffrafte! 
(^uf %f)^ gugel^enb, koe^e ]i^ il^rer SV^utter in bie $lrme getoorfm.) 

D fie^ mid^ anl <Bitf) nxifi weg, ^olber Sngel! 

Sefenn' e^ frei t)or alten, gürd^te niemanb. 

(S6 t(5re, tt)er e^ will, baf mir un6 lieben. 2050 

SBoju e6 nod^ t)erberflen? !Da^ ®ef)eimnl6 

3fl für bie @lucKl(^en; ba^ Unglürf braucht, 

S)a6 ^offnung^lofe, feinen ©d^teier me^r, 

grei unter taufenb ©onnen fann e^ t^anbeln. 

(dt UmtxU bie ©cdfUt, »e^e mit frc^lccfenbem ©efli^t auf ^ttia 
bluft.) 
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92ein, 93afe Zttit^, fe^t mi($ niäft emortettb; 2055 

9l{(l^t ^ofenb anl 3d^ fomme nid^t, )u bleiben. 

Slbfd^ieb au nehmen, tomm* id^ — (SS ifi axa. 

2^ muf, muf ii^ \>ttia^tn, S^efto — muf ! 

2>ocl^ beinett «^af fann id^ niäft mit mit nehmen. 

9luT einen 93Ii(f bed SRitleibe gönne mit, 2060 

(Sag; baf bu mid^ nid^t ^{fefi. Sog' mir^e, Zf^ttla. 

(Snbem et i^ 4M> faft, f^\% Bcivcgt) 
£) ©Ott _ ©Ott! 3d^ fann nld^t t)on biefer ©teöe. 
3d^ fann ed nid^t — fann biefe »^anb nic^ laffen. 
@ag', Zf^aia, baf bu 9Rit(eib mit mir 1)a% 
2)id^ fetter uberjeugfi, id^ fann nid^t anbete. 2065 

(%^^ feinm ^iid oermeibmb, geigt mit ber ^onb auf il^ren floatet; 
et loenbet fi^ mdf Um ^etgog um, \>ta tt \tl^ tx^ getoa^ tottt.) 

2)u ^iet? — Slid^t bu bifTe, ben id^ ^iet gefud^t. 

2)id^ (outen meine Stugen nid^t me^t fc^auen. 

2ä) f)cib' ti mx mit i^t oQein. «^ier n)il( id^, 

98on biefem »^erjen freigefptod^en fein, 

8ln aBem anbetn iji nid^t« me^t gelegen. 2070 

SBaBenfiein. 3)enfji bu, id^ foD bet Zfjox fein unb 
bid^ jief)en laffen 
«nb eine ©rofmut^fjene mit bir fplelen? 
3)ein SSatet ifl jum ©d^etm an mit geworben, 
3)u bifl mit niift» mt% atö fein ©o^n, foHfl nid^ 
Umfonfi in meine ÜRad^t gegeben fein. 2075 

2)enF nid^t; baf idf bie alte gteunbfd^aft e^ren »erbe, 
2)ie er fo ruc^Io^ ^ t>erteftt 2)ie Seiten 
2)er Siebe fmb "ooxbtl, ber garten ©d^onung, 
41nb t&af unb flta^t fommen an bie 9tei^. 
3db fann oud^ Unmenfd^ fein, loie er. 2080 

9»ar. 3)u lolrfl mit mir »erfahren, tt)ie bu SKac^ fyi% 
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fBioffi aber ml^t bn, baf iäf btinm 3otn 

ffim (rofte, nod^ i^n fütd^tc. SSJa« mid^ f|ier 

Surürf^ait, n)Clf t bU ! (X^efta Ibei ber ^onb faffenb.) 

©le^ ! ätte^ — allcd tooDf fd^ bir üer6dntei^ 2085 

2)a6 806 ber ©eligeti njoHf \0) empfangen 

atu« beiner t)&terncl^n t&anb. Du ^afi'^ 

Aerfiort; bod^ baran liegt bir nid^t^. ©teid^güWg 

^rittp in ba6 @Iürf ber Deinen in ben ©taub; 

3)er ©Ott, bem bu bienft ift fein ®ott ber ©nobe. 2090 

SQSie ba6 gemutlo6 blinbe Clement, 

5)a6 furd^tbare, mit bem fein 93unb ju fd^lief en, 

golgfi bu be^ ^erjen6 tt>Ubem S^rieb allein. 

SBe^ benen, bie auf bld^ \>extxaun, an bid^ 

3)ie fid^re t&ütte i^reö @lüdfe^ lehnen, 2095 

©elodEt \>on beiner gafllid^en ©efialt! 

©d^neB; untjer^offt, bei nid^tlid^ fiiller SJBeile 

®a^rf^ in bem tudPfc^en geuerfd^lunbe, labet 

©id^ au6 mit tobenber ®maU, unb »eg 

3;reibt über aDe ^flanjungen ber 3Kenfd^en 2icx) 

2)er tt>ilbe ©trom in graufenber 3erfi5rung. 

SBaaenfiein. 3)u fd^ilberji beineö 95aterd ^erj. SBie 
bu'ö 
Sefd^reibfi; fo iji'6 in feinem @ingett)eibe, 
3n biefer fd^marjen »^eud^leröbrufi gehaltet. 
D, miä) f)ot ^üllenfunfl getaufd^t. 9Rir fanbte 2105 
3)er Slbgrunb ben »erßecfteflen ber ©eifler, 
2)en lügefunbigjiejt, herauf unb fleHt' if^n 
8116 greunb an meine ©eite. SBer t>ermag 
Der t&oUe aJlad^t ju n)iberfie^n ! 3d^ jog 
Den 95afilirt«t auf an meinem 95ufen; 21 10 

SRit meinem ^erjblut na^rt' i^ il)n; er fog 
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®id) fd^n)e(genl) 'ooU an meiner Siebe Sr&ßen 

3ä) f^atU nimmer 3(rge6 gegen i^n, 

SBeit offen lief id^ M ®ebanfend 2:^ore 

Mnb warf We ©d^Iüffel mifer 93orfid^t Wg — 211 5 

SIm ©temen^immet fuc^ten meine Saugen, 

3m m\t€n ä^ebenraum btn Seint, htn i^ 

3m i&eraen meine« ^erjen« etngefdjiloffen. 

— SBäif ic^ bem gerbinanb gewefen, nxid 

Octa^lo mir war — 3(^ f)htf if)m nie 2120 

Ärieg angefünbigt — nie ^otf id)'^ 'ocmo^t 

er tt>är mein jirenger ^err nur, nlc^t mein Sreunt), 

3lid)t meiner S^reu' vertraute fld^ ber Äaifer. 

^eg toax \ä)on gt^ifd^en mir unb i^m, ald et 

2)en Selb^ermflab in meine ^hnit (egte; 2125 

^mn ftrieg iß ett>ig 2n)i[(^en Sifl unb $(rgn)o§n, 

9lur gwifc^en ©lauten unb SSertroun ifl griebe. 

SBer ba« SSertraun ))ergifitet, 0, ber mmrbet 

2)ad U)erbenbe @efcl^(e(l(»t im Seib ber SRutter. 

Wlax. ^äf »iO ben 98ater nid^t ^erteibigen. 2130 
Se^ mir, baf id)'^ niäft tannl 
Unglürflid^ fd^were 3;^en finb gefc^e^n, 
Unb eine Sre))e(^anblung faft bie anbre 
3n enggefc^Iof ner Äette graufenb an. 
^oä) tt)ie gerieten tt)ir, bie nic^W t)erfd^utbet, 2135 

3n biefen ftrei« be6 Unglurf« unb »erbred^«? 
SBem bradjien tt>ir bie Sreue? SQBarum muf 
3)er aSoter ^opptVi^nU) unb gre^elt^at 
Und gräflich tt>ie ein ©c^langenpaar umn)inben? 
SQarum ber SSoter un^erfofjnter ^af 2140 

2lud^ und, bie Siebenben, jerreißenb fd^eiben? 

(dt mnfc^lingt Xf^ttla mit fftfti^m ©^merg.) 
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fSiotjH aber mi$t tm, baf iäf beinern 3om 

9}i(l^t fro^e, nod^ i^n färd^te. Sßa« mid^ ^ier 

Surilrf^ätt; weift bu ! (X^eKa hi ber «onb faffaib.) 

6ie^! Mt6 — atte« »ottf iä) bir t)er0dnfen, 2085 

3)a6 806 ber ©eligen wollt' id^ tmp^ariQcn 

8(u0 beiner t>&terlld^ett ^anb. IDu ^afl'« 

$erfl6rt; bod{> baran liegt bir nid^td. ©leid^güWg 

2;rittfi in ba« ®ludf ber IDeinen in ben ©taub, 

3)er ®ott, bem bu bienft ifl fein @ott ber ©nobe. 2090 

SBie bad gemütlo«^ blinbe (Clement, 

2)a6 furd^tbare, mit bem fein 8unb ju ((^liefen, 

golflfl bu bed ^erjend wilbem Jlrieb allein. 

993e^ benen, bie auf bid^ )>tttxaun, an bid^ 

5)ie fid^re .^fitte i^ree ©lürfee lef)nen; 2095 

®elo(ft \>on beiner gafilid^en ©efialt! 

Schnell; un^er^offt; bei n&c^tlic^ fliaer SQBeile 

©a^rf« In bem tücf [c^en geuerfc^lunbe, labet 

®ic^ aud mit tobenber ©ewalt, unb weg 

3;relbt fiber alle ^ßflanjungen ber SRenfc^en 2100 

IDer wllbe Strom in graufenber 3erfW>rung. 

SBaßenfiein. IDu fc^ilberfi beined SBoter« ^erj. SBie 
bu'd 
33ef(^reibfi; fo ifi'd in feinem (Singeweibe, 
3n biefer fd^warjen »^eud^lerdbrufl gehaltet. 
D, miäf f^at i&ollenfunfl getaufd^t. ÜRir fanbte 2105 
2)er äbgrunb ben ^erjierftefien ber ©eifler, 
3)en lügefunbigften, herauf unb fieUf i^n 
?IW greunb an meine Seite. SSBer t)ermag 
5)er ^oBe SDlad^t ju wiberfie^n! 3d^ a^Ö 
2)en Sap^ftn auf an meinem 33ufen; 21 10 

Söiit meinem *&erablut na^rt' Id^ iljn, er fog 
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<Bid) fd^welgenb t)oa an meiner 8lebe ©rüpen 

Sä) f^atti nimmer SIrgee gegen i^n, 

SQBeit offen lief id^ M ®ebanfend 2:^ore 

ttnb warf We ©djiluffel »eifer SSorfid^t weg — 211 5 

$lm @temen^imme( fuc^ten meine Saugen, 

3m mitm ä^ebenroum ben Seinb, hm i^ 

3m i&eraen meinet ^eraend eingefd^loffen. 

— SBäif id^ bem gerbinanb gewefen, nxid 

£)ctat)io mir tcax — 3d^ fjhtf i^m nie 2120 

Ärieg angefünbigt — nie f)atf i6f^ 'otmo^t 

@r toax mein jirenger »^err nur, nic^t mein Sreunb, 

Sticht meiner S^reu' vertraute ^ ber Äaifer. 

jhieg toax f(^on jtDifc^n mir unb i^m, old et 

5)en gelb^ermflab in meine i^änbe legte; 2x25 

^tnxi 5hrieg iß en>ig 2n)ifd(^en Sifl unb S(rgn)o§n, 

9lur gwifc^en ©lauten unb SSertraun ip griebe. 

SBer ba6 98ertraun t)ergifitet; 0, ber mmrbet 

2)ad werbenbe ©efd^led^t im Selb ber SKutter. 

Wtax. S(f) tt)in ben SSater nic^t tjerteibigen. 2130 
Se^ mir, baf id^'6 nid(^t fann! 
tlnglürflid^ fd^were 3;^aten finb gefc^e^n, 
ttnb eine gre^^el^anblung faft bie anbre 
3n engge[d(^lofner Stttte graufenb an. 
^oä) tt)ie gerieten wir, bie nxctft^ t>erfd^ulbet; 2135 

3n biefen ftrei^ be6 Unglurfd unb SSerbrec^en«? 
9Bem hxactfm tt>ir bie Sreue? SQBarum muf 
3)er aSoter 2)o»)»)elfd^ulb unb gre^elt^at 
Un^ gtaflic^ wie ein ©d^langenpaar umtoinben? 
Sarum ber SSäter unt)erfüf)mer ^af 2140 

2lud^ un^, bie 8iebenben, jerreifenb fd^eiben? 

(dt umfc^lingt Xf^ttla mit i^eftiaem ©^merg.) 
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SßaDenßein (^t bm a3li(! f^toeigenb auf il^tt geltet unb 
n&^rrt P(^ ie^t). SDlor, bleibe bei mit. — ®tf) nid^t 
i)Ott mit; 3Rar! 
®ie^, ate man bid^ im ^ßrag'fd^n SBinterlaget 
3n^ 3^0 ^vc btad^te, einen garten itnaben, 
Ded beutfd^en SBinterd ungett)o§nt, bie »^anb 2145 

aaBat bir erflarrt an ber genjid^tigen %af)m, 
2)u n)oIItefi m&nnlid^ fie nid^t laffen^ bamafö na^m ic^ 
!Dtd^ auf, bebedfte bid^ mit meinem !!Rante(, 
3c^ felbji tt>ar beine SOSÄrterin, nid(^t [c^amf id^ 
5)er Keinen Dienfle mid^, id^ pflegte beiner 2150 

5!Rit weiblid^ forgenber @efd^apig!eit, 
©id bU; ^on mir tttoaxmt, an meinem ^öerjen 
3)a6 iunge Seben »ieber freubig fupefi. 
SBann ^ab' id^ feitbem meinen Sinn »eranbert? 
3d{> ^abe Mc SJaufenb reid^ gwnad^t, 2155 

SDWt Sanbereien fie befd^enft, belohnt 
3»it %enjienen — bid^ ^ab' i(i) gelieb^ 
SÄein »^erj, mid^ felber ^ab' id^ bir gegeben, 
©ie äße »aren Sremblinge, bu tt>at\t 
^a» itinb beö i&aufe^ — SDlar, bu !annfi mid^ nid^t 
i)erlaffen! 2160 

@6 fann nid^t fein, id^ mag'd unb'tüilT« nid^t glauben, 
3)af mid^ bet SJlar ^erlaffen fann. 

3»ar. . D @ott! 

SQBaBenfiein. 3d^ 5abe bid^ gehalten unb getragen 
93on itinbe^beinen an — SBa^ tfjat bein aSater 
Sfir bid^, ba^ i^ nid^t reid^lid^ aud^ getrau? 2165 

din Siebedne^ f)aV id^ um bid^ gef<)onnen, 
3erreif e^, tt>enn bu fannji — 3)u biji an mid^ 
®efnü))ft mit jebem jartert ©eelenbanbe, 
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9»it jeber ^eiPgen geffct bcr "Statut, 

!Die SRenfd^en anelnanber fetten famt 2170 

@e§ §ln, t)erlaf mi^, Wene bdnem Ädfer, 

Saf bid^ mit einem golbnen ©nabenfettlein, 

aXit feinem SBibberfell baffir belohnen, 

2)af bir ber greunb, ber 98ater beiner Sngenb; 

Daf bit ba« ^eitigfle ©efü^t nid^tö floß. 2x75 

aRar (i» i^efKgem ÄoiiMjf)./ O ©Ott! Sie fann ic^ on^ 
ber«? 3Wuf ic^ nid^t? 
3Rein ©b — bie ^ßflid^t — 

SBalTenflein. ^pid^t, gegen wen? SBer Wfl bu? 
SBenn id^ am Äaifer unrecht ^anbte, i^^ 
3Äein Unred^t, nid^t bo« beinige. ©e^orfi 
5)u bir? Sip bu bein eigener ©ebieter^ 2180 

©te^ji frei ba in ber fSHdt, tt)ie id^, baf bu 
5)er a;^ater beiner Zi)atin Knntefi fein? 
2luf mid^ bifi bu geppanjt, id^ bin bein Äaifer, 
3Rir angeboren, mir ge^ord^en, ba« 
3fl beine @^re, bein 3laturgefeft. 2185 

ttnb tt>enn b^^tem, auf bem bu tebfi unb toof)n% 
Sbi« feinem ©rnje tritt, fld^ brennenb »irft 
Sluf eine nad^jie SQSett unb fie entjünbet, 
3)u fannfi nid^t tohfjUn, ob bu folgen toiU% 
gort reif t er bid^ in feine« ©d^tounge« Sxaft 2190 

Samt feinem SRing unb allen feinen SWonben. 
SDlit leidster ©d^ulb ge^fi bu in biefen ©treit, 
!Did^ Wirb bie SQSelt nid^t tabeln, fie toW^ loben, 
!Daf bir ber greunb ba« meifie f)at gegolten. 



o6 SBallenfieins "^ob. [act in. 

^eunsc^nter Jlufiriit 

Zotige. 9leutnann. 

SBaHcnfteln. SBa« gtcbf«? 2195 

^leumann. 2)ie ?P(H)))enf)etmif(i^cn finl) abgcfeffen 
Unb rürfcn an ju guf ; fie finb cntfd^loffen; 
3)en Degen in ber ^anb ba^ J^au^ ju flürmen; 
3)en ©rafen »oUen fie befcein. 

SOSattenfiein (ju Xerj!^). SÄan (oO 
5)ie Äetten t)oraief)n, ba^ ©efd^üft auft)flanaen. 2200 

SSÄit Äettenfugetn »iK id^ fie emi)fangen. (3:«:jf^ ge^t) 
3Rir ^oraufc^reiben mit bem ©d^töert! @tf), Sleumann, 
6ie foHen fid^ aurürfaief)n, augenblidEd, 
3fl mein 33efef)(, unb in ber Drbnung fd^tt)eigenb »arten, 
aOBaö mir gefallen tt)irb au tfjun. 

(9leumann gel^t ob. 3((o ifl aai %ta^tx getreten.) 

©rafin. (Sntlap i^n! 2205 

^ä> bitte bi^ entlaf i^n! 

3Cc (am genjier). s;ob unb 3;eufel! 

SBattenpein. SBad ifT«? 

SUo. ?luf6 SRot^au^ fleigen fie, bo« DodJ 

SBirb abgebecft, fie richten bie ^anontn 
Slufö ^au^ — 

aRar. 2)ie,9iafenben! 

31I0. ©ie mad^en Slnflalt, 

Un^ au befd(^iepen — 

^eraogin unb ©räfin. ©Ott im ^immel! 

SJlar (ju aBatten^ein). 8af mic^ 2210 

hinunter, fie bebeuten — 

SBallenflein. Äeinen ©d^ritt! 
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3Rar («if Xi^ unb bie ^ogm gelgmb). 3l^t 8ebett ober ! 

SBaaenpein. SBo« bringfl K 2;er8f9? 



5£crjf^. Sotfd^ft t)on unfern treuen Slegimentern. 
3^r 3Rut [ei länger nic^t ju b&nbigen, 
©ie fielen um (Srloubnid, anjugreifen. 2215 

Sßom ^rager^ unb ^om aJlü^tS^^or fmb fie »^err, 
Unb tt>enn hi nur bie Sofung xotMt^ geben, 
©0 tonnten fie ben geinb im SRürfen faffen, 
3^n in bie ©tobt einleiten, in ber Snge 
2)er ©trafen leicht i^n ubem)a(tigen. 2220 

3tto. O fomm! 8af i^ren ©fer nid^t erfalten! 
3)ie Suttterifd^en galten treu ju und, 
aßir finb bie grofre 3a^t unb werfen fie 
Unb enben ^ier in ^Jilfen bie @mj>6rung. 

SBallenflein. ©oC blefe ©tabt jum ©d^Iad^tgefilbe 
n)erben 2225 

Unb brubertid^e ^xoxtttaiftf feuerougig, 
2)urcl^ i^re ©trafen lodgelaffen toben? 
2)em tauben @rimm, ber feinen Sü^rer ^ört, 
©oO bie Sntfd^eibung übergeben fein? 
»^ier ifl nid^t SRaum jum ©dalagen, nur jum SBurgen ; 2230 
2)ie todgebunbnen ^rlen ber SBut 
9iufi feinet ^errfd^erd ©timme me^r aurürf. 
SBo^l, ed mag fein! 3d^ ^ab' ed lang bebad^t, 
©0 mag fid^'ö rafd^ unb blutig benn entlaben. (3u SK« ge^ 
»enbft.) 
S. W. T. 7 
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aOBic Ifr^? aaBittfi J)u ben @ang mit mir ^crfud^en? 2235 

grci^eit, ju ge^cn, ^aji bu. ©tcBc biä) 

ÜRir gegenüber. güf)re fie gum Rampl 

2)en Ärieg t)erftef)ii bu, ^aft bei mir ettt)a^ 

©eternt, ic^ barf bed ^egnerd midb nid(^t fd^ämen, 

IJnb feinen fd^önern Xa^ erlebft bu, mir 2240 

2)ie ©d(^ute ju bejafjlen. 

©rafin. 3ji eö baf)in 

@e!ümmen ? SSetter ! SSetter ! itonnt Sfjr'« tragen ? 

Solar. 2)ie ^Regimenter, bie mir ant)ertraut fmb, 
Dem Äaifer treu ^intt)egjufü^ren, ^ab' ic^ 
©elobt; bied tt)iH id) galten ober fterben. 2245 

3Ref)r forbert !eine ^flicl^t t)ün mir. ^ctf fed^te 
9iid^t gegen bid^, n^enn iä)'^ ^ermeiben tann, 
^tnn au^ bein feinblic^ *&am)t ifi mir nod^ Zeitig. 
(@0 gcfci^el^n jtoci ©d^üffe. 3Ko unb Xergf^ eiten on^ genftet.) 

SBaKenftein. ffiad ifi baö? 

2;eraf9. er ftürat. 

aOBattenftein. ©turjt! SQBer? 

Silo. 3)ie Siefenbad^er traten 2250 

Den ©d^uf. 

aOBallenftein. ?luf ttKn? 

31I0. 2lüf biefen 9leumann, ben 

Du f^idEtefi — 

aOBallenfiein (auffa^rcnb). Zoi unb Sieufel! @o tt)itt 
id^ — (2ßia gc^en.) 

S^erjf^. Did^ ifjrer blinben SaSut entgegenfiellen? 

^Öerjogin unb ® rafin. Um @otte^tt)iffen ni^tl 

SKo. 3eftt nid^t, mein gelb^err! 

©räfln. D f)air lf)nl t)alf lf)nl 

SQSaHenftein. iap mi(*! 
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9Rar. SE^tf rt nid^t, 2255 

3e6t nid^t. Die Mutig rafc^c Xfiat f^ot ftc 
3tt 2But gcfeftt, cmartc iftrc 9lcuc — 

SßaQenftein. «&inn)eg! 3u lange f(l(»on f)äb' id) ge^ 
jaubert. 
5)ad fomiten fle fic^ fte^entlid^ erfu^nen, 
SBeil fle mein Slngefid^t nldjit fa^n — fle foOen 2260 
9Rein 8(ntllft fe^en, meine Stimme ^oren — 
@lnl) e6 nld^t meine Xruppen? 9ln Id^ nld(»t 
3^r gelb^ unb gepird^teter ©ebleter? 
Saf fe^n, 06 fle bod Slntll^ nld^t me^r fennen, 
2)a5 l^re ®0nm toax in bunHer ©c^Iac^t. 2265 

@6 brandet ber SBaffen nld^t. 3d^ jelge mld{> 
93om Slltan bem 9te(eQen^er, unb fd^neQ, 
Seja^mt, gebt a^t, Ut)xt ber empörte Sinn 
3tt0 alte S3ette bt» ©e^orfam« wleber. 

{(St ge^i 3l^m folgen 3H ^^ mtb ^nttUt,) 



<S)r&{ln. ^eraogin. ^ax mtb X^eflo. 

®rafin (aur «eraogin).. SBenn fle iffxt fe^n — @d ifi 
ncc^ »Öoffttung, ©djiwefler. 2270 

^erjogln. Hoffnung! 3d^ ^abe feine. 
SOtar (ber lo&l^renb bed legten Sluftrittd in einem fii^tBaren Jtanq^f 
»on ferne geftonben, tritt nSfftt). 2)ad ertrag' Ic^ nlc^t 
3^ fam ^le^er mit fefl entfc^lebner Seele, 
3d^ glaubte, red^t unb tabedo^ ju t^un, 
Unb mu$ ^ler flehen, tt)le ein ^affen6tt)erter, 
^in ro^ Unmenfd^IidJier, vom Slud^ betafiet, 2275 

7—2 
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93om W)\ä)m aller, bie mir teuer finb, 

UttWurWg \(fymx bebrÄngt ble Sieben fe^n, 

2)le id{> mit einem SBort befllurfen fann — 

2)0« ^erj In mir tmpbxt (id{>, e« er^e^en 

3tt)ei Stimmen ftreitenb fid^ in meiner Sruji, 2280 

3n mir ifi SRac^t, ic^ tt)eif ba« Siechte nid^t ju »ä^len. 

O tt)o^l; n)o§l ^aft bu tt>a§r gerebet, aSater, 

3u t>iel "otxtxanf ic^ auf bad eigne ^txi, 

^6) fie^e »anfenb, tt)eif nic^t, tt>ad id& foll. 

©rafin. Sie wiffen'd ni(t>t? 3^r ^erj fagf« 3^nen 
nictft^ 2285 

®o ttjiH ictf'^ 3^nen fagen! 
3^r 98ater fjot ben fc^reienben 98errat 
?ln und begangen, an bed Surften »&aupt 
®efret)elt, und in ©d(^macl^ gejiürjt, baraud 
Ergibt fid^ flar, wad ©ie, fein ©o^n, ttjun foKen: 2290 
©utmac^en, tt)ad ber ©d^änblid^e t)erbrocl^ni 
Sin Selft)iel aufjufiellen frommer S^reu, 
Daß nid^t ber silame ^ßiccolominl 
Sin ©d^anblieb fei, ein ett)'ger Slud^ im ^aud 
Der aBaOenfieiner. 

SDlar. SBo ift eine Stimme 2295 

Der SBa^r^eit, ber läf folgen barf? Und äße 
S3ett)egt ber aBunfd^, bie Seibenfc^ap. Daf itiit 
(Sin ©ngel mir »om i&immel nieberjiiege, 
Dad Siebte mir, bad unt^erfalfd^te, fd^opfte 
2lm reinen Sid^tquell mit ber reinen ^anb! 2300 

(3nbem feine Slugen auf Xf^dia faKen.) 
SBie? ©uc^' ic^ biefen (Ingel noc^? (Sxtoaxf ic^ 
9l0(^ einen anbern ? (($r nähert fi(^ i^r, ben 91rm um fie fi^lagenb.) 
^kx, auf biefed .^erj, 
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3)a6 unfehlbare, ^eilig reine, tt)lU ... 

3d^'« legen, belne Siebe »iB i(6:friigin, 

5)ie nur ben ©lürflic^en begtörfen fann, 2305 

aSom unglürffefig ®d{>uO)igen ftd^ »enbet. 

^annfl bu mid^ bann nod^ Heben, tomn id) bleibe? 

@rflare, baf bu'6 fannfl, unb id^ bin euer. 

®rafin (mit iBebaitmie). S3ebenft — 

3Jlar (unterbricht fie). Sebenfe nlc^td. 6ag', wie bu'6 
fu^ip. 2309 

©rafin. 2ln @uern SSater benft — 

3Jlar (unterbricht fie). giid^t grieblanbd 3;od^ter, 

3<^ frage bid^, bid^, bie ©eliebte frag' ic^! 
@^,g^ilt nic^t, eine Ärone ju gen)innen, 
!^ möd^tefl bu mit Hugem @eifl bebenden. 
Die «u^e beine^ greunbe^ gilf^, ba« @Iücf 
. aSon einem S^aufenb tapfrer »^elben^erjen, 2315 

Die feine S^^at äum SWufler nehmen »erben. 
@oa id^ bem Äaifer ®b unb 5ßfli(^t abfd^tt)6ren? 
@oB id) ind Säger be^ Octa'oio 
3)ie »atermorberifd^^e Äugel fenben? 
Denn wenn bie Äugel lo^ iji au^ bem 8auf, 2320 

3fl fie fein .tote« SBerfseug mefjr, fie lebt, 
Sin @eiji fä^rt in [xt, bie Srinn^en 
Srgreifen fie, be6 8ret)etö SRäc^erinnen, 
Unb fötjren tfirfifd^ fie ben Ärgfien SQSeg. 

3;^efla. D Max — 

ÜRar (unterbricht fie). SRein, fibereile bid^ aud^ nid^t, 2325 
3d^ fenne bid^. Dem ebeln »^erjen fonnte 
Die fd^werfie ^Pflid^t bie nad^fie fd^inen. 'Slldft 
Da« @roße, nur ba^ 5!Renf(^lld^e gefd(^e§e. 
DenF, n)a« ber gurft t)on |e an mir get^an; 
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5)enf.aud^, »ie'd ^m mein SJater f^at t>er9oIten. 2330 

O, aw^'W^fd^onen, ^freien '^iefluiigej^ 

3)er ©afilid^fcit, bcr frommen ^reunbc^trcuc 

@inb eine ^tlige 9teIigion bem «^er^en, 

©d^wer rad^en fie bie ©d^auber ber Statut 

2ln bem Sarbaren, ber fie flräßlic^ fd^anbet. 2335 

geg' aUee, atted in bie SBage, fprid& 

Unb laf bein ^erj entfc^eiben. 

3;^efla. D, ba6 beine 

»^at längfi entfc^Uben. ^otge beinem erfien 
®efu^t — 

©räfin. Unglucflic^e! 

3;^e!la. SBie fonnte baö 

iDaö Siedete fein, toa^ biefee jarte ^erj 2340 

3lid^t gleidji auerft ergriffen unb gefiinben? 
®tf) unb erpiCe beine ^jlid^t! 3d& würbe 
!Did^ immer Heben. Sßad^.l^u aud^ tmahlt, 
iDu tt)urbefi ebel fietö unb beiner n)urbig 
©e^anbelt ^aben — aber 3leue fott 2345 

SRi^t beiner ©eete fd^onen grieben floren. 

SDlar. ©0 mu^ ictf bic^ t^erlaffen, t>on blr fc^eiben! 

3:f)efta. SBBie bu bir felbft getreu bleibft bifl bu'd mir. 
Und trennt bad <Bä)id\al, unfre ^erjen bleiben einig. 
@in blufger »^af entjweit auf ett)'ge S^age 2350 

2)ie Käufer Srieblanb, 5ßiccolomini, 
3)od^ ttjir gef)üren nid^t ju unferm »^aufe. 
— gort! @ile! @i(e, beine gute ©ac^e 
aSon unfrer unglürffeligen ju trennen. 
2luf unferm Raupte liegt ber gtud^ beö »^immefö, 2355 
@d tfl bem Untergang getoei^t. S(ud^ mid(^ 
SSirb meinet SSaterd ©d^ulb mit ind SSerberben 
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^inabjie^n. Zxamt nid^t um miäfl Stein &ä)l^ol 
aSSttb bob cntfc^icben fein. 

(9lat faft fie in bie 9inne, l^efHg Betoegt. 9)9an f^&xt hinter brr 

Cgene ein laute«, toil\>ti, (and)>et]^ttenbe< <S)ef(^rei: ..fBioot %t&U 

nanbu^I" von friegrifc^en Snfhnmenten begleitet. 9)9ar unb X^na 

galten einonber unbetoegUci^ in ben Sinnen.) 



Sßorige. Hergf^. 

©räfin (i^m entöegen). 2006 tt>ar bad ? SBod bedeutete 
ba« Stufen? 2360 

ZtxitX). @« iji vorbei, unb aUt^ ip t^erloren. 

©rSfin. SBie? unb fie gaben nid^ta auf feinen afnbllrf? 

Uniit), 9li(^td. äDed tt>ar umfonji. 

^erjogin. Sie tiefen SJit^at. 

S^erjf^. 2)em Äaifer. 

©rafin. O bie fßpid^t^ergeffenen ! 

Sierjf^. 3Ran lie^ l^n nid^t einmal aum SBorte fom^ 
men. 2365 

Site er ju teben anfing, fielen fie 
SWit friegerifd^em ®»)iel betäubenb ein. 
— ^ier fommt er. 

Sßcrige. 9Da((en{lein, begleitet von 3tto unb 93uttCer. IDorauf 
^ - Jtüraffiere. 

SBaOenfiein (im Stommm). Xttitx) ! 
Seraft?. ÜRein gürfi? 

äBattenPein. 8af unfre 3legimenter 
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©Id^ fertig galten, fjmt nod^ aufjubrcd^cn, 2370 

3)cnn wir t>erlaffett 5ßilfen nodj> i)or Slbcnb. CCetifi? öe^t oB.) 
Suttter — 

S3uttlcr. ÜReitt ©eneral? 

SBaBcnjiein. Der Äommenbant ju ©ger 

3fi Suer ^reunb unb Sanb^mann. ©d^reibt i^m gleid^ 
Durd^ einen ©ilenben, er foU bereit fein, 
Un6 morgen in bie ^ejhtng einjune^men — 2375 

3^ folgt un^ felbji mit @uerm ^Regiment. 

S3uttler. @^ foB gefd^e^n, mein ^elb^err. 

SßaBenflein (tritt gtoifc^m SRar unb X^eHa, miäft fi(^ toäl^mtb 
biefet Seit fejl uwfi^lunsni gellten). ©d^ibet! 

3Rar. @ott I 

(i^raffiere mit ge§cgennn ®emtf}x treten in ben ®aal uub fammeüt 
fi(^ im ^intergrunbe. 3ugtei(^ l^ört man unten eUtige mutige ^affo^ 
gen ava bem ^o^j^jenl^eimer 9Rarf4 toci(i^e bem SRor ju rufen fd^einen.) 

SBaflenflein (^u ben jeüraffieren). ^ier ifi er. (gr ifi frei. 
3d& ^alf i^n nic^t me^r. 
((Sr ^el^t aBgetoenbet unb fo, ba$ SDl^ar i^m nidft beifommen, nod^ fl(^ 
bem 9r&ulein nd^ent fonn.) 

9Rar. 3)u ^affefl mic^, treibji mid^ im 3orn t>on bir. 
3erreifen foB ba6 93anb ber alten Siebe, 2380 

mdfi fanft flc^ lofen, unb bu n)iaji ben 9lifc 
3)en fd^merjKd^en, mir fd^merjlid^er nod^ mad^en! 
2)u tt>eift, iä) ^abe o^ne bid^ i^^^^}^ 
SRod^ nid^t gelernt — in eine 2Öu^e ge^' id^ 
^inaud, unb aOee, tt)ad mir mxt i% allee 2385 

SIeibt ^ier jururf — D, tt)enbe beine 2lugen 
^i(f)t "oon mir n)eg! 97od^ einmal jeige mir 
Dein ett)ig teurem unb ^ere^rte^ Slntlift ! 
SSerpof mid^ nid^t — 
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(dt »ifl ferne ^oitb foffen. ffiaffenflem gie^ fte gttrücf. (5r totvihtt 
{14 <ut bie ®räfbt.) 
3fi ^Icr fdn anbre« SJuge, 
3)0« 3RitIcU) für mid^ §ättc — S3afe Ztnhf — 2390 

(@ie toenbet fi(^ )}oit il^nt; et feiert f!<^ )ttr ^et|ogin.) 
(g^ttt)fit% aJiuttcr — 

»^ctgogin. ®e^n Sic, ®raf, »o^in 

IHe ^PjKd&t Sic ruft — ©0 fJnncn ©ie un« einfl 
(gin treuer greunb, ein guter Snget mrben 
2lm JE^ron De« Äalfer«. 

3Rar. »^ofnung geben Sie mir, 

©ie ttJoKen mid^ nfd^t ganj ^erjweifeln laffen. 2395 

D taufd^n ©ie mid^ nid^t mit leerem 33Ienbtt)erf! 
9Rein UngludE ifi getüif, unb IDanf bem ^^immel! 
Der mir ein 5!Rittel eingibt, e« ju enben. 
(^ie «ftriegdmufi! Beginnt lieber. IDer <Baal fuOt ft(^ ntel^r unb 
mel^r mit SettHiffneten an. (St fie^t ^Mtm ba^e^n.) 
• 3^r aud^ ^ier, Oberfi Suttler — Unb 3l^r tooVit mir 
3liäft folgen? — SBo^I! 33Ieibt @uerm neuen ^errn 
©etreuer aW bem alten. Äommt! SSerfpred^t mir, 2401 
Die ^anb gebt mir barauf, ia^ 3^r fein Seben 
Se^üften, un^erleftlic^ »oKt bema^ren. 

(SButtCet »ettoetgett feine J&anb.) 
De« Äaifer« SfdfeL^angt über i^m unb giebt 
©ein furjilid^ ^aupt {ebwebem 5!Rorbfned^t prei«, 2405 
Der fid^ ben 8o^n ber Slutt^at »iß tjerbienen; 
3e^ t^äf i^m eine« ^reunbe« fromme ©orge, 
Der 8iebe treue« Sluge not — unb bie ' 
3d& fd^ibenb um i^n fe^' — 

(Stoeibetttige S3ti(fe auf 3tto wib S3uttter riij^tenb.) 
3no. ©ud^t bie aSerräter 

3n eure« aSater«, in be« ©alTa« Sager. 2410 
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Jpkx ip nur einet nod^. @el|t unb befreit un6 

98on feinem f^a^en^toürV^tn änblicf. ®e^t. 

(9Rat »etfttf^t t^ noäf einmal, fi($ bet %^^ ^u ndl^em. fS3aT(en^ 

ftein »et^inbert e«. dt ftc^t imfi^löffig, f^metgvofC; tnbe« futtt fi<^ 

ber ^aoi immer mel^t mtb mel^r, mib bie föntet ertönen unten immer 

aufforben^er nnb in immer f&rgeren $aufen.) 
SWar. »lafii ©laji! — D, tohnn e6 bie fd^ttjebTc^en 
^firner, 
Unb fling'^ »on ^ier gerab in6 gelb bed 2;obe6, 
Unb afle ©d^werter, äße, bie id^ f)ier 2415 

(Sntbloft muf fe^n, burd^br&ngen meinen 93ufen! 
aSSad »oHt if)r? Äommt i^r, mid^ »on ^ier ^inmg 
3u reifen? — O, treibt mid^ nid^t jur aSerjweiflung ! 
Zf)nf^ nic^t! 3^r fonntet e6 bereun! 

($)er @aal tfl ganj mit SÖetDaffneten erfüHt.) 
5Rod^ me^r — 6« ^angt Oewid^t fic^ an @ett)ic^t, 2420 
Unb i^re SRaffe jie^t mic^ fd^trer ^inab. — 
SSebenfet, tt)a6 i^r t^ut. @ö ifi nid^t »o^Iget^an, 
3um gu^rer ben aSerjnjeifetnben ju wählen. 
3^r reift mid^ tt)e(j »on meinem @Iücf, »o^Ian, 
3)er JRad^egfittin tt)ei^' id^ eure ©eeten! 2425 

3f)r ^abt geträ^It jum eigenen aSerberben/ 
SSSer mit mir ge^t, ber fei bereit, ju fierben! 
(Snbem er fid^ naä) bem J&intergrunb loenbet, entfielet eine tafele S5e? 
toegung unter ben JWiraffieren, fie umgeben unb begleiten i^n in toirbem 
ilumutt. SBaKenfiein bleibt unbetoegli(i^. X^efla finft in ilfyrer SKutter 
Slrme. 2)er SSorl^ang fdUt.) 



Rüttlet, bor eben anlangt. 

€t tji ^crein. 3^n führte fein aScr^änflitie, 

5)er 5Re(^en ifi gcfoBen ^intcr i^m, 

Uttb tt>ic bic 93rucfe, We i^n trug; tcttjefllid^ 2430 

Sid^ nicbcriief unb fd^trcbcnb »iebcr f)ob, 

3ji iebet 3icttun9dtt)e9 i^m abgefd^nittcn. . 

Sid ^ic^r, grieblanb, unb nic^t mitttl fagt - \ 

Die ©c^uffatöflottin. 8lud bcr bo^mifd^en ©rbe 

Sr^ub'^ffd^ bein bcwjunbert STOeteor, 2435 

SBeit burd^ bcn «^immel einen @lanjtt)eg jie^enb, 

Unb ^iet an'SSo^mend ®renje muf e^ [infen! 

— 2)u. ^aji bie alten gähnen abgefd^woren, 

SSerblenbetet, unb trouji bem alten @lucf! 

Den itrieg ju tragen in M Äaifere Sauber, 2440 

Den ^irgen »^erb ber Saren umju^rjen, 

8ett)affnefi bu bie freöel^ape ^anb. 

Stimm bid^ in ac^t! bid^ treibt ber bofe ®eifi 

Der 9iad^e — baf bid^ Stäche nic^t »erberbe! 
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Rüttlet imb ®ccbcn. 

Ootton. ©cib S^r'd? — D wie »erlangt mxä), @uc^ 
ju ^oren. 2445 

3)er »&erjog ein SSerrater! O mein @ott! 
Unb fliüd^tifl! Unb fein fürftlid^ ^am)t gead^tet! 
Sd^ bitf eud^, ©eneral, fagt mir au^fu^rli^ 
SBie aflee bied ju ?ßitfen fid^ begeben? 

93utt(er. 3^r fjabt ben 35rief ermatten, ben i<if (Sud) 
2)urd^ einen ©itenben »orauögefenbet? 2451 

©orbon. Unb f^abe treu getf^an, tt)ie 3^r mid^ ^iept, 
3)ie Sejiung unbebenHid^ i^m geöffnet, 
3)enn mir befte^tt ein faiferlic^er S3rief, 
SHadf @urer Drbre btinblingd mid^ ju pigen. 2455 

Sebod^ »erjei^t! atö 16) ben gürjien felbft 
9lun fa^; ba fing id^ »ieber an ju jtreifeln. 
2)enn, »a^rlid^! nic^t atö ein ©cäd^teter 
S^rat ^erjog grieblanb ein in biefe ©tabt. 
aSon feiner ©tirne leud^tete tt)ie fonft 2460 

3)e^ «^errfd^erö STOaieftat, ©c^orfam forbernb, 
Unb ru^ig, tt)ie in S^agcn guter Drbnung, 
9ia^m er be^ 2lmte^ SRed^enfd^aft mir ab. 
Seutfelig mad^t bad STOifgefd^idf, bie Sd^ulb, 
Unb fc^meid^etnb jum geringem ?!Ranne pfliegt 2465 

©efaßner ©tolj herunter fid^ m beugen j 
3)od^ fparfam unb mit SBürbe tt)og ber gürjl 
9Äir jcbe^ SHJort bed SSeifaUd, wie ber ^err 
2)en Diener lobt, ber feine ^ßfliid^t getrau. 

Suttler. SaSie ic^ Sud^ fd^rieb, fo iff^ genau gefd^e^n. 
S6 f^at ber gürfi bem Seinbe bie Slrmee 2471 
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aSerf auft; if)m ^tag unt> (gget offnen tooütXL 

SSerlaffen ^ben l^n auf Med ©eriid^t 

!E)ie SRegimentet alle bid auf funfe, 

I)ie Sierjfij'fcl^en, We i^m ^ief^er gefolgt 2475 

!£)ie Sld^t ifi oudgefprod^en übet i^n, 

Unb i^tt ju liefern, lebenb ober tot, 

3jl ieber treue 3)iener aufgeforbert. 

®orbon. SSeträtet an bem Äaifer — fold^ ein ^erc! 
®o ^oci^begabt! D, wad ift SRenfd^engroße ! 2480 

3cl& fagf ed oft: bad fann nid^t glürflid^ enben; ^ 

3um gaUjhicf warb i^m feine @rof unb SRac^t ^^ 
Unb biefe bunfelfd^ioanfenbe @malt. ^^^ 

3)entt um fid^ greip ber SWenfd^, nid^t Darf man it)n 
Der eignen SWäfigung öertroun. 3^n j^ält 2485 

3n ©d^ranfen nur bad beutlic^e ©efeft 
Unb ber ®ebräuc^e tiefgetretne ©pur. 
2)od^ unnatürßd^ war unb neuer 8lrt 
Die Äriegdgeioalt in biefee Sölanned Rauben; 
3)em ftaifer fetter fieUte fie i^n gleid^, 2490 

5)er ftolae @eift »erlernte, fid^ ju beugen. 
O, fd^ab' um fold^en SRann! benn feiner mod^te 
3)a fefie fielen, mein' id^, »0 er fiel. 

Suttler. Spart Sure itlagen, bi6 er SWitleib brandet, 
Denn je^ nod^ iji ber SRäd^tige ju fordeten. 2495 

2)ie Schweben finb im Slnmarfd^ gegen ©ger, 
Unb fd^netf, »enn loir'e nid^t rafc^ entfd^tojfen ^inbern, 
SBirb bie SSereinigung gefd^e^n. 3)ad barf nic^t fein ! 
6« barf ber gfirfi nid^t freien Suf e6 mefjr 
äud biefem $taft, benn e^r* unb Seben ^ab' id^ 2500 
SBerpfanbet, i^n gefangen ^ier ju nehmen, 
Unb Suer 93eifianb i^^, auf ben ic^ rechne. 



HO '^allenfleitt^ ®o*- [activ. 

©orbott. D, tj&tf i^ nimmer Mcfen 2:09 gefehlt! 
aud feinet ^anb empfing i6) tiefe SQBürbe, 
er felber tyd bie6 ©c^loß mir anvertraut, 2505 

2)a0 id^ in feinen Äerfer foö »erwanbeln. 
SBir Subalternen ^aben feinen SBillen; 
!£)er freie ^ann, ber m&d^tige, aUein 
©e^ord^t bem fd^onen menfd^lic^en ®efü^I. 
ilBlr aber finb nur ©d^ergen bed @efefte6, 2510 

!Ded graufamen; ©e^orfam ^eipt bie JEugenb, 
Um bie ber 9liebre fid^ bewerben barf. 

Rüttler. Saft (Sud^ ba6 enggebunbene SSermogen 
gjid^t leio /(»un. 9Bo tid greif^eit, iji viel 3rrtum, 
2)od^ fid^r ip ber fd^male SBeg ber $flid^t. 2515 

©orbon. @o f)at xf)n allee benn »erlaffen, fagt 3^r? 
(St t)(d ba6 ©lief von Jaufenben gegrunbet, 
2)enn foniglid^ toax fein ©emfit, unb fiet^ 
3um ©eben tt)ar bie »olle ^anb ge6ffnet — 
(«Kit einem @eitenBU(! auf S3uttlern.) 
SSom ©taube ^at er manchen aufgelefen, 2520 

3u ^o^er (Sf)f unb SBürben i^n er^o^t 
Unb ^at fid^ feinen Sreunb bamit, nid^t einen 
Grfauft, ber in ber ?Rot i{)m garbe ^ielt! 

Suttler. ^ier lebt if|m einer, ben er faum gehofft. 

©orbon. 3d^ tjaV mid^ feiner ©unfi t)on if)m erfreut 
gaP jtt)eifl' id^, ob er je in feiner ©roße 2526 

©id^ eine^ 3ugenbfreunb^ erinnert ^at — 
!Denn fern von i^m ^ielt mid^ ber 2)ienfi, fein äuge 
aSertor mid^ in ben Sttauern bieffr S3urg, 
SBo idb, »on feiner ©nabe nic^t erreid^t, 2530 

2)ad ^eie »^erj im füHen mir betra^rte. 
2)enn atö er mic^ in biefed Schloß gefegt, 
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SBar'e ifjm no(^ @tnfi um feine ^flic^; nic^t fein 
SSertrauen tauf^' i6f, tt>enn i^ treu hfxoaf^xe, 
SBa6 meinet SEreue übergeben tt>arb. 2535 

Suttler. ©0 fagt, »oDt 3^r Me ?lc^t an i^m »ott^ 

«ieH 
5Wir @ure ^ilfe lei^n, i^n ju »er^apen? 

®orbon (nad^ einem nad^benHid^en ®tt((f(!^koeigen, !ummen)or(). 
3fi e^ an bem — »erhalt fld^'6, tt)ie 3^r fpre(*t — 
^ot er ben Äaifer, feinen «&errn, »erraten, 
5)a^ ^eer t)erfaufi, bie gefiungen bed Sanbed 2540 

2)em JReic^feinb offnen motten — ia, bann ifi 
3t\^t SRettung me^r für i^n — 3)o(^ e6 ifi f|iart, 
Daf unter allen eben midj) ba6 8od 
3um SBerfjeug feine« ©turje« muf ertpa^len. 
2)enn ?ßagen waren loir am ^of ju 93urgau 2545 

3u. gleicher Seit, id^ aber war ber altre. 

Suttler. 3c^. weif bat)on. 

©orbon. aOBo^l breißig 3a^re fmb'«. 3)a fhebte fc^on 
Der fu^ne 3Rut im jwaniigjä^r'gen 3üngling. 
Srnji über feine 3a^re war fein ®inn^ 2550 

auf grof e 3)inge männlid^ nur gerld^tet. 
3)urd& unfre STOitte ging er füllen ©eifiö, 
©i(^ felber bie ®efellf(*afi j nic^t bie ?uft, 
Die finbifd^e, ber Änaben jog i^n an; 
Dod^ op ergriff'« i^n plo^Ud^ wunberfam, 2555 

Unb ber ge^eimni«t)ollen SSrufl entfuhr, 
@innt)oll unb leud^tenb, ein ©ebanfen^ra^l, 
Da^ wir un« fiaunenb anfa^n, nid^t red^t wiffenb, 
Ob aOBa^nfinn, ob ein @ott au« i^m gefpro^en. 

83uttler. Dort war'«, wo er jwel ©todE ^od^ nieber^ 
fiürjte, 2560 
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Site er im Senfierboflcn eingefc^lummert, 
Uttb unbefd^äbigt ftanb er »ieber auf. 
93on tiefem Za^ an, fagt man, liefen ftd^ 
?lntt)anWunflen be6 aSSa^nfinne bei i^m fpüren. 

®orbon. JEieffmn'ger tt)urb' er, ba6 ip »a^r, er vonxk 
Äat^olifd^. SaSunberbar ^ott' i^n ba6 SQSunber 2566 

3)er Siettung umgefe^rt. dx ^ielt (id^ nun 
gür ein begünfllgt unb befreitet SBefen, 
Unb fecf, tt)ie einer, ber nid^t firaud^eln fann 
?ief er auf fc^wjanfem ©eil be^ Seben^ öin. 2570 

9lac^^er fu^rf un6 ba6 ©d^icffol ou^einanber 
SEBeit, mit; er ging ber ®röfe fü^nen SEBeg 
SDlit fd^nellem Schritt, id^ fa^ i^n fd^wjinbelnb ge^n, 
SQSarb ®raf unb gürji unb «^erjog unb !Diftator, 
Unb jeftt iji atte^ it)m ju Hein, er fhedft 2575 

!Die «^änbe nad^ ber £onigdfrone aud 
Unb ftürjt in unermefUd^ed SSerberben! 

Suttler. Stecht ab. Sr lommt. 



dritter Jlttflnii 

Saüenflein im ®ef^t&d^ mit bem JBütgetmeiflet t)ctt Cfget 

aas aflenfiein. 3^r wart fonft eine freie ©tabt ? 3d^ \tff, 
3^r fu^rt ben falben 8lbler in bem S38a}>))en. 2580 

SEBarum ben falben nur? 

SSürgermeijier. SBir waren reic^frei, 
3)od^ feit jtt>eif|unbert 3a^ren iji bie ©tabt 
2)er bö{)m'fc^n Ären' öer^jfinbet. 3)a^er rü^rfe, 
2)ap wir nur nod^ ben fjalben Slbler pif)ren. 
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!Det untre 3:eil ifi fanjcaiert, m tttioa 2585 

2)0^ JReid^ un6 »iebtt einlöfi. 

aBanenfiein. 3^t »crWentet 

!Die grei^cit. galtet eud^ nur brat). ®ebt feinem 
2lufh>ie9tert)olf @e^or. SBie ^o<i6 feib i^r 
Se^euert? 

Sürgermeifier (gutft bie «(^fe(n). 2)af tt)ir'6 faum cr^^ 
fd^tt^ingen fönnen. 
3)ie ©arnifon lebt aud^ auf unfre Äofien. 2590 

SBallenflein. 3^r foHt erleld^tert tüerben. ^a^t mir an, 
(Sd fmb no* ?ßrotejianten in ber Qtabt^ 

(»ürgfrmeijlct ^t) 
3a, ja. 3cl& W)eif e6. Sd tjerbergen fid^ nod^ t)ie{e 
3tt tiefen SRauern — fa! flefte^fd nur frei — 
3l)r felbfi — Slid^ tt>a^r? 

(Sinert il^n mit ben Stugen. ^tgermeijler tt^ä^xidt) 

@eib o^ne gurc^. 3c^ ^ajfe 2595 
2)ie 3efuiten — gäg'd an mir, fie mären I&nflfi 
?lu6 9ieid^e^ ©renjen — SReßbu* ober »{bei! 
9»ir ifi'd aU eind — 3c^ W6 ber SBelt beriefen — 
3tt ©logau f^aV ic^ felber eine Äirc^' 
Den ©»angelifd^en erbauen laffen. 2600 

-^ «&ort, SSörgermeifler — tt>ie ifi Suer 9lame? 
Sürgermeifler. $acl^^älbel, mein erlauchter ^rfl. 
aaSallenfiein. ^ort — aber fagfe nic^t weiter, tt)a6 
ic^ @ud^ 
3e^t im SJertraun eröffne. 
(3^m bie $anb auf bie 9(^fe( (egenb, mit einer getoifen Seiertid^feit.) 

3)ie erfüttunfl 
Der Seiten ip gefommen, Sftrgermeifler. 2605 

Die ^o^en »erben faflen, unb bie Wiebrigen 

s. w. T. 8 
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ergeben fld^ — SSe^altef 6 aber bei (Suc^ ! 

JDie fpanifd^e 3)oppelf|errf(^p neiget fid^ 

3u intern (Snbe, eine neue Orbnung 

JDer 3)infle fu^rt fid^ ein — 3l^r fa^t boc^ iunflfi 2610 

$(m «Fimmel bie brei ^onbe? 

©ütflermeifler. SRit ©ntfeften. 

Sffiaaenfiein. 3)aöon fici^ itt)el in blufge Dold^efiatt 
SSerjogen unb »ewanbelten. 9?ur einer, 
S)er mittlere, blieb jie^n in feiner Älar^it. 

Siirflermeifier. SBir jogen'd auf ben dürfen. 

aSSairenpein. dürfen! SBaö? 2615 

3w)ei Sieic^e »erben blutig unterge^n 
3m Dßen unb im äBefien, fag' id^ @ud^, 
Unb nur ber (utf)erifd^e ©laub* wirb bleiben. 

{(St Bewerft bic gtoei anbenu) 
@in Partei ©d^iefen toat ia biefen äfbenb 
3nr linfen ^anb, al6 tt>ir ben SBeg ^ie^er 2620 

®emad^t. SSemo^m man'^ aud^ ijitx in ber ^eftung? 

®orbon. SaSo^l ^örten toif^f mein ©cneral. @d brad^te 
5)er SEBinb ben @(^D gerab »on ©üben f^. 

93uttler. SSon 9leufiabt ober SBeiben fd^en'd ju lom^ 
men. 

aBaDenjiein. 3)a^ ifi ber SBeg, auf bem bie ©d^tt)eben 
na^n. 2625 

aSSie fiorf ifi bie »cfa^ung? 

®orbon. .^unbert ad^tjig 

3)ienflfä^ige aWann, ber 9left fmb 3nöaliben. 

aaSanenPein. Unb wie tiM fie^n im 3od^im«^aI? 

©orbon. Swei^unbert 

?Irfebufierer ^ab' id^ ^ingefc^icft, 
2)en 5ßofien ju »erfiarfen gegen bie ®c^n)eben. 2630 
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aSaaenfiein. 30^ (obe @ute aSorfid^t. Sin ben Sierfen 
SSBirb ouc^ gebaut. 3d^ fa^'d bei bet ^reinfo^rt 

®orbon. aEBeil un6 bct 9i^einfltaf jeftt fo na^ be* 
brängt, 
Sieß id^ no(^ jtt>e{ S^afielen fd^nett errid^ten. 2634 

SBaUenpeln. 3^r feib genau in Suree Äaifere SDienfl. 
3d^ bin mit @ud^ jufrieben, OberfHeutnant (3u ©uttCeni.) 
2)er ?ßoflen in bem Soc^imetl^al foO abjie^n 
Samt allen, bie bem geinb cntgeflenfie^tt. (Su ®otbcn.) 
3n @uern treuen <&&nben, ^ommenbant, 
iaf\' id& mein Sßeib, mein JKnb unb meine ®4n)efler. 
2)enn ^iet iß meinet bleibend nid^t; nur Sriefe 2641 
(Swarf id^, mit bem frü^eflen bie Sejhinfl 
(Samt allen äiegimentern ju )oerla{fen. 



SSorige. ®taf Xergf^. 

Xerjf^. SaBiKfommne 93otfd^aft! gro^e Seitungen! 
äßaHenfiein. 3Bad bringfl bu? 
S^ergfij. ©ne ©d^lad^t iß vorgefallen 2645 

SBei Sleufiabt, unb bie ©d^weben blieben Sieger. 

aaSallenfiein. SBae fagfi bu? SBo^er fommt blr biefe 

SRac^ric^t? 
S^erjf^. Sin Sanbmann brad^f e6 mit von JEirfd^en^ 
reut, 
9laäf Sonnenuntergang ^ab'^ angefangen, 
(Sin faiferlid^er 2;ru))p »on S^ac^au ^er 2650 

(Sei eingebrod^en in bad [d^n)eb'fd^e Sager, 
3n>ei Stunben ^ab' ba6 Schiefen angehalten, 

8—2 
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Unb toufenb Jtoifetlic^ fei'n geblieben, 

3^t Dberfl mit, me^t tpuff et nic^t ju fagett 

SBaOenfiein. Sie fäme faifetlic^ SSotf nac^ 9leu^ 
fiobt? 2655 

5)et ailtrinflet — er möfte gliiflel ^ben — 
©tanb flefletn t)ierae^n SDleilen nod^ t)on ta; 
!£)ee @anad SSitfet fammeln fid^ ju Sraunbetg 
Unb finb nod^ ni(^ beifammen. ^&tte fid^ 
JDet ©u^e ettDa fo tt>eit t)otflett)aflt? 2660 

(S9 tarn ttid^t fein. (Stto etfj^eint.) 

a;erjfij. aSSir werben'^ aWbalb I|6ren, 

^enn ^ier fommt ^Qo fro^Iid^ unb t)oO @ile. 



fünfter Jlttflriit 

SUo (jtt aBoHenjlfin). Sin Sieitenber ip ba unb »in Wd^ 
fpred^en. 

Zititi), ^af6 mit bem Siege fic^ befiätigt? ®pdi)l 

aaSattenPeln. SBae bringt er? SBo^er fommt er? 

300. aSon bem Sl^einflraf, 2665 

Unb toa^ er bringt, toiU i^ öorau6 bir melben. 
5>ie @cl^tt)eben fie^n fünf 3ReiIen nur t)on ^ier. 
93ei 9leujiabt fjaV ber $iccolomini 
®i(S) mit ber äieiterei auf fie geworfen, 
@in fürd^terli^ee SDlorben fei gefc^e^n, 2670 

Sod^ enblid^ ijaV bie ^enge äbertt>&(tigt, 
Die 5ßaj)))en^eimer äffe, aud^ ber SDlar, 
»er pe geführt — fei'n auf bem $Ia$ geblieben. 
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aaSattenflein. Sffio ifi ber 8ote? »ringt mid^ ju i^m. 

(SBifl ah^tifttu) 
Snbem ^rgt Sräulein Sleubtunn in^ 3immec; i^ fol^t einige 
Gebleute, bie bur^ ben ^aal rennen. 
Sicubrunn. ^ilfc! ^ilfe! 

3110 unb Zixiti). SB«« fliebfa? 
9{eubrunn. 2>ad $r&u(ein! 

SBaOcttflcin unb Seraft^. SBeif flrt? 

Sicubrunn. Sie »iO jtorben. ((Sift fort.) 

(SBaflenflein mit Xtxiti^ unb 3f(o ii^t na«^.) 



$e<^$tet JUiffrUi 

93utttet unb ®otbon. 

@orbon (erjiaunt). @tfiart mir. SBad bebeutete ber Sluf^ 
tritt? 2676 

Suttler. Sie ^ot ben 3Äann t)erIoren, ben fie liebte, 
!l)er ?ßiccoIömini tcat'^, ber umgefommcn. 

©orbon. Unglöcflic^ gräuleln! 

Suttler. 3^r ^abt gebort, tt)a6 biefer 3tto brad^te, 
!Da^ fid^ bie ©darneben fiegenb na^n. 

©orbon. ' SBo^l ^orf id^'6. 2681 

aSutt ler. 3tt>olf Sieflimenter fmb pe jiarf, unb fünf 
®te^n in ber 9thf)\ ben ^^erjofl ju befd^üften. 
S38ir ^aben nur mein einjifl Slegiment, 
Unb nid^t jtt>ei^unbert ftarf ifi bie SSefaftung. 2685 

©orbon. ®o ifi'e. 

Suttler. giid^t mJfllid^ ifTe, mit fo geringer SWanm 
f^aft. 
6oId^ einen ©taat^gefangnen ju bewahren. 
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©otbon. 5)a6 fe^' id^ cfn. 

©uttler. 3)ic SRengc ^ätte balfc ba6 Heine ^iuflän 
entwaffnet, i^n befreit. 

Ootbon. 3)rt6 ip ju fordeten. 2691 

Suttler {mäf ein« $aufe). 5Bif t ! 3(* bin SSürge n)or^ 
ben für ben Sludgang, 
SRit meinem »Raupte ^ff id^ fär ba6 feine, 
Sßort muf id^ galten, fü^r% n)o^in ed tt>ia; 
Unb ifi ber Sebenbe nid^t ju bewahren; 2695 

©0 ifl — ber 2;ote un6 gewip. 

®örbon. aSerfie^' id^ gud^? Oeted^ter @ott! 3§r 
Knntet — 

Suttler. ©r barf nid^t leben. 

©orbon. 3^r »ermod^tef«! 

Sattler. 3^r ober id^. (St fa^ ben legten ÜRorgen. 

®orbon. Srmorben mUt 3^r i^n? 

Suttler. 2)ae ip mein SSorfa^. . 27cx> 

®orbon. 3)er Surer JEreu' t)ertraut! 

93uttler. ©ein b6fe6 ©d^idffal! 

©orbon. 3)e6 gelb^erm ^eilige ?ßerfon! 

Suttler. !Da6 tt>ar er! 

©orbon. O, tt)a^ er loar, löfc^t fein SBerbted^en aud! 
D^n' Urtel? 

Sattler. 5)ie SBottfiredfanfl ifi flott UrteM. 

©orbon. 3)ae tt>are 9Rorb unb nid^t ©ered^tigfeit, 
3)enn ^oren muß fie aud^ ben ©c^ulbijjjien. 2706 

Suttler. Silax ifi bie ©d^utb, ber Äaifer f^at fleri^tet, 
Unb feinen SOSillen nur \)oKflrecfen tt)ir. 

©orbon. !Den blufften <Bpm^ muß man nid^t rafc^ 
»onaiefjn, 
Sin aBort nimmt fid^, ein Seben nie jurürf. 2710 
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33uttler. S)er ^urfge 5>lenft flefÄHt ben Äonigen. 

®orbon. 3u «genfer« !Dienji br&nflt fld^ fein eWer 
ÜRann. 

Suttlcr. Äein mutiger erbleid^t ijor fü^net 2;^at. 

©orbon. 3)ad Seben wagt ber 3Jlut, nlc^t ba6 ©ewiffen. 

Sattlet. aaSae? @oß er frei audge^n, be6 5triefle6 
flamme, 2715 

^ie unoudl&fd^Iiji^e, auf6 neu' entjunben? 

©orbon. SRe^mt il^n flefangen, tötet i^n nur nid^t, 
©reift blutig nid^t bem ©nabenengel t)or. 

93uttler. fBax^ bie Slrmee be« Äaifere nic^t gefd^Iagen, 
ÜÄöd^f id^ (ebenbig i^n erffalten ^aben. 2720 

®orbon.- D, warum fc^Iof id^ itjm bie Sejiung auf! 

Suttler. 3)er Ort nic^t, fein SSer^ngnid tötet i^n. 

©orbon. äfuf biefen SaSaßen tohf id^ ritterlid^, 
2)e6 Äaiferd iSd^lof »erteibigenb, gefunfen. 

©uttler. Unb taufenb brat)e SÄänner famen um ! 2725 

©orbon. 3n i^rer ^fliid^t — ba6 fd^mücft unb e^rt 
ben SDlann ; 
2)od^ fc^warsen 9»orb t)erPuc^e bie 9latur. 

33 Uttl er (eine (Schrift ^eworfangenb). ^ier iß ba^ ÜKani^ 
fefi, ba6 un^ befiehlt, 
Un^ feiner ju bemad^tigen. @6 ifi an @ud^ 
©erid^tct, tt)ie an mid^. gOBoIIt 3^r bie folgen tmgen, 2730 
aSJenn er jum Seinb entrinnt burd^ unfre ©d^lb? 

©orbon. 3d^, ber D^nmäd^tige, ©Ott! 

93utt(er. 5Re^mt S^r'^ auf ©ud^! ©te^t för bie %oU 
gen ein! 
SWag »erben braud, waö »itt! 3d^ Ieg'6 auf (Smif. 

©orbon. O ©Ott im ^immel! 

Suttter. aßift 3^r anbern 3iat, 2735 
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De« Äaifer» SReinuitfl ju öoOjie^en? Qpxtäftl 
JDenn fKirjen; nid^t tjemld^tcn will i^ i^n. 

®orl)on. D ®ott! SBad fein muf, fc^' ic^ Hat, tt>ie3f|r, 
5)od^ anbera fd^l&flt ba« *&erg in meiner 93rujl 

»uttlet. Slucl^ Mefer ^üo, tiefer JEerjf^ bürfen 2740 
Stielet leben, n>enn ber «^erjog fäUt. 

®orbon. O, nid^t um biefe tf)\it mlr'6 leib. Sie triefe 
3^r \ä)lti)M ^txi, nid^t bie ©ewalt ber ©terne. 
©ie tt>aren'«, bie in feine ru^'fle 93rufi 
!Den ©amen bofer ?eibenfd^aft flefireut, 2745 

Die mit f{ud^n)ürbiger @ef^fiigfeit 
Die Unglüdf^frud^t in xf)m gen&f)rt — SWag pe 
De« bofen Diente« bofer 8o^n ereiien! 

Suttler. 2lud^ foBen fie im 2;ob i^m flleid^ t)or<m. 
aSeräbrebt iji fd^on atte«. Diefen Slbenb 2750 

Sei eine« ©afima^I« grcuben mUtm wnr 
©ie (ebenb greifen unb im ©d^toß beuja^ren. 
aSiel fürjer ifi e« fo, 3c^ fle^ fogteit^, 
Die notigen Sefe^te ju erteilen. 



$iehentet Jluflrift 

aSotige. SfCo unb Xetjf^. 

Xexitt), 9lun foff« batb anber« toerben! SWorgcn 
Jie^n 2755 

Die ©d^weben ein, jwjölftaufenb tapfre Ärieger. 
Dann grab auf SBien! ^e! Suftig, Sllter! Äein 
©0 ^erb ©efid^t ju fold^er greubenbotfd^aft ! 

3tto. Se^t ifl"« an un«, ©efe^e öorjufc^reiben 
Unb aiad^' gu nehmen an ben fc^led^ten SRenfc^n, 2760 
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2)en fd^nblt(^n, bie und t>erlaffen. Q^iner 

^ofe Won gebüßt, bet ^iccolomini. 

®tng'd aOen fo, bie'd &be( mit und meinen I 

aßie fc^n)er trifft Mefer ©c^lag bod alte ^aupt! 

2Der ^at fein ganje« 8eben lang flc^ ab^ 2765 

Öequalt, fein alted ®rafen^d ju fS^f^en, 

Unb ie$t begräbt er feinen einj'gen ©o^n! 

53uttler. ©c^V ifl'« boc^ um ben ^elbenmüfgen 
3üngling, 
3)em «^ergog felbfl ging'd mf^, man fa^ ed n>o^(. 

3 Ho. <&ört, alter $reunb! bad ifi ed, n>ad mir nie 
8Im «^errn gefiel, ed tt)ar mein etü'ger ^ant, 2771 

6r i)at bie SBBelfd^n immer t>orgejogen. 
Sluc^ je^o no<j^, id^ fd^tDÖr'd bei meiner ®eele, 
^aff er und alle lieber je^nmal tot, 
Äonnt' er ^en greunb bamit ind 8eben rufen. 2775 

Xerjf^. ®tiO, fHO! Kic^t n>eiter! 8aß bie a;oten 
ru§n! 
§eut gilt ed, n>er ben anbem niebertrinft, 
^mn Suer JRegiment toiU und bewirten. 
Sßir n)oaen eine lufl'ge ^a^m^t polten, 
!Die Stacht fei einmal 2;ag, bei »oOen ®läfem 2780 

SrttHirten tt)ir bie f(l^tt)eb'fc^e 8lt)antgarbe. 

3 Ho. 3a, laft und ^eut nod^ guter !Dinge fein, 
3)enn ^eife 3;age fie^n und bet>or. 
3l\(f)t xnfjn foH biefer 2)egen, bid er fic^ 
3n öfierreic^'fd^em 53lute fatt gebabet. 2785 

©orbon. 5ß^i, »eld^ JReb' ip bod, ^err gelbmarfc^att ! 
SBarum fo toüttn gegen (Suem Äaifer — 

Suttler. ^offt nid^ ju t>iel t>on biefem erfien Sieg, 
öebenft, toit fc^nell bed ©lürfed 9iab flc^ bre^t, 
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2)cnn immer nod^ fc^r mÄd^tig Ifi ber Äalfer. 2790 

3Uo. 2)er Äaifer ^t ©olbotcn, fefnen gelb^crrn, 
3)enn Mefer Äinig gerbinanb t)on Ungarn 
93erfie^t Den ihieg nfc^t — ©aOad? ^at fein ®Iü(f 
Unb tt)ar t>on ie^er nur ein »^eenjerberber. 
Unb biefe ©erlange, ber Dctat)io, 2795 

Äann in bie gerfen ^eimlid^ tootfl t>ertt)unben, 
2)o(^ nic^t in offner ®ä)laift bem grleblanb fie^n. 

ierjfij. Slid^t, fehlen fann'6 un^, glaubt mir*« nur. 
2)ad ®Iürf 
SSerläßt ben »^erjog nic^t; befannt ifi*^ ia, 
9lur unterm SffiaOenfiein fann Öfheic^ fiegen. 2800 

3ßo. 2)er gürfi tt)irb e^efiend ein große« »&eer 
Seifammen ^aben, aOe« br&ngt ftd^; firomt 
«^erbei }um alten Stumme feiner $a^nen. 
2)ie alten 3;age fe^' ic^ n>leberfe^ren, 
3)er ®rofe tt)irb er tt)ieber, ber er tt)ar. 2805 

SBie werben fid^ bie 2;^oren bann ind 8lug' 
©e^c^lagen ^aben, bie i^n ie^ »erließen ! 
2)enn Sauber fc^enfen wirb er feinen Sreunben 
Unb treue 2)ienfie laiferlid^ belohnen, 
aOBir aber finb in feiner ®unfi bie SRÄc^fien. (Su ©otbon.) 
Slud^ Surer wirb er bann gebenfen, wirb @uc^ 2811 
?lu« biefem 5Refie jie^en, Sure 2;reu' 
Sn einem ^o^ern $o^en glänjen (äffen. 

®orbon. 3d^ bin »ergnägt, »erlange ^o^er nid^t 
hinauf j wo große »&o^', ifi große Siefe. 2815 

3tto. 3^r ^abt ^ier weiter nic^td me^r ju befieUen, 
!Denn morgen jie^n bie ©dbweben in bie gefiung. 
Äommt, Zttitif. (gd wirb 3eit jum 8lbenbeffen. 
aOBa« meint 3^r? gaffen wir bie ©tabt erleuc^iten, 
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Dem ®d)mbi\ä)m jur S^r*, unb tt)er'0 nici^t t^ut, 2820 
2)er iji ein ®pam\^tt unb cfn aSerrätet. 

Serjfi;. 8a^ bad. @d rnirb bem <&etjog nic^ gefaOen. 

3tto. SBod ! aOBir flnb 3)ieifier §iet, unb feiner foO fü^ 
Sür faiferlic^ befennen^ tt)o tt)ir ^errf(^n. 
— ®ut' 3ta(^t, ©orbon. 8ait @uc^ jum lefttenmat 2825 
S)en 5ßlaft empfohlen fein, fd&icft Äunben aud, 
3ur @id^er^eit fann man bad 98ort nod^ Anbetn. 
©(^lag je^n bringt 3^r bem ^erjog felbp bie ©c^Iüffet, 
2)ann feib 3^r ßured ®d(i(ieferamted quitt 
^tnn morgen jie§n bie Schweben in bie 8cfhtng. 2830 

Xmtxf (im siBöfi^m gu »ttttier). 3^r fommt ioäf anif 

»uttter. 3u red&ter Seit. 

(3ene gel^n ob.) 



SuttCer tmb ©orbott. 

©orbon (i^nen nad^fe^mb). 3)ie Unglurffeligen ! ffiie 
a^nungdlod 
Sie in bad au6gefl)annte 9Worbneft fiürjen 
3n i^rer blinben ©iegedtrunfen^eit ! — 
3c^ fann fle nid&t beflagen. 3)iefer 3Öo, 2835 

Der übermütig fred^e 535fen)ic^t, 
Der fid^ in feine« Äaiferd 53lut »iO baben! 

©uttler. J^ut, »ie er &nä) befo^ten. ©c^idEt ?Pa^ 
trouiUen 
^tmm, forgt plr bie ©it^er^eit ber Sefiung ; 
Sinb iene oben, fc^lief id^ gleid^ bie Surg, 2840 
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!X)a^ in ber ^tatt nic^td t>on ber Zf^at \>txlantcl 

®orbon (ÄnöfWic^). £), eilt nic^t fo! @r|i fagt mit — 
Sutticr. 3öt üerna^mW! 

iDer ttä(3^jle ÜWorgen fd^on gef)5rt ben ©c^weben. 

Die Slad^t nur ift not^ unferj fie finb fc^nett, 

3lod& fd^neOer »ollen tt)ir fein — gebet wo^L 2845 

©orbon. 2ld^, (Sure Surfe fagen mir nid^t^ @ute6. 

SSerfpred^et mir — 

Suttler. !Der Sonne Sic^t ifi unter, 

^erab fieigt ein öer{)ängnidt>oller 2lbenb — 

Sie mat^t i^r 2)ünfel fidler, ©e^rlo« gibt fie 

3^r böfer Stern in unfre »^anb, unb mitten 2850 

3n i^rem trunfnen ©lürfe^wa^ne foll 

Der fd^arfe ©ta^l i^r Seben rafd^ jerfc^neiben. 

@in großer JRed^enfunftler toox ber gurfi 

9Son ie^er^ aUed tt)ußf er ju bered^nen, 

Die SWenfd^n tt)Upf er, gleich bed Srettfpiel^ Steinen, 2855 

"^a^ feinem 3tt>erf ju feften unb ju fdg^ieben, 

5Rid^t Slnftanb na^m er, anbrer ß^r* unb SBürbe 

Unb guten Stuf ju wurfein unb ju fpielen, 

©ered^net f^at er fort unb fort, unb enblid& 

SBirb bod^ ber italful irrig feinj er wirb 2860 

Sein ithm felbji ^ineingerec^net ^aben, 

SBie jener bort in feinem 3irfel faOen. 

® orbon. £), feiner get)Ier nid^it gebenfet jeftt! 

2ln feine ®ro^e benft, an feine SWilbe, 

Sin feine« ^erjend liebenswerte Böge, 2865 

Sin alle @beltf)aten feine« Seben«, 

Unb laßt fie in ba« aufgehobne Schwert 

Site (Sngel bittenb, gnabefle^enb fallen. 

©uttler. e«i|ijufpat. 9«d^t 3Äitleib barf id^ ffi^Ictt} 
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3c^ barf nur Wutige ©cbaufen ^aben. (©orton« J&onb faffn^.) 
©orbott! Sticht memrt ^affed a;rieb — 3(^ Hebe 2871 
^ett <&er)og nic^t unb f)aV boju nid^t Utfad^ — 
2)od^ ntd^t mein <&af mad^t mic^ )u feinem 39lötbet, 
Sein böfed @d(ii(ffa( ift'd. !Dad Unglüd treibt mid^, 
!I)ie feinblic^ 3ufammenfunft ber !Dinge. 2875 

66 benft bet aWenfd^, bie freie Zfjat ju tljun, 
Umfonfl! (Sr ifl bad ®)}ieln>erf nur ber blinben 
®ttoalt, bie oud ber eignen SBa^I i^m fd^neO 
5)ie furchtbare 5Rotn)enbiflfeit erfd^afft. 
SBa^ ^If^ i^m aud^, tt)enn mir für i^n im »&erjen 2880 
2Ba6 rebete — 3d^ muf i^n bennodb toten. 

®orbon. D, \omn bad <&er) (Sud^ n>arnt, folgt feinem 
triebe I 
^ai ^erj iji ©otted Stimme; 3)ienfd^ntt)erf 
3fi aOer Älug^eit fOnfiKc^ »ered^nung. 
3Ba6 fann aud Mufger 3;^at gud^ ©ludEIid^e« 2885 

©ebei^n ? D, oud 93lut entfpringt nid^te @uted ! 
@oI( fte bie @tafe( @ud^ }ur ©rope bauen? 
0, glaubt ba^ nid^ — @d fann ber 9Äorb bi^n)eilen 
2)en i(dnigen, ber 3Rörber nie gefaUen. 

Suttler. 3^r tt)if t nic^t. gragt nic^t. SBarum mußten 
audb 2890 

3)ie Schweben fiegen unb fo eilenb mf^nl 
®em überlief" id^ i^n bed itaifer^ ®nabe, 
Sein Slut nic^t tt)in ic^. 9lein, er möc^ite leben. 
2)0^ meinet SBorted (g^re muf i^ löfen. 
Unb flerben muf er, ober — ^ört unb »ipt! — 2895 
3d^ bin entehrt, wenn nn^ ber gürfl entfommt. 

®orbon. O, fold^en fStann ju retten — 

©uttler (f*neK). SBa6? 
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®orbon. 3fl eiltet Opfert mxt — ©eib ebclmfitlg! 

2>ad ^er) nnb nid^t bie SRcinung e^rt bm 'SHann. 
^ Suttler (fatt m\> Ma). ©r ifi ein gropcr ^ert, bcr 
I gürjl — 3(^ aber 2900 

©in nur ein Heine« ^anpi, bai tooUt 3^r fagen. 
. SBa« liegt ber SBelt bran, meint 3^r, ob ber niebrig 

©eborene fid^ e^ret ober fd^nbet, 

SBenn nur ber gürftlic^e gerettet tt)irb. 
^^ (Sin ieber gibt ben SBert fic^ felbfi. SBie ^od^ i^ 2905 
! 9Kic^ felbfi anfc^tagen tt)ia, ba« ftef)t bei mir. 

©0 ^od^ gefieUt ifi feiner auf ber ©rbe, 

2)aß i(^ mic^ felber neben i^m »erachte. 

Den 9)lenf(^en mac^t fein SBiKe groß unb Rein, 

Unb weil i6) meinem treu bin, muß er fierben. 2910 
®orbon. O, einen gelfen fireb' id^ ju bewegen! 

3^r feib t)on SJlenfc^en menfd^lid^ nid^t gqeugt. 

9lid^t ^inbern fann id^ (Snd), if)n aber rette 

ein ©Ott aud Surer fürchterlichen ^anb. (@ie se^n aB.) 



Renntet ^ufttüt 

(Sin Sintmer bei ber t&erjogin. 

Xi)tUa in einem Reffet, bleid^, mit gefci^lofnen Sl«öem ^erjogin imb 

5rdÄlein »on S'leubrunn um fie befci^dfligt. SBaKenflein w»b tie 

©rafln im ©efpräc^. 

SBaKenfiein. SBie wußte fie e« benn fo fd^nett? 

®r&fin. ©ie fci^eint 2915 

UngtüdE geahnt ju ^aben. 2)a« ©erüd^t 
aSon einer ©c^lad^t erfd^redfte fie, worin 
3)er faiferlid^e Dberft fei gefatten. 
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3d^ \afi ed fllcld^. ©ie fltofl bem fd^n>ebif(l^en 

Mutier entgegen unb entriß i^m fd^neU 2920 

2)urc^ fragen t)ad unglucfUd^e ©e^imnid. 

3u fpät t>ermiften n)it fie, eilten m^; 

DÖnmad^tig lag fie fd&on in feinen 2lnnen. 

SBaOenfiein. ©0 unbereitet mußte Mefer ©(^lag 

®ie treffen ! «tmee i«nb I — SBie iff« ? Otti^oÜ fie flc^ ? 

(Snbem er fi«^ gut ^ergogin tocnbet.) 

t&erjogin. ©ie fd^Iigt We 2Iugen auf. 

©rÄfin. ©ie lebt! 

2:^ef{a (rtd^ mnfd^aumb). 9Bo bin i(^? 

äBatlenflein (tritt gu il^r, fte mit feinen 9mten onfrii^tenb}. 
Stomm au bir, a;^eRa. ©ei mein flatfe« SWÄbc^n! 
©ie^ beiner 9Rutter (iebenbe ©eftatt 
Unb beined SJaterd Slrme, bie bid^ f^alkn. 

Zf)dla (richtet fl<^ auf). SBo ifi er? 3jl er nid^t me^r 
^ier? 

^erjogin. SBer, meine Xoilfttxl 2930 

2;^efla. 2)er biefe« Unglürfdwort au^fprac^ — 

^erjogin. O, benfe nid^t baran, mein i^inbl ^inn>eg 
SBon biefem Silbe n>enbe bie ®ebanfen. 

äBaUenflein. ia^t i^ren Jtummer reben! Saft fie 
Hagen ! 
SDlifd^t eure 2;^ranen mit ben irrigen. 2935 

!Denn einen großen ©d^merj f^at fie erfahren; 
!Dod^ tt)irb fie'« überfle^n, benn meine Ztjäla 
^at i^red Siater« unbegmungned «^erj. 

S^^efto. 3d^ bin nic^t franf. 3^ ^abe Äraft, ju fie^n. 
SBae mint bie 9Rutter? ^ab' id^ fie erfc^recft? 2940 
@« ifi t)orüber, id^ befinne miify wieber. 

(®ie ijl aufgejiattten nnt fu(!^t mit ben Sittgen im 3immer.) 
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SBo iji er? SWan i>ttittgit mit l^n nid^t. 
^^ f)abt @tärfe gnug, i(^ tDiU i^n ^oren. 

^erjogin. «ein, 3;^eHaI 3)iefer Uttfllucfdbote fott 
9{ie triebet unter beine Stugen treten. 2945 

3;^efla. 9»ein Soter — 

fBaütnfttin. «lebe« Stinbl 

ZffttlcL 3(^ bin nid&t f(*tt>a(*^ 

3d^ n)erbe mic^ aud^ balb nod^ me^r erholen. 
®en)ft^ren Sie mir eine Sitte! 

SßaQenflein. Sprieß! 

Xf^tUa. Urlauben @ie, baf biefer frembe Wtann 
®erufen n>erbe, baf id^ i^n aUein 2950 

SSerne^me unb befrage. 

<&er)ogin. 9limmerme^r ! 

®r&ftn. ^ünl 3>ad ifl nid^t ju roten! ®ieb'6 nx(fyt 

au! 

äBallenflein. äßarum toiU^ bu i^n fpred^n, meine 
34)(^ter? 

Stella. 3(1^ bin gefaxter, mnn itS) atted tt)eip. 
3d^ tt)itt nid^t ^intergangen fein. 2)ie HRutter 2955 

aaSiK mid^ nur fd&onen. 3d^ »iö nid^t gefd^ont fein. 
3)ad ©d^redEIid^jle ifi J[a gefagt, id& fann 
9lid&td ©d^reeflid^ere me^r ^oren. 

®rafin unb »^erjogin (gu fflaKm^cin). Zf^u ed trfc^I 

3;^efla. 3d& »urbe uberrafc^t t)on meinem ©d^redfen, 
fSRein ^erj t)erriet mid^ bei bem fremben 3Rann, 2960 
@r n)ar ein 3euge meiner ®6ftoaä)i)üt, ia, 
3d& fanf in feine 2lrme — ba^ befd^t mid^. 
^er^eOen muf idf mic^ in feiner Sld^tung, 
Unb fpred^en muf id^ i^n, notn)enbig, baf 
3)er firembe "SRann nid)t ungleich t)on mir benfe. 2965 
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äßaüenfiein. ^^ ftnbe, fie ^ red^ — unb bin geneigt, 
3^r biefe Sitte ju gen)&^ren. 9htfi i^n. 

(Stftnletn StcttBnism gel^t l^isum^.) 

«^erjogin. Sd^, beine SRutter, aber miO babei fein. 

X^efta. STm Hebßen fpr&($' {($ i^n aKein. 3(^ n>etbe 
JÄWbann um fo gefaßter mid^ bettagen. 2970 

SaQenflein (gut ^ogin). Saf ed gefd^^n. Saf fte'd 
mit i^m allein 
Slu^ma^en. @d giebt @d^merjen, n>o bet 9lenf(^ 
©idb f^I^P ww^ ^If^^ f«tt«f «te fiatfe« ^etj 
SBifl fic^ auf feine ©t&rfe nur t>erlaffen. 
3n i^rer, nid^t an frember 53rufi muf fle 2975 

Äraft fd^5<)fen, biefen ©d^Iag ju überpe^n. 
@d ifi mein ^arfed ^Dtäbc^en, nid^t atö 9ßeib, 
Site ^elbin »itt idb fle bejubelt fe^n. (ör »ia ge^.) 

©rafin «&lt ij^n). saSo ge^fi bu ^in? 3^ ^orte Serjf^ 
fagen, 
2)u benfefi morgen frü^ t)on ^ier ju ge^n, 2980 

Un^ aber ^ier ju laffen. 

aaBattenfiein. Saj i^r bleibt 

JDem Schufte wadfrer 9Ranner übergeben. 

Orafin. D, nimm und mit bir, Sruber! 8a^ und 
nic^t 
3n biefer büfiem ©nfamfeit bem Sludgang 
SWit forgenbem @emut entgegen ^arren. 2985 

2)ad gegenwärtige Ungtürf trägt fid^ leicht; 
5)odb grauenvoll t)ergrof ert ed ber Sweifel 
Unb ber (Sm)artung dual bem m\t Sntfernten. 

SBäaltenfitein. SaSer fpric^t t>on Ünglfirf ? 93e^e beine 
Siebe. 
3db ijaV ganj anbre Hoffnungen. 2990 

s. w. T. 9 
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@t&ftn. @o nimm nn^ mit D, la^ nn^ nxäft )urü(f 
3n blefem Ort btt traurigen Sebeutung, 
^tnn fd^wer ifl mir boÄ »^erj in Wefen 9Rauern, 
Unb n)ie ein ^^otenfeQer ^aud^t mic^'d an; 
3(1^ fann nid&t fagen, tt)ie ber Ort mir tt)ibert. 2995 

O, fü^r* un^ tt)eg! Äomm, ©d^wefier, bitf i^n oud^, 
2)af er un« fortnimmt! t&ilf mir, liebe Slid^te! 

SBaaenfiein. 2)e« Orte« b6fe ^ti^n tüiU itS) inbetn, 
@r fei'd, ber mir mein 3;euerPed bew^a^rte. 

9leubrunn (fommt gurüif). iDer fd^web'fd^ »&err! 

SBaDenfiein. ia^t fie mit i^m aHein. (8tt.) 

t&erjogin (ju x^fta). ®ie^, tt)ie bu bid^ entf&rbtefll 
itinb, bu fannfi i^n 3001 

Unmoglid^ ft)red^en. golge beiner ^Kutter. 

3;^ef la. 2)ie Sleubrunn mag benn in ber 9tä^e bleiben. 
(^evgogin unt ®r&fin gelten ab.) 



Hauptmann noii^t fl<^ ei^retBietig). 5ßrinjejfin — ic^ — 
mu^ um aSerjei^ung bitten, 
SWein unbefonnen rafd^ed SBort — SBie fonnf id^ — 3005 
3;^efla (mit etetw sinjlanb). Sie ^aben mid^ in meinem 
©d^merj gefe^n, 
©n ungiödf^üoöer 3ufatt mad^te Sie 
Slud einem Srembling fd^nell mir jum 93ertrauten. 

«Hauptmann. 3d^ fürdbte, baf ®ie meinen Slnbticf 
Raffen, 
^mn meine Sunge fprad^ ein traurig 33Sort. 3010 
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Zf)di<L 2)ie e^ulb iß mein. 3c^ felbjl eiUtif e« 
Sitten, 
@ie n)aren nur Me ®timme meined @(^i(ffald. 
3Kcin ©d^rerfcn untetbrad^ ben angefangnen 
93eri€^. 3(1^ bitte tnruni; bap @ie i^n enben. 

Hauptmann (Bebrnflid^). ?Prinjcffln, e« »irb S^ren 
©d^merj erneuern. 3015 

3;^ef la. 3(3^ bin barauf gefaßt — 3d& tt)iH gefaßt fein. 
SBie fing ba^ Zxt^tn an^ SJottenben ®ie. 

«Hauptmann. 9Bir füanben, feinet ÄberfaOd gen>&rtig, 
93ei Sleufiabt fd^wad^ »erfd^anat in unferm 8ager, 
Site gegen Slbenb eine aBolfe ©taubem 3020 

Sluffiieg t>om 933alb ^er, unfer SSortrab flie^enb 
3n6 Sager ftürjte, rief, ber %imt) fei ba. 
3Bir Rotten eben nur nod^ Seit, und fd^neO 
Slufd ?Pferb ju werfen, ba burd^brac^en fd^on, 
3n t>onem JRojfedlauf ba^er gef))rengt, 3025 

3)ie $ai)^)en^eimer ben SSer^adEj fd^nett mr 
2)er ©raben aud^, ber fld^ umd 8ager jog, 
SSon biefen flurm'fd&en ©d^aren überpogen. 
2)od{> unbefonnen ^otte fle ber 9Äut 
aSoraudgefü^rt ben anbern, mit ba^inten 3030 

SaSar nod^ bod gußt)olf, nur bie 5ßaj)^)en^imer toaxtn 
3)em fü^nen Su^rer fu^n gefolgt. — 
{%f)^a ma^t eine Setoegung. ^er ^au^amt l^dlt einen $lugenbU(f 
inne, hxi fie il^m einen SBin! giebt, fortjnfa^reit) 

SSon üorn unb t)on ben gtanfen faßten wir 

Sie ie$o mit ber ganjen JReiterei 

Unb brängten fle juruef jum ®raben, »0 303 S 

S)ad guft)olf, fc^neU georbnet, einen ?itttS)m 

fßon 5ßifen l^nen fiarr entgegenjirecfte. 

9—2 
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911^ t)omärtd fonnten fie, mäf niä)t inxüd, 

®cfeilt in l)ranflt>ott förd^terlid^e ©nge. 

2)a rief ber Sl^ingtaf intern gü^rer ju, 3040 

3tt guter ©d^tad^t fld^ e^rlid^ ju ergeben, 

2)ocl^ Oberji ?Piccolomin{ — 

(Xl^rflo, f(!^»mbetnb, faßt einen Reffet.) 
3^n mad^te 
2)er t^etmbufd^ fenntlid^ unb bad lange »&aar, 
9Som rafd^tt SKlte »ar^d i^m losgegangen — 
3um ®rabett ttrfnft er, fprengt, t>er ©rfie, fel6|i 3045 
©ein ebleS 3lof barüber tt)eg, i^m fiürjt 
3)aÄ ^Regiment na^ — bod^ — fd^on war'd gefd^e^en! 
©ein ^ferb, t>on einer ^artifan burc^fiof en, bäumt 
©id^ tt)utenb, fd^leubert tt>eit ben SReiter ab, 
Unb ^od^ tt)eg über i^n ge^t bie ®malt 3050 

2)er Stoffe, feinem 3ügcl me^r ge^orc^enb. 
{%f)f^a, toeld^e bie legten (Reben mit allen Seid^en toad^fenbet Slngft 
begleitet, verfaßt in ein heftige« Sittem, fie toitt fmfen; grdutein 91m; 
brunn eilt l^inju unb em^jfdngt fie in il^ten Firmen.) 

9leubrunn. 3Äein teure« gräulein — 

Hauptmann (gerüi^rt). 3d& entferne mic^. 

3;^efla. e« ifi t)orüber — ©ringen ©ie'd ju 6nbe. 

^au<)tmann. 3)a ergriff, aW fie ben gu^rer fallen fa^ 
2)ie 3;ru^)<)en grimmig n>ütenbe SSerjweiflung. 3055 

Der rignen JRettung benft je^t friner me^r. 
®Idc^ tt)ilben JSigern fechten fie; eS reiat 
3^r Parrer SBiberfianb bie Unfrigen, 
Unb e^er nid^t erfolgt bed Äam<)fee (Snbe, 
Site bid ber leftte mann gefallen ifi.^ 306a 

3;^efla (mit gittember Stimmt). Unb tt)0 — tt)0 i^ — 
©ie fagten mir nid^t alle«. 
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Hauptmann {mäf ein« ^aufe). ^tut frfi^ beflottcten 
tt)ir i^tt. 3^n trugen 
3to6If Süngtittfle ber ebelfiett ®ef(^Ie(^tet, 
3)ad ganje ^eet begleitete bie 53a^re. 
©tt 8orbeet fc^mürfte feinen ©arg, brauf legte 3065 

S)er SR^eingraf felbfi ben eignen ©iegerbegen. 
?lud^ 2;^ranen fehlten feinem ©d^irffal nic^t, 
5)enn t>iele finb bei un6, bie feine ®rof mut 
Unb feiner ©itten greunblid^feit erfahren, 
Unb atte rührte fein ©efc^irf. ®ern ^ätte 3070 

2)er SÄ^eingraf i^n gerettet, bo<l^ er felbfi 
SBereitelf e^j man fagt, er w^oHte fierben. 

Sieubrunn (getül^rt gu %Ho, xodä^ i^r angefid^t ml^üfCt l^t). 
SRein teurem graulein — ^oulein, fe^n Sie auf! 
O, marum mußten Sie barauf befie^nl 

Stella. — aaSo ifi fein ®rab? 

^au^)tmann. 3n einer Äloperfird^e 3075 

$ei 9leu^abt iß er beigefe^t, btd man 
9Son feinem SSater "^aäfxi^t eingebogen. 

2;^efla. aBie ^eipt bad Älofier? 

Hauptmann. ©anft Äat^rinenfiift. 

Stella. 3fi'd n)eit bi^ ba^in? 

»Hauptmann. Sieben Weiten jo^lt man. 

2;^efla. aaSie ge^t ber ffieg? 

»Hauptmann. ^an fommt bei Sirfd^enreut 3080 
Unb galfenberg burd^ unfre erßen Soften. 

a;^efla. SBer fommanbiert fie? 

^au))tmann. Dberfi ©erfenborf. 

S^^ef la (tritt an ben Xifd^ unb nimmt axa bem <S(l^mu(!fäfl(!^m 
einen (Ring), ©ie ^aben mid^ in meinem ©d^merj 
gefe^n 
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Unb mit ein menfd^Hc^ »&erj flejeigt — (gnH)fattgcn ®ie 

(inbem fie i^nt ten (Ring giebt) 
©n äingebenfen Mefer ©tunbe — ®e^n Sie. 3085 

^au^)tmann (BefHiijt). ^rinaeffm — 
(^eHa toinft il^nt fd^kDcigenb, gu gelten, tmb verlaf t il^n. ^ott^omt 
goubtvt unb koi(( reben. ^täutein 9leubnmn toiebeti^cU ben SBinf. @r 
gel^t ab.) 



gipcr Jlttflrift 

Xl^efla. 9leubrunn. 

a;^e!(a (fa«t bof 9leubnmtt um ben $aW). 3e$t, gute 9leu^ 
brunn, jeige mir Me Siebe, 
2)ie bu mir ftetd getobt! 93en)eife t>id^ 
2ltö meine treue greunbin unb ®efa^rtin! 
— aaSir muffen fort, noc^ biefe 3tatS)t. 

Sleubrunn. gort, unb wo^in? 3090 

a;^efla. ©o^in? ©d ifl nur ein Ort in ber SBett! 
aaSo er befiottet liegt, ju feinem ©arge! 

9{eubrunn. a98ad fonnen Sie bort njollen, teurem 
graulein? 

a;öefla. SBa« bort, UnglödEKc^e! So »urbefi bu 
SRid^t fragen, mnn bu je geliebt. 2)ort, bort 3095 

3fi oße^, toai nodf übrig ifi üon i^m, 
2)er einj'ge gleef ifi mir bie ganje @rbe. 
O, ^alte mid^ nic^t auf! J^omm unb mad^' Slnfialt! 
?af un^ auf üRittel benfen, ju entfliegen. 

3teubrutttt. Sebad^ten ©ie aud^ S^red SSaterd 3orn? 

a;^efla. 3d^ fürd^te feined ÜÄeufd^en 3urnen me§r. 

SReubrunn. 2)en ^o^n ber aSSelt! iDed JEabetö arge 
3unge! 3102 
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Zfjttla. 3d^ fud^e einen auf, bet nid^t me^r ifit. 
SBiK id^ btnn in Me Slrme — mein ®ott! 
3(i& toiU ia in bie ©ruft nur be« ©ettebten. 3105 

Sleubrunn. Unb »ir aöein, jiDei ^ilfIo6 fd^wac^e 
SBdber? 

3^^efla. 9Bir mffnen und, mein S(rm foQ bid^ be^ 
fc^üfeen. 

9leubrunn. ©ei bunfler «ad&taeit? 

S^eflo. Wad^t n)irb und verbergen. 

9?eubrunn. 3n biefer raupen ©turmnad^t? 

S^efla. SaSarb i^m fanft 

©ebettet unter ben ^ufen feiner Stoffe? 31 10 

9leubrunn. O ©Ott ! — unb bann ble t>ielen geinbed^^ 

^an n)irb und ni(i)t burd^taffen. 

3;^efla. @d ilnb SWenfd^en. 

$rei ge^t bad Unglutf burd^ bie ganae @rbe! 

Sleubrunn. Die n)eite 9ieife — 

a;^e«a. 3a^lt ber 5ßitfler ^Keilen, 

aSSenn er jum fernen ©nabenbilbe »aEtt? 3115 

9ieubrunn. Die aÄöglid^feit, <m^ biefer ©tabt ju 
fommen? 

a;^efla. ©olb öffnet und bie J^ore. ®e^ nur, gelj! 

Jieubrunn. SBenn man un^ fennt? 

a:^efla. 3n einer glud^tigen, 

93erjn)eifelnben fud^t niemanb grieblanbd 3;od^ter. 

Steubrunn. SBo finben tt)ir bie $ferbe ju ber glud^t? 

S^efta. Sölein itat)alier »erfd&afft jie. ©elj unb ruf 
i^n! 3121 

Sleubrunn. SBagt er bad o^ne SBiffen feined ^errn? 

2;^ef la. er wirb ed t^un. O ge^ nur ! 3aubre nic^t. 
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3leubtunn. 8ld&! unb toa^ n)irb aud 3ftrcr SWuttcr 
werben, 
äßemt ®ie t>erfd^tt)unben finb? 

Xffttla (fid^ befimtenb unb fd^metg^on ))or fi^ l^istfd^nenb). D 
meine 9Rutter! 3125 

Weubrunn. ©0 t>ict fd^n leibet fie, bie gute SRutter, 
®oD fle aud^ biefer le^e ©d^Iag noc^ treffen? 

Zf^ttla. 3^ fann'6 i^r nid{>t erft)aren! — @e^ nur, 

3leu6runn. Sebenfen Sie bod^ ja tt)o^t, wad ©ie t^un. 
Zffttla, S3ebad^t ifi fd^on, n)ad ju bebenfen ifi. 3130 
3leu6runn. Unb flnb n)ir bort, n)ad foB mit S^nen 

werben? 
2;^eHa. 3)ort wirb'« ein @ott mir in bie ©eele geben. 
9leu6runn. 3^r »&erj ifi je^ »oll Unru^, teure« grto* 
lein, 
3)ad ifi ber SKefl nid^t, ber gur fRuf^t fü^rt. 

3;^efla. 3ur tiefen 9tnf)', wie er fie aud{> gefunben. 
— D eile, ge^! üRad^' feine Sffiorte me^r! 3136 

6« jie^t mic^ fort, id^ weif nid^t, wie iä)'i nenne, 
Unwiberfle^lid{> fort ju [einem ©rabel 
3)ort wirb mir leidster werben, augenblidflid^ ! 
3)0« ^erjerflidfenbe S3anb be« ©d^merjen« wirb 3H0 
©id^ lofen — ÜKeine S^^ranen werben Riefen. 
^ £) ge^, wir Knuten längfl fd^on auf bem Sffieg fein, 
viflid&t 5Ru^e finb' id^, 6i« id^ biefen SWauern 
\^ 1 (Sntronnen bin — fie fiürjen auf miä) ein — 

j Sortfbfenb treibt mic^ eine bunfle STOad&t 3 HS 

laSon bannen — Sffia« ifi ba« für ein ©efu^l! 
\(S^ füllen fld^ mir alle SRaume biefe« »&aufe« 
9»it bteidffen, ^o^len ©eifierbilbern an — 
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3d^ fyibc feinen ?piaft me^ — 3mmer neue! 

@d brängt nd^ tod entfe^Iid^e @en)imme( 3150 

«Ind Mefen aOBänben fort, We 8ebenbe! 

9feubrunn. ®ie fe^en mid^ in SIngfl unb Sd^redfen, 
gtäulein, 
2)af id^ nun feI6et nfd^it ju bleiben wage. 
3^ gey unb rufe gleid^ ben Slofenberg. (®ei^t oB.) 

JtDöipcr Jlttffrtft 

Stella, ©ein ©elfl ifi'd, ber mic^ rup. (ge ifl ble 
®^ax 315s 

3)er Streuen, bie jld^ rSd^enb ii^m geo^)fert. 
UneUer @&umnid Hagen fie mid^ an. 
@ie tooüttn anäf im 3:ob nic^ t>on i^m (äffen, 
Der i^ree gebend gü^rer war — 3)ad t^ten 
!Die ro^en »bergen, unb i^ foBte leben! 3160 

— 9?ein! Slud^ für mid^ n)arb jener 8orbeerfranj, 
!Det beine 3;otenbaf>re fd^imürft, gewunben. 
aaSad iji bad «eben o^ne 8iebe^tanj? 
3d5> tt)erf ed ^in, ba fein ^tfydt t)erf(^tt)unben. 
3a, ba id{> bid^, ben 8iebenben, gefunben, 3165 

!£)a tt)ar ba6 Seben etn)a^. ©lanjenb lag 
fßox mir ber neue golbne Sag! 
Wtix träumte loon gn^ei f)imme(fd^6nen @tunben. 

Du fianbefl an bem Eingang in bie SBett, 
Die idb betrat mit flofierlid^em Sagen, 3170 

Sie war »on taufenb ©onnen aufgehellt, 
ein guter (Sngel fd^ienji bu ^ingefieHt, 
aJlid^ au^ ber Äinb^eit fabel^ften Siagen 
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©d^nell auf be6 8e6end @i^)fet ^injutragen. 
üRein erfl em^)ftttbett n)ar M ^Immtl^ ®lnd, 3175 
3tt Wtt ^erj fiel mein erfier Stlrf! 
(<B\t ftnft l^iev in 9lad^benfm unb fdi^rt bann mit Qdäftn btö ©tauettö 

auf.) 

— 3)a fommt ba^ ©d&idEfal — ro^ unb taü 
gaft e6 bed greunbed a&rtUd^e ©eflatt 

Unb tvirft i^n unter ben »^uffd^Iag feinet 5ßferbe — 

— !Da^ ifi bad 8od be^ ©d^önen auf ber (Srbe! 3180 



Ptcfacl^nfer Jlttffri«. 

iCi^efla. grdttlein JReubtunn mit bem ©talTmeijlei:. 

Sleubrunn. ^ier ifi er, gräulein, unb er »in ed t^un, 

a:^efta. Sffiiafi bu un^ ^ferbe fdjiaffen, JRofenberg? 

©taDmeifter. 3d^ tt>iU fie fd^affen. 

a:^efla. aBittfi bu un« begleüen? 

©taHmeifier. ÜRein graulein, 6i^ an« Snb' ber SBeft. 

X^efla. 3)u fannfl 

3um »^erjog aber nid^t jurfidf me^r teuren. 3^85 

©tattmeifter. 3c^ bleib' bei S^nen. 

X^ella. 3d^ tt>iU Ud) belohnen 

Unb einem anbern »^errn enH)fe^len. .Äannft bu 
Un« an^ ber gefhing bringen unentbedft? 

©taHmeifter. 3d^ fantf«. 

X^efta. aaSann fann id^ ge^n? 

©taameijier. 3n biefer ©tunbe. 

— SBo ge^t bie SReife f)in'i 

Zf)tUa. 3laii) — fag'« i^m, Sleubrunn! 3^90 

SReubrunn. 9?ad^ SReuftabt. 
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©taOmelfler. SBo^I. Sd^ ge^', c6 ju beforgen. (W.) 
9lcu6tutttt. 8I4 ba fommt 3^te SWuttet, gtiulein. 
Zfittta. @ott! 



i?ict3^]^nfer Jlttffrifi 

Xfftlla. ültuhxunvu 5Die ^^ergogin. 

^erjogfn. (St ifl ^inwcg, id^ finbe Md^ gefaßter. 

S^efta. 3(^ 6in ed, 3Rutter — gaffen Sie mi(^ jeftt 
SoU) fd^tafen ge^en unb We Sleubrunn um mid^ fein. 3195 
3d^ braud^e Äu^. 

^erjogitt. 3)u foDfi fie ^aben, X^efla. 
3d^ ge^' getröflet n)eg, ba id^ ben SBater 
Seru^igen fann. 

S;^efla. @uf 9«a(^t benn, liebe ÜKutter! 
{(Bit fallt i^r um bm ^aU unb uwantit fie in ^xo^n S3etoegung.) 

»^erjogitt. 3)u bifi nod^ nid^t ganj ru^ig, meine S^oc^ter, 
2>u gitterfi ja fo ^eftig, unb bein »&erj 3200 

ÄIo^)ft ^orbar an bem meinen. 

Stella. Sdjilaf n)irb ee 

Scfänfrtgen — @uf Wad^t, geliebte 3Rutter! 
(3nbem fie oud ben Firmen ber Vlutttt fid^ Icimad^t, fä((t ber SSot^ng.) 



Suttlere Binwncr. 
§tflct Jlufiriii. 

©uttter. 9»a}or ©eralbin. 

Suttler. 3tt)6If ruftige Dragoner fud^t 3^r am, 

S3ett)affttet fie mit ^ifen, bcnit fein Sd^uf 

3)arf fatten — 8ln bem @ffaal nebenbei 3205 

SSer^edEt 3§r fie, unb tvenn ber Sladbtifd^ auf^^ 

©efeftt, bringt i^r herein unb ruft: Sffier ift 

@ut faiferlid^? — 3d^ tolU ben Xifd^ umfiurjen — 

2)ann tverft i^r eud^ auf beibe, jioßt fie nieber, 

2)a6 Sd^Iof tvirb tvo^I t)errieaelt unb Utt>aäft, 3^\o 

2)af fein ©erüd^t bat)on gum gürjien bringe. 

®e^t leftt — t&abt 3^r nad^ »&au))tmann 2)et)erour 

Unb aJlacbonalb gefd^idft? 

©eralbin. @(eid^ finb fie ^ier. (®e^t ob.^ 

Suttler. Äein Sluffd^ub ifl gu tt)agen. 8tud^ bie 33ö^^ 

(Srflären fid^ für i^n, id^ toeif nic^t, tveld^ ^^?7 

©n ©d^tvinbelgeifi bie ganje ©tabt ergriffen. 

Sie fei^n im »^ergog einen Stieben^ffirfien 

Unb einen Stifter neuer golbner 3eit. 

Der dtat f)at SBaffen aufgeteilt,- fd^on \)aUn 
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®id^ i§rer ^unbett angefcotcn, SBac^ 3220 

Sei i§m ju %tt. 2)rum flilt ed, [d^neUju fein. 
2)enn Srfnbe bro^n t>on auf en unb t)on innen. 

StDcifcr Jlttffri«. 

S3uttUt. 4>a«^)tmann 2)et)ero«r unb SKacbonalb. 

ÜRacbonatb. 2)a fmb tt)ir, ©enerat. 

5)et)erour. Sffia« ifl We 8ofung? 

»uttler. (gd lebe ber Äaifer! 

Seite (treten gutücf). Sffiie? 

Suttlet. ^oue Öfheid^ lebe! 

5)et)erour. 3fP6 nld^t ber grieblanb, bem wir %xm* 

9efd{>n)oren? 3225 

5!»acbonalb. ©inb tvir nid^t ^gefö^rt, i^n ju 6e^ 

fd^uften? 
Sntttet. mx einen Sieid^efeinb unb Seträter [(^öften? 
5)et)erour. 9lun ia, bu na^mfl un6 |a für i^n in 

SWacbonalb. Unb 6ifi i^m |a ^ie^er gefolgt nad^ 6ger. 

Suttler. 3d^ t^t'6, i^n bejio fld^rer ju loerbetten. 3230 

!Det)erour. 3a fo! 

9Racbonalb. 3)ad ifi tt)a^ anber^. 

Suttler (ju 3)eüewur). ©lenber! 

®o leicht enttt)eid^fi bu t)on ber 5ßpid^t unb ga^ne? 

2)et)eroux. 3um 3;eufel, »&ert! 3d^ folgte beinern 
Seif))iel, 
Äann ber ein ©d^elm fein, bdd^f id^, fannfl bu'6 aud&. 

gWacbonalb. mx benfen nid^t nad^. 2)a^ ifi beine 
®a(^e! 3235 

2)u biji ber ©eneral unb fommanblerfi, 
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aOBft folgen Mr, unb mnn'^ jur ^büt ginge. 

Guttut (bcfdnftigt). Slun gut! SBir fennen einander. 

üRacbonalb. 3a, bad benf id^. 

Deverour. SBlt flnb Solbaten ber gotrtuno, tt)er 
2)a6 meifle bietet, f)(d un6. 

SDlacbonalb. 3a, fo ij^e. 3240 

»uttter. 3eftt foHt i^r e^rlic^e Solbaten bleiben. 

3)et)erour. 2)ad flnb tvir gerne. 

Suttler. Unb gortune mad^en. 

3Racbonalb. 2)a^ ift nod^ beffer. 

Suttler. »^oret an. 

Seibe. Sffiir ^oren. 

Suttler. ee ifl bee Äaifere aOBitf unb Drbonnan« 
2)en Srieblanb lebenb ober tot ju fa^en. 3245 

2)e»erour. ©0 jie^fd im ©rief. 

ÜKacbonalb. 3a, tebenb ober tot. 

S3uttter. Unb jiattlid^e Selo^nung toartet beffen, 
2ln @elb unb ©ötern, ber bie a:^at t)o#^rt. 

2)et)erour. 66 Hingt ganj gut. 2)ae SBort Hingt 
immer gut 
9Son borten ^er. 3a, ja! 2Bir toiffen fd^on! 3250 

@o eine gulbne ©nabenfetf etn)a, 
(Sin frummed fRo% ein ^Pergament unb fo tvad. 
— 5)er gürji jap beffer. 

ÜKacbonalb. 3a, ber iü f))Ienbib. 

S3uttler. aJlit bem ifi'ö aM. ©ein ©lurfdfiern ifJ 
gefallen. 

fWacbonalb. 3fi ba^ gett)if ? 

S3uttler. 3d^ fag'e m^. 

2)et>erour. 3ff6 t)orbei 3255 

9Wit feinem ®Iä(f? 
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SSuttlct. SSorbei auf immerbar. 
(St ift fp arm toit toit. 

ÜRacbonalb. ©0 arm n)le n)ir? 

2>et)erour. 3a, ^acbonalb, ba muf man i^n t>er(affen. 

Suttler. SBerlaffen ifl er f(^on »on jwanaifltaufenb. 
99Bir müf^tn mtf)x tfjun, ianbimann. Äurj unb gut ! 3260 

— aßir muffen xfjtt Htm. (»eibe fo^ guröcf.) 
©eibe. a;6ten? 

©uttler. 3;6ten, fag' id^. 

— Unb baju fyib' idf euc^ erlefen. 
»eibe. Une? 

Suttler. (Sü(^, »&au<)tmann 2)et)erour unb SWacbonatb. 
Deöeroujt (na^ einer $aufe). SBä^It einen anbem. 
9)lacbonaIb. 3a, toif^lt einen anbern. 

Suttler (gtt 3)et)erottr). ©rfdj^edffe bidji, feige ÜKemme? 

aaSie? 3)u l^fi 3265 

©d^on beine breif ig ©eelen auf bir liegen — 

5)e»erour. »&anb an ben gelb^erm legen — bad 

bebenf! 
SÄacbonalb. 2)e|ri tt)ir bad 3urament geteiflet ^aben! 
Suttler. 2)a6 Suroment ifi null mit feiner S^reu. 
!Det)eroujt. ^or", ©enerol! 2)ae bünft mir bod^ ju 

gräflid^. 3270 

üJlacbonatb. 3a, ba6 ifl toaf)xl 9Ran fyit cm^ ein 

®ett)iffen. 
2)et)erour. aQBenn'6 nur ber ®^ef nid^t war*, ber un6 

fo lang 
®efommanbiert t^at unb fRt\pth geforbert. 
»uttler. 3p ba^ ber Slnfioß? 
5)et>erour. 3a! ^bi^l SBen bu |t)nfi »iUfl! 

!Dem eignen ©o^n, tvenn'd Äaiferd 3)ienfi t)erlangt, 3275 
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aaSill id^ bae ®ä)tiottt in6 ©ngcweibe bohren — 
!Doc^ fle^, tt)ir (int) ©olboten, unb ben gelb^crrit 
(Srmotben, ba6 ifi eine ©unb' unb gret)el, 
S)at»on fein S3eid{>tm6nd^ abfotoleren fann. 

Suttlet. 3c^ Mn bein ^o^^ unb abfotelere bic^. 3280 
@ntf#ef t euc^ fc^neO. 

2)et)erouic (fle^t MmHiiSf). g^ ge^t ni(^t. 

SKacbonalb. 9?ein, e6 ge^t nid^t. 

»uttler. ytun Hm, [0 ge^t — unb — fdjiirft mir 
$ef)alu^en. 

2)et)erour (fhitt). Den 5ßefialuft — ^um! 

SRacbonatb. 98ad tDiOfl bu mit biefem? 

Suttler. Sffienn i^r'6 loerfd^mä^t, e6 finben [xäf genug — 

3)et)eroux. Slein, mnn er fallen muf, fo Knnen toix 
2)en 5ßreid fo gut tjerbienen ate ein anbrer. 3286 

— aOBae benffi bu, »ruber aJlacbonalb? 

ÜRacbonalb. 3a, mnn 

@r fallen muf unb foH, unb '6 ifl nid(>t anber6, 
©0 mag id{>'6 biefem ^ejialuft nid^t gönnen. 

!Det)er0UJC {naä) einiftem SBefimien). Sffionn foH er follctt? 

S3uttler. ^mt, in biefer Slad^t, 3290 

2)enn morgen fie^n bie ©d^toeben t)or ben S^^oren. 

3)et)erour. @tef)ft bu mir für bie golgen, ©eneral? 

»uttler. 3d{> jie^' für atte^. 

2)et)erour. 3fi'^ bee Äaiferd SBiO'? 

©ein netter runber fBiiUl aJlan ^at erem^)el, 
!Daf man ben aJiorb liebt unb ben aJlorber jhraft. 3^95 

Suttler. 2)a^ aJlanife^ fagt: tebenb ober tot. 
Unb lebenb ijT^ nid^t moglid^, fel)t i^r felbfi — 

2)et)erour. 5£ot alfo! S^ot — 2Bie aber fommt man 
an i^n? 
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2)16 (Stobt ifl anflefünt mit %ttih)'^iS)tn. 

9Ract)ona(b. Unb bann iß nod^ ber Zttifp unb bet 
3ao — 3300 

93uttler. 9Rit biefen beiben fangt man an, utfitfft fic^. 

!Det)erour. 9Bad? ©oQen bie auc^ faOen? 

Suttler. 2>ie )uerß. 

SWacbPnalb. ^fir'; 3)et)etoujt — ba6 wirb ein blufflet 
Slbenb. 

S)e))eroujc. ^afl bu \6)on beinen ^ann baju? S^rag'd 
mir auf. 

9utt(er. Dem 3Raior ©eralbin iff^ übergeben. 3305 
@6 ifi ^eut %a^na6)t, unb ein @ffen loirb 
©egeben auf bem @d(>(op; bort koirb man fie 
Sei 3;afel überfallen, nieberflof en — 
5)er ^ßePalufc ber 8ef leij fmb babei — 

!Det)erour. '^or', ©eneral! !Dir fann ed nic^td »er# 
f(*laflen. 3310 

^or* — taf mid^ taufc^n mit bem ©eratbin. 

Suttler. 2>ie Heinere ©efa^r ifi bei bem ^erjog. 

2>e))eroujr. ©efa^r ! 9ßa6, 2^fe( ! benffi bu t)on mir, 
•Öerr? 
2)ed ^ergofle Slug', nid^t feinen SJegen fürd^f id^. 

©utt ler. ffia« fann fein Slufl' bir fc^aben? 

S)et)erour. afUe a:eufel! 331 5 

2)u fennfi mic^, baf i(^ feine stemme bin. 
2)od^ fie^, ed fmb noc^ nid^t ac^t Za^', baf mir 
5)er »öerjog jwanaifl ©olbjiürf rei^n laffen 
3u biefem ttjarmen SRorf, ben id^ ^ier an^ab' — 
Unb wenn er mic^ nun mit ber ?pife fie^t 3320 

5)afie^n, mir auf ben fRod fielet — fle^ — fo — f — 
2)cr a:eufel fjoV mic^! ic^ bin feine SKemme. 

s,w.T. 10 
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9utt(er. !Der «^erjog gab Mr biefen mannen Stocf, 
Unb ht, ein armer SBic^t, bebenffi bid^, i^m 
3)afür ben Degen burc^ ben 8eib ju rennen. 332S 

Unb einen fltoä, ber nod^ )>ie( n)ärmer ^(t, 
<&ing i^m ber j(aifer um, ben gärflenmantel. 
aSie banft er'e i^m? ÜKlt Slufru^r unb SSerrat. 

3)e^erour. 3)a6 i^ aud^ »a^r. 3)en S)anfer K 
ber S^ufeU 
3d^ — bring' i^n um. 

©uttler. Unb wiDfi bu bein ®en)lffen 3330 

S3eru^igen, barffl bu ben 9lorf nur auejie^n, 
®o fannfl bu'6 frifc^ unb wohlgemut »ollbringen: 

SWacbonalb. 3a, ba ifl aber nod^ tt)ad ju bebenfen — 

©uttler. SBa^ giebt'e noc^ )U bebenfen, SÄacbonalD? 

SWacbonalb. SBae ^ilfl und SBe^r unb Sffiaffe miber 
ben? 3335 

Sr ifl nic^t ju ^rtt)unben, er ifi feji. 

»uttter (fa^rt auf). SBad rnirb er — 

9Racbona(b. ®egen ®c^u$ unb ^ieb! @r ifi 

©efroren, mit ber S^eufeldfunfi behaftet, 
©ein 8eib ifl unburc^bringiic^, fag' x^ bir. 

3)et)erour. 3a, ia\ 3n 3ngoIftabt war auc^ fo 
einer, 3340 

3)em ttjar bie ^aut fo fefi wie ©ta^I, man muff i^n 
Sule^t mit giintenfoiben nieberfd^Iagen. 

Stacbonalb. <&ort, tt>a^ 16) t^un toiO! 

3)et)erour. <S>pxl6f. 

aRacbonatb. 3d^ fenne ^ier 

3m Älofier einen Sruber 3)ominifaner 
8Iud unfrer Sanbdmannfcl^ft, ber foU mir @c^n>ert 334S 
Unb 5pife taud^en in gett>ei^te6 SBaffer 
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nnb einen fräffgen ©«gen btüber fprcc^n, 
3)00 ifl bett)ä^rt, ^ilft gegen {eben ^ann. 

Sutttet. 2)ae t^ue, ^acbonalb. Se^t aber gel^t 
SBä^U aud bem Stegimente gUHinjig, breiig 3350 

^anbfefie Äertö, lapt fle bem Äaifer fd^n)5ren — 
SBenn'ö elf gcfdfilagen — mnn bie erficn Stunben 
$afiiert fmb, fü^rt i^r fle in aUer ©titte 
3)em ^oufe ju — Sät n)erbe felbfl nic^t tt>elt fein. 

Deöeroujc. Sffiie fommen tüir burc^ bie ^artfdjiier« 
unb ©arben; 3355 

S)ie in bem innem «^ofraum fBia(Sft ^^n? 

»uttlet. Sd^ ^b' M Om ©elegen^eit erfunbigt. 
5)ut(^ eine ^intre ^Pfotrte fu^r' ic^ tn(Sf, 
5)ie nur burc^ einen 3Äann t>erteibigt wirb. 
?Kit giebt mein SRang unb 8lmt ju jeber ©tunbe 3360 
einlaf beim ^^etjog. 3d^ n)ifl euc^ t)orange^n, 
Unb fernen mit einem 2)o((l^floi in bie ^e^(e 
S)ur(^bo^r' id^ ben «^artfd^ier unb mad^' eud^ ^a1)n, 

3)e»eroux. Unb finb wir Wen, wie emid^ wir 
' 5)a0 ©d^Iafgemad^ bed gürfien, o^ne ba^ 3365 

2)a0 »Öofgefinb' erwacht unb Wärmen ruft? 
!£)enn er iß ^ier mit großem Somitot. 

»uttler. Die 2)ienerfd^ft iß auf bem redeten gtugel, 
@r f)a^t ®erauf4 wo^nt auf bem (infen ganj aUein. 

5)et)erour. aBftr'6 nur t)oru6er, 9Jiacbonalb — 3Rir ifi 
©ettfam babei au 9Jlute, weif bet 3;eufel. 3371 

9Racbona(b. ^ir ancf), @6 ifl ein gar ju grofee 

^aa wirb un^ für jwei SJfewidbter galten. 

Suttler. 3n @Iana unb S^r' unb ÜberPuf ßnnt i^r 
S)er 9Jlenfd^en Urteil unb ®ereb' tjerlac^en. 3375 

10 — 2 
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3)et)eroujt. aßenn'^ mit ber (Sfjx^ nwc oud^ fo xtä)t 

gewip ifl. 
Suttter. ©eib unfrcforgt. 3^r rettet Stton' unb «eid^ 
2)em getbinanb. 2)er So^n^ fann nic^t gering fein. 
3)et)eroux. ©o ifi'6 fein ^md, btn Äaifer gu ent^ 

thronen? 
Suttler. 3)ae ifi er! Ston' unb Seben i^m ju 

rauben I 3380 

3)et)erour. So muff er falten burdf^ ^^^ ^orfer^ 

^anb, 
aaSenn tvir nad^ SBien tebenbig i^n geliefert? 

Suttler. 2)ie^ ©d^icffal Knnf er nimmermehr t)er^ 

meiben. 
3)et)eroujt, ffomm, 9Wacbonalb! Sr [oll atö gelb^ert 

enben 
Unb e^rlid^ fallen t)on ©olbaten^anben. (<Sie geilen oB.) 3385 

Priffcr Jlttfirift 

©n ©aal, au6 bem man In eine ©alerie gelangt, bie fi^ 
toeit nad^ hinten tjerliert. 

SDaKenflein ft^t an tinm Xifä). IDet fd^ioebifd^e Hauptmann 
fl^l^t )>ot; i^m. $atb barauf ®t&fin X^tgfi^. 

SBaHenflein. @m))fep mid^ ßuerm »&errn. 3c^ne^me 
teil 
Sin feinem guten ©Ifidf, unb tvenn 3^r midfi 
©0 t)iele greube nid^t bejeigen fe^t, 
211^ biefe ©iegeöpofi. t)erbienen mag, 
©0 glaubt, e^ i^ nid^t 9Jlangel guten aBiHene, 3390 
^tnn unfer ©tüdf iji nunmehr eine, itit tt)o^l! 
5Re^mt meinen S)anf für (Sure aWü§'. 3)ie gefhing 
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Soll ftd^ (Su^ ouft^uti morgen, toenn 3^r fommt. 
(<Sd^tt)ebif(^ 4^au)teann ge^t oB. ^aUtnfitm fi^t üt tiefen (S^onfcn, 
ficat t>or ftd^ l^infel^enb, ben i(o)f in bie ^nb gefenft (Srifln Xetjfv 
tritt gereist mib ^el^t eine Seit lang Don iffm nnBemeift ; enbUd^ mod^ 
er eine rafd^e ISetoepng, erbUcft fle mtb faft fld^ ft^nefi.) 

Sonmft bu »on i^r? ©r^olt flc fid^? SBae mad^ fie? 
®rifin. Sic foK gefaxter fein nad^ bem ©cfprad^, 3395 
Sagt mir Mc ©(^tocfiet — 3eftt ifl fic au »ettc. 

SSSattenficin. 3^t ©d^merj n)lrb fanfler t^ottittt Sic 

tt)irb tocinen. 
©tafln. 9bx6) Md^, mein Sruber, finb* id^ nid^t tote 
fonfi. 
^aäf einem Sieg erwartet" ic^ biäf ^eitrer. 
D, bleibe flarf! ©r^aüe bu un6 aufred^, 3400 

2)enn bu bifl unfer Sid^t unb unfre Sonne. 

SBaßenflein. Sei ru^ig. ÜRir ifl nid^te — SBo ifl 

bein ^ann^ 
®rifin. 3u einem ©aflma^I fmb fie, er unb 3lIo. 
äßaHenflein (l^el^t auf unb madjt einige ®(!^ritte bnrd^ ben 
@aai). ®e ip fd^on fin^re ^tai^t — ®e^ auf bein 
Simmer. 
®r&ftn. ^eif mid^ nic^t ge^n, (af mid^ um bid^ 
bleiben. 3405 

SSßattenfiein (ijl an« gfenjler getreten). 8Im ^immel ift 
geft^äftige 8ett)egung, 
2)ee Surmee ga^ne jagt ber SBinb, fd^nell ge^t 
2)er SBoKen Bug, bie «Wonbe^fid^et mrOt, 
Unb burc^ bie 9ta^t jucft ungetoiflfe ^eUt, 
~ Äein Stembilb ifl ju fe^n! 2)er matte Sd^ein bort, 
2)er linjelne, ifl aue ber ftaffiopeia, 34^ i 

Unb Ki|m ^e^t ber 3u))iter — S)od{> jefet 
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Z)tdt i^n Me Qäfwhxic M @en)tttet^tmme(d ! 

((St oecfistft in Sicffiim unb fielet fta.tt f)xnava.) 
@r&fin (bie i^m traurig gufte^t, faft ii^n bei ber ^ottb). Sßod 

flnnfl Im? 

äBaOenfleiit Wx htu^t, mm i^ i^n ^fjt, toca^ 
mir toofjil ^ 3415 

@d ifl btt ®tttn, ber meinem 2e6en ftxa^lt, 
Unb ttmnberbor oft jürße mic^ fein Slnblidf. (^aufe.) 

©rifin. 2)u wlrji i^n tt)ieber fe^n. 

SBaQenflein (ifl toieber in eine tiefe derfheuung gefallen, er 
emumtert fi^ unb tm^tt fi4 f^ne(( gur ®r&fln). 3^n n)ie^ 
ber fe^n? — D niemals »ieber! 

©rifin. aOBte? 

SaSattenfieln. (Sx i^ ba^in — ifi ©taut! 

©rifin, Sffien meinfl bu benn? 3420 

SBanenfiein. «r ifl ber ®mii^. (Sx §at xlomU 
gur l^n ifl feine Sufunft me^r, i^m f^)lnnt 
2)0« ©c^idffat feine 3;ürfe me^r — fein geben 
Siegt fa(tenlo6 unb leud^tenb ausgebreitet, 
Jfeln bunfler gtedfen blieb barin jururf, 3425 

Unb unglürfbringenb po^t i^m feine ©tunbe. 
SBeg iji er über Sffiunfd^ unb gurd^t, gebort 
9lid^t me^r ben trüglic^ tt)anfenben Planeten — 
D, i^m ifi n)o^I ! Sffier aber mi% toa^ un6 
5)ie näd^Pe ©tunbe f(l^n)arj tjerfc^Ieiert bringt! 3430 

©rdfin. 3)u fprid^ft t>on ^iccotomini. Sffiie fiarb er? 
!£)er S3ote ging jufi t)on bir, ald id^ fam. 

(SBaHenflein bebeutet fie mit ber ^onb, ju f(i^to)eigen.) 
£) töenbe beine S3Hrfe nid^t jururf ! 
aSortDÄrt« in ^ellre a;age (a$ unö fd^auen. 
Sreu' bic^ be« ©ieg^, t^ergif, tt>a^ er bir fofiet. 343S 
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9lid^t ^te erfl tioaxb bix btt Sttunb geraubt) 
3ltö er fid^ t)on bir fcl(^ieb, ba flarb er Mr. 

Sßaaenflein. Serfd^^merjen mxV ii) Mefen @<^(ag^ 
bad tt)eif id^, 
2)enn ttxid ))erfd(^tner}te nid^t ber ^enfd^! 93om «^öc^fien 
9Bie t)om @emein{ien lernt er {id(^ enttDö^nen, 3440 

2)etttt i^tt befiegen Me gemlf gen ©tunben. 
2)od^ fö^V id^'d tt)0^(, tt)ad id^ in i^m t)er(or. 
2)ie Slume ifi ^int^eg ou^ meinem Seben, 
Unb falt unb farb(o6 fe^' iä)'^ t)or mir Uegen. 
3)entt er panb neben mir, mie meine Sugenb, 3445 

er mod^te mir bad SBirHid^e jum 3;raum; 
Um bie gemeine 2)eutlid^feit ber 2)inge 
S)en gotbnen Duft ber SRorgenröte tt>ebenb — 
3m Seuer feinet liebenben @efu^tö 
(Sr^oben fid(^, mir felber gum ©rjiaunen; 34SO 

!De^ eebend ^if aOtagüd^e ©eftalten. 
— SBod iä) mir femer aud(^ erjheben mag, 
3)00 ©d^föne iji boi) »eg, ba^ fommt nid^t n>ieber, 
35enn über aUeö ©lürf ge^t bodfi ber greunb, 
Der*« fü^tenb erji erfc^affi, ber*« teilenb me^rt. 3455 

©rÄfin. aSeriag' nid^t an ber eignen Äraft. 2)ein ^erj 
3fl tüä) genug, fld^ felber ju kleben. 
!£)u Qebfl unb preifefl 2:ugenben an i^m, 
!Die bu in i^m gepßanjt, in i^m entfaltet. 

SßaQenflein (an bie^^&re 9e^). 9Ber {lort und nod^ 
in fpater Sladj^t? — 6« ip 3460 

!Der fiommenbant. (St bringt bie 8e{btngdfd(^Iäffe(. 
SSertof und, ©dj^mefier! 3Äittemad^t ifi ba. 

©rifin. D, mir n>irb (»eut fo fd(^n>er, t)on bir ju ge^n, 
Unb bange Surd^t ben>egt mid^. 
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ffiaUenflein. gurdj^t? SQBot)or? 

®rÄfin. 3)u mod^tcji fd^neU ttjcgrcifcn bicfc ^a(f)t, 
Uttb beim (Sma(l)m fänbcn tt)ir bic^ nimmer. 3466 

SBaUenfiein. (SinbUbungen ! 

®rÄftn. O, meine Seele tt)irb 

Sd^on lang »on trfiben Sl^nungen geangjiigt, 
Unb mnn läf ttjad^enb fle beiampft, fie faßen 
^tln banget »&erj in büfiem S^raumen an. 3470 

— ^ä) fa^ bid^ gejietn nad^t mit beiner erflen 
©ema^lin, reid^ flepuftt, ju Sifc^e fi^en — 

SBaDenfiein. ^a« ifi ein 3;raum ermunfd^ter aSor^ 
bebeutung, 
3)enn fene »^eirot jiiflete mein ®Iüdf. 

©r&fin. Unb ^eute träumte mir, id^ fud^te bic^ 3475 
3n beinem ^immtt auf — SQBie id^ ^ineintrat, 
©0 tcaf^ bein Simmer nid^t me^r, bie ftartaufe 
3u ©itfd^in tt)ar'6, bie bu geftipet f)aft, 
Unb tt>o bu »iUji, baf man bid^ ^in begrabe. 

SßaUenflein. 2)ein ®ei{l ifl nun einmal bamit h^ 
fc^äfHgt. * 3480 

®r&fin. aaSie? ®laubfi bu nid^t, baf eine SBarnunge^ 
jiimme 
3n 3;räumen t)orbebeutenb ju un« fprid^t? 

SBaHenjiein. Dergleid^en Stimmen giebfe — Sd i? 
fein 3tt>eifel! 
3)od^ aBamungd|iimmen möd^f ic^ fie nic^t nennen, 
3)ie nur baö Unöermeiblic^e tjerfünben. 3485 

aaSie fid^ ber ©onne ©c^einbilb in bem 2)unjifreie 
9RaIt; cff fle fommt, fo fd^reiten aud^ ben großen 
®efd^idfen i^re ©eifler fd^on tjoran, 
Unb in bem ^eute ttjanbett fc^on ba6 'SRorgen. 
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66 mod^te mir ftM eigene ©tbanttn, 3490 

SBa6 man ^om 3;ob be6 vierten ^üwAi^i Kefi. 

2)ec Äönig füllte ba6 ©efrenfi te6 9Rejfer« 

Sang »or^er in ber Sruji, e^' fld& ber 9Rorbec 

SRatHiiDac bamit maffnete. 3^n fiof) 

2)ie Stnf)\ ed jagf i^n auf in feinem 8out)re, 3495 

3n6 greie trieb e6 i^n; tt)ie Seid^enfeier 

Älang i^m ber ®attin ihonungdfefi, er ^örte 

3m a^nunge^oDen D^r ber gfife Ztitt, 

Die burd^ bie ©äffen t)on ?ßari6 i^n fud^ten — 

®rÄfin. Sagt bir bie innre S!^nung6fKmme nid^t«? 

SQSarHenfleln. 9Hd&t6. ©ei ganj ru^ig! 

®rÄfin (in büfhrrt ^aä^^xmtn »etloren). Unb ein anbecmal, 
Site id^ bir eilenb nad^ging, lieffl bu t)or mir 
5)urd^ einen tangen ©ang, burd^ n>eite Säle, 
de tDoDte gar ttid^t enben — 3;^firen ft^lugen 
Sufammen, frad^enb — feud^enb folgf id^, fonnte 3505 
5)lc!& nid^t erreichen — plo^Iid^ fü^lt' ic^ mic^ 
SSon hinten angefaft mit falter »&anb, 
5)u tDarjTe unb fuftefi mic^, unb über un« 
Sd^ien eine rote 3)ecfe fid^ ju legen — 

3BaIlenflein. Da6 ifi ber rote Ztppiä) meinet 3immer6. 

©rifin (i^n Betradjtmb). SBenn'd ba^in foBte fommen 
— SOBenn id^ bid^, 35" 

2)er jeftt in gebendfülle t)or mir fle^t — 

(@ie finft t^m ttxincnb an bie JBrujI.) 

aBaUenfiein. 2)ee Äaifer6 2ld^t6brief angfHgt bid&. 
Suc^jiaben 
SSettounben nid^t, er ftnbet feine JQhnbt, 35^4 

©rifin. %hnV er fie aber, bann ifi mein Sntfdj^luf 
— id^ fu^re bei mir, m^ mic^ tröfiet (®e^t ob.) 
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ffiaUenjiein. gurd^t? Sg3ot)or? 

®rafin. 3)u mod^tcji fd^neU begreifen bicfc ^a^, 
Uttt beim (Swad^en fänbcn mir bidji nimmer. 3466 

ffiaUenflein. (Sinbilbuitflen ! 

®r&fitt. O, meine Seele iDirb 

Sd^on lang »on trüben Sl^nungen geangliigt, 
Unb mnn iä) n>ac^enb fte befchnpft, fte faden 
STOein banget »&erj in büfiem 3;räumen an. 3470 

— 3d& fa^ biä) geflem nac^t mit beiner erflen 
®ema^Iin, reid^ gepult, ju Jfifc^e fi^en — 

SBaHenfiein. 2)ad ift ein S^raum ertt)ünfd^ter SSor^^ 
bebeutung, 
3)enn fene ^eirat fiiftete mein ®Iädf. 

®r&fin. Unb ^eute träumte mir, id^ fud^te biä) 3475 
3n beinem 3iw«nw ^uf — SQBie id^ ^ineintrot, 
©0 tt)ar'ö bein Siwtmer nid^t me^r, bie Äartaufe 
3u ®itfd^in mar'a, bie bu ge|iipet f)a% 
Unb n)0 bu toiU% baf man bid^ f)in begrabe. 

933 allen jiein. 2)ein ®eifi ifi nun einmal bamit b 
fc^afHgt. * 3480 

®rafin. aaSie? ®laubji bu nid^t, baf eine SBamunge^ 
fHmme 
3n 3;raumen t)orbebeutenb ju un« fprid^t? 

aaSaHenjiein. Dergteid^en Stimmen giebfe — & i? 
fein 3tt>eifel! 
3)o(^ aBamungd|iimmen mod^f id^ fie nid^t nennen, 
3)ie nur baö Unöermeiblid^e tjerfünben. 34^5 

SBie fid^ ber ©onne €c^einbi(b in bem 2)unjifrei6 
9Ralt, tff fie fommt, fo fdj^reiten aud^ ben großen 
®efd^idfen i^re ©eifier f^on "ooxan, 
Unb in bem ^eute manbelt fd^on ba« "SRorgen. 
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@^ maä)tt mir fletd eigene ®tbanhn, 3490 

aSSod man t)om Zo\> M t)ierten »^einric^ tieft. 

2)er ÄBnig fupe bo^ ©efrenfi te6 ^Reffet« 

Song t)or^er in bec Srufl, e^' flc^ bec SRörbec 

9iai)ainac bamit »affnete. 3^n fllo^ 

2)ie 9lu^', e6 jagf i^n auf in feinem iomxt, 3495 

3nd greie trieb e« i^nj tt)ie Seid^enfeier 

5Mang i^m ber ®attin ihonungdfeji, er ^orte 

3m a^nung«\?ollen D^r ber güfe 3;ritt, 

2)ie hird^ Me ©äffen t)on ?ßariia i^n fud^ten — 

®r&ftn. @agt bir bie innre ^^nung6f}{mme nid^tö? 

ffiarHenfieln. Wd^td. ©ei ganj ru^ig! 

® räfin (in büfhrc« ^aä^fimm »etloren). Unb ein attbermal, 
Site id^ bir eilenb nat^ging^ lieffl bu tjor mir 
2)urd^ einen langen ®ang, burdji n>eite Säle, 
(S^ tt)oIÖe gar ttic^t enben — 3;^firen fd&lugen 
Sufammen, frad^enb — feud^enb folgf id^, fonnte 3505 
2)icj& nid^t erreichen — plo^Iid^ fö^lt' id^ mic^ 
JBon hinten angefaft mit faUer JQanb, 
2)u )a>ax^^ unb fuftefi mic^, unb über un« 
©d^ien eine rote 2)ecfe fic^ )U legen — 

SB aUenfiein. 2)aö ifi ber rote 3;eppid^ meine« ßimmer«. 

©rÄfin (i^n Betra*tmb). SBenn'« ba^in foBte fommen 
— SBenn id^ bid^, 35" 

JDet jeftt in SebendfüHe t)or mir fie^t — 

(<Sie ftnft t^m tt>einenb an bte ^rufl.) 

SBaUenfiein. 2)e« Äaifer« »c^tdbrief ängfiigt bid&. 
Suc^jiabett 
93crtt>unben nic^t, er finbet feine JQhnbt, 35^4 

®rafin. ^&nb' er fie aber, bann ifi mein Sntfd^luf 
©efaft — id^ fu^re bei mir, tt>a« tai^ tröfiet. (®e^t ob.) 
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Vierter Jlttftriti 

SBBanenffeitt. ®otbon. ^otm bcr ^ammetbteiter. 

aOßaaenjiein. 3fi'« ru^ig in ber ©tobt? 
®orbott. 2)ie ©tabt ifi ru^ig. 

c , Jpjfonenficin. 3d& ^örc raufdj^enbe gWuflf, ba« ©c^Iof ifl 
»Ort «d&tcnt ^cH. SBer flnb bie gröpc^cn? 

©orbon. 2)em ©rafen JJerjh? unb bem gelbmorfd^att 
^irb ein Sanfett gegeben auf bem ©c^lof. 3521 

SaSallenflein (»or p*). @d ifi beö ©legeö megen — 
5)ie6 ©efd&Ied&t 
Aann fid^ nid^t anbete freuen, a(d bei Zi^6). 
(Stlin^tlt Stammtttmtt ttitt ein.) 
(SntHeibe mid^, id^ »iH mic^ fc^lafen legen. 
((Sr nimmt bie ^ä}lüf{d ju ftd^.) 
©0 flnb tt)ir benn t)or jebem geinb bewahrt 3525 

Unb mit ben fidlem Sreunben elngefd^Ioffen 5 
5)enn oBed muff mid^ trugen, ober ein 
©efid^t, n)ie bie^ (auf ©Dtbon fc^aucnb), ifi feinet »^eud^lerd 
iarot. 

(Äommerbicner f^t i^m ben SKantet, (Ringhagen unb bie geibbinbe 
abgenommen.) 
©ieb ad^t! 98ad fäUt ba? 

Äammerbiener. 2)ie golbne StHtt ifi entjmei gc^ 

fprungen. 3530 

SBaKenftein. 9?un, fie ^at lang genug gehalten, ©leb! 

(Snbem er bie Sttitt betrad^tet) 

2)ad toax beö Äaifer« erfte ©unji. (gr ^Ing fie 

8ltö Srj^erjog mir um, im Ärleg t)on grlaul, 

Unb aud @en>o^n^tt trug Id^ fie bld ^eut. 

— 8tue Aberglauben, menn 3^r müt, ©le foHte 3535 
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(Sin S^attöman mir fein, fo (ang idf {ie 

Sin meinem «&alfe glaubig n>firbe troflen; 

2)a0 flüd^fle ®lna, be6 erfie @unfl fie mx, 

^SRit auf jeitlebenö blnben — Wun, e« fei! 

?Wir mup fortan ein neue6 ©lurf beginnen, 3540 

2)enn tiefet 9anne6 Sttaft iß ou^, 

(itomsnetbiettet entfernt fld^ mit ben JtUibem. S^aHenffein fel^t anf, 

vtad^t einen ®ang buvd^ ben Saal unb Heibt )ulet^t nad^benfenb t»or 

®otbon fttffm.) 
aOSic 1)0(5 Me alte 3rit mir n&^er fommt. 
30^ W ^^^ toieber an bem ^of ju Surgau, 
aSo koir jufammen Sbelfnaben tcaxtn. 
SBit ^en öftere Streit, tm meinteffe gut 3545 

Uxtb ppegtefl gern ben ©ittenj)reblger 
3u mad^n, fd^altefl mii^, baf l^ naä) ^o^en !Dingen 
Unmafig {hebte, fü^nen S^r&umen gtoubenb, 
Unb |)riefeji mir ben golbnen SKittelmeg. 
— (Si, beine SBeie^eit f)at [i^ fd^led^t beto&H 35So 
(Sie ^ bic^ fru^ )um abgelebten !!Jlanne 
©emod^t unb n)ärbe bid^, n>enn id^ mit meinen 
©rofmüfgem Sternen nid^t bajmifc^en trite, 
3m fd^led()ten SBtnfet fHH t)erl6f(5en laffen. 

®orbon. STOein ^rji! 9Rit leidstem SWute hiüpft 
ber arme gifc^er 3555 

3)en Heineil Wachen an im [xc^txn ?ßort, 
©ie^t er im Sturm ba^ große aWeerfc^lff .frranben. 

ffiattenfiein. So biji bu fd()on im ^afen, alter 
SKann? 
3(5 ttid^t. g« treibt ber ungefd^^wÄdjite 9Rut 
Wod^ fififc^ unb ^errlld^ auf ber ?ebenett)oge, 3560 

2)ie Hoffnung nenn' 1(1) meine ©öttin nod^, 
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(Sin 3Ati0(in0 iß bet ®d% ur^ fe^' lä) mid^ 
2>it gegntubor, {o, fo mo^l^ id^ m^tnent) fagen, 
2>af übet memem braunen ^äfüitlfyiax 
2>ie [(^nellen 3a^re mad^to^ Eingegangen. 3565 

(dt 9^ mit gcofoi 6(l^cütm bnrd^ Sümttec imb lUiht auf bet 
cntgegengefcttm @eit(, ®ctbim gegenitBer, ^d^en.) 

aßet nennt bod @tücf nix^ folfd^? 9Rir tt>ar ed treu, 

^ob oud ber Vttn\ä)tn 9tei^n nrid(^ ^eraud 

9m Siebe, burc^ bed bebend @tufen mid^ 

aWt frafihDolI teid^ten ©otterannen tragenb. 

^iäfi» iP gemein in meine« ©(^irffate SQBegen, 3570 

Äod^ in ben gur^n meiner ^anb. SBer mi^tt 

3Rein Seben mir nad^ 9Renfd^ettn)eife beuten? 

BttHwr je^ fi^in' ic^ tief ^erobgefhirjt} 

!Dodb »erb* id^ n>ieber feigen, ^o^e §Iut 

aSirb balb auf biefe Sbbe fd^n>eaenb folgen — ^575 

®orbon. Unb boc^ erinnr* id^ an ben aütn ©pruc^: 
IRan foH ben 3;ag nid^t »or bem 2lbenb loben. 
9lld^t Hoffnung mbc^f id^ fd^ö))fen au« bem langen ®M, 
2)em Ungtäcf ifl bie «Hoffnung jugefenbet. 
gurc^t foK bae ^aupt be« ©lürflid^en umfc^meben, 358a 
3)enn ett)ig »anfet be« @efd^icfe6 SBage. 

aBallenjiein (tt(3^einb). 2)en alten ®orbon ^Sr* iä) 
»ieber fpred^en. 
— aOSo^l tt)eif id(!, baf bie irb'fd^en l)inge »ed^feln, 
3)ie böfen ©ötter forbem i^ren äoK: 
3)ad tcuptn fd^on bie alten »&eibent>ölfer, 3S85 

2)rum tt)äpen fie fld^ felbfi fcelmiffgeö Unheil, 
2)ie eiferffid^t'ge ®ottf)dt ju tjerfS^nen, 
Unb 9Jlenfd&eno^>fer bluteten bem S^^p^on. 

(^aä) einer gjaufe, emp unb fHTter.) 
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2Iud^ ic^ f^aV i^m geo^jfert — 3)ettn mir fiel 

2)er licbjic JJreunb unb fiel burd^ meine ©d^utb. 3590 

@o fann mic^ feinet ©lürfed ©unfi me^r fieuen^ 

äte biefer ©d^tag mic^ fyit gefd^merjt — 3)ec 9leib 

2)ee @d(!i(ffate iji gefättigt, ed nimmt «eben , 

gür geben an, unb abgeleitet Ifi 

2Iuf ba^ geliebte reine ^aupt ber Slift, 3595 

3)er mid^ jerfd^mettemb foKte nleberfdj^lagen. 



SBaUenfiein. ftommt ba nld^t ®eni? Unb tt)ie auf er 

SBae fü^rt bld^ nodji fo fpät ^le^r, Sa»)tlfi? 

©enl gurc^t beinetwegen, ^o^eit. 

SQSaHenfieln. ©ag', tiocA glebf«? 

Stnl glle^, ^o^elt, e^' ber 3;ag anbrlc^! SBertraue 
bld^ 3600 

5)en ©d^n^ebifd^n nid^t anl 

SBaaenfiein. SBa« fSat blr ein? 

©enl (mit jleigcnbem Xon), SBertrau' bid^ blefen ®6fiotbtn 
nid^t! 

aBaUenfieln. 2Baö iffe benn? 

©eni. ©rmarte nid^t bie Slnlunp biefer ©d^n>eben! 
9Son falfd^en Sreunben bro^t blr na^eö Unheil, 
^k Seichen flehen graufen^aft, na^', mi)t 3605 

Umgeben bic^ bie SRe^e bee SSerberben«. 

JHJaaenPein. 2)u traumfi, Saptlji, bie gurdj^t bet^öret 
bic^. 
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Rüttlet. !Der ^erjog gab Mr Wefcn toaxmm fRod, 
Unb bn, ein armer 993tc^t, bebenff} Mcl(!, i^m 
2)afur ben iDegen burd^ ben 8clb ju rennen. 3325 

Unb einen 9locf, ber no(5 »iel »armer ^ält, 
^ing i^m ber Äaifer um, ben gürjienmantel. 
2Ble banft er*« i^m? 9Rit «ufru^r unb Serrat. 

2)et>erour. 2)ad iji aud^ tt)a§r. 2)en S)anfer tjo? 
ber 3;eufel! 
3(^ — bring' i^n um. 

©uttler. Unb n>iaji bu bein ©ewiffen 3330 

Seru^tgen, barffi bu ben dtocf nur audjie^n, 
®o fannfl Mi frifd^ unb n>o^(gemut t)oUbringen; 

STOacbonalb. Sa, ba iji aber noc^ »aö ju bebenfen — 

S3utt(er. Sßad giebt'd noc^ jU bebenfen, ^JRacbonoIb? 

SKacbonalb. Sffia^ Pft un« SBe^r unb SBaffe miber 
ben? 3335 

(Sr ip nid^t ju "ocmnnbm, er Iji feji. 

»uttler (fd^rt auf). SBa« tt)irb er — 

ÜÄacbonalb. (Segen ®d^uf unb »&ieb! ©r ifl 

©efroren, mit ber Sleufel^funp behaftet, 
©ein 8eib ifi unburd^bringlid^, fag' idji bir. 

a)et)erour. Sa, ja! 3n 3ngo(ftabt toax aud^ fo 
einer, 3340 

3)em ttHir bie ^aut fo feji »ie ©ta^t, man muff i^n 
3uteftt mit gUntenfolben nieberfd^lagen. 

9}acbona(b. ^ört, toa» iä) t^un n^iQ! 

3)et)erour. Qpxxdf. 

SWacbonatb. 3c^ fenne ^ier 

3m Älojier einen ©ruber 2)ominifaner 
8lu0 unfrer Sanbemannfd^ft, ber foU mir ®ä)mtt 3345 
Unb 5ß«e taudj^en in gewi^te^ SBaffer 
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Unb einen fr&fifgen 6e9en brübet fpret^n, 
^a^ ift 6en>ä^rt, ^ilft gegen jeben Sann. 

»uttler. 3)a0 t^ue, 9Racbonalb. 3e$t aber ge^t 
SBa^It aud bem Stegimente 3n>an)ig, breifig 3350 

^anbfejie Äerte, taf t fle bem Äaifer fc^ören — 
SBenn^e elf gefd^tagen — tt>entt bie erfien Slunben 
5ßafPert finb, füljrt i^r fle in allec ©titte 
3)em ^aufe ju — 3(^ n)erbe fetbfi nid&t »eit fein. 

3)e))etour. Sßie fommen n>tr burd^ bie t^artfd^iecd 
unb ®arben, 3355 

2)ie in bem innem JQoftaum SBac^ fielen? 

Suttlet. 3(9 ^' bed Ortd (Gelegenheit erfunbigt. 
S)urd^ eine ^intre ^Pforte pj^r* id^ eud^, 
2)ie nur bttrc^ einen Stann t>erteibtgt tt)irb. 
SWir giebt mein Mang unb 8lmt ju jeber ©tunbe 3360 
@mlaf beim ^erjog. 3(9 n)UI eud^ ))orange9n, 
Unb iäfXitU mit einem !DoId^flof in bie Jte^te 
IDurd^bo^r" id^ ben »^artfd^ier unb taa^' eud^ Sa^n. 

3)et)erour. Unb fmb mir Wen, n>ie erreid^ wir 
• 2)aö ©d^Iafgemadji bee gurpen, o^ne baf 3365 

2)0^ ^ofgefinb" moaä)t unb Wärmen ruft? 
Denn er ifi ^ier mit grofem Somitat. 

Suttter. 2)ie 2)ienerfd(!aft iji auf bem redeten glügel, 
@r ^aft ®eräufd^, mfjnt auf bem linfen ganj allein. 

2)et)erour. SBär*« nur tjoruber, SRacbonalb — 9Rir ip 
©eltfam babei ju SRute, meif ber SIeufet. 3371 

9)tacbonaIb. ÜRir aud^. @d ifl ein gar )U grofe^ 
^aupt; 
3R(m tt)irb und für gwei Sofewidbter Ratten. 

©uttler. 3n ©lanj unb e^r' unb Überflufi fonnt i^r 
2)er SRenfd^en Urteil unb ©ereb" tjerlac^en. 3375 

10 — 2 
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2)ct)erour. SBenn'ö mit bcx S^r* nur oud^ fo ret^t 

9ett>if ip. 
©uttler. ©eib unbeforgt. 3^r rettet Äron* unb »dd^ 
!Dem ScrWnanb. 3)er 8o^n^ fann nld^t gering fein. 
2)et)erour. ©o iji'6 fein ^mä, ben Äaifer ju ent^ 

thronen? 
©uttler. 2)aö Ip er! Äron' unb 8eben i^m ju 

rauben ! 3380 

2)et)erour. ©0 muft* er fallen burc^ bed ^enfer^ 

^anb, 
SQBenn »Ir nad^ SBien lebenbig i^n geliefert? 

©uttler. 2)ie6 ©d^irffal Knnf er nimmermehr m* 

melben. 
2)e\?erour. Jfomm, 9»acbonalb ! Sr foK afö gelb^err 

enben 
Unb e^rlid^ fallen t)on ©olbaten^anben. (Sic ge^e» oB.) 3385 

dritter Jlnftriit 

(Sin ©aal, and bem man in eine @alerie gelangt, bie fi(^ 
tt)eit nad^ hinten verliert. 

SBaKenflein ft^t an einem Xifdf. ^et fd^toebifd^e $au))tittaun 
{ie^t vor i^m. ^alb batauf @)r&fin Xerjf)}. 

aSSaHenfiein. ©mpfe^lt mid^ Suerm ^errn. 3d^ ne^mc 
trfl 
8ln feinem guten ©türf, unb tt>enn 3^r mid^ 
©0 t)iele greube nid^t bejeigen fe^t, 
Site biefe ©iegeöpofi. tjerbienen mag, 
©0 glaubt, eö ifi nid^t 9Rangel guten JBiUend, 3390 
2)enn unfer ©Iftrf ip nunmehr ein6. gebt tt)o^l! 
SRe^mt meinen 2)anf für (Sure SWü^'. Die gefhtng 
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©on fid^ ^äf cai^un motflen, »cnn 3^r fommt. 
(^(^»cbifd^et $au)}tmann gel^t ob. Sa((müein fi^t in tiefen ®t\>cmtm, 
ftart »üt ftd^ l^infel^enb, ben Sto)p^ in bie ^b gefenft. ©täfln Zttfir^ 
tritt Hierein nnb ^e^t eine Seit (ang tm il^m nnBentetft; enblid^ maäft 

et eine tafd^e SSetoegnng, vAlidt fte nnb faft fid^ fd^nefC.) 
ÄommP bu »on l^r? ©r^olt fie flc^? SQBae madjit fle? 
®rÄfin. Sie foH gefaxter fein nad^ btm ©efprad^, 3395 
©agt mir bic ©d^meficr — Seftt ip fle ju ©ette. 

aaJaUenjiein. 3^t ©d^merj »farb fanfter ttjerten. 6ie 

tt)irt »einen. 
®räfin. 8lud^ biä), mein ©ruber, flnb" id^ nid^t tt)ie 
fonfl. 
9tad^ einem 6ieg tmaxttf i6) Wd^ ^eitrer. 
D, bleibe fiarf ! ©r^aße bu un^ aufred^, 3400 

5)enn bu biji unfer ?id&t unb unfre ©onne. 

aOBaHenfiein. Sei ru^ig. 9Rir iji nld^t« — SBo iji 

beln SWann? 
OrÄfin. 3u einem ©afima^t fmb fie, er unb Silo. 
Sßatlenflein (fle^t auf unb mad^t einige ©d^titte bntd^ ben 
@aal). g6 iji fd&on finjire 9la^t — ®e^ auf beln 
Simmer. 
@r&ftn. t^elf mld^ nid^t ge^n, laf miif um bld^ 
bleiben. 3405 

SBaHenfieln (ifl cm« gfenflet getteten). am »&immel Iji 
gefd^äftlge Semegung, 
5)e6 3;urmee ga^ne jagt ber SBlnb, fernen ge^t 
2)er Sffiolfen 3ug, ble 9Ronbeef4el n)anft, 
Unb tm^ ble Slad^t jurft ungemljfe J^tUt, 
— Äeln ©tembilb ip ju fe^n ! 2)er matte ©d^ein bort, 
2)er elnjelne, tfi auö ber ftajfiopela, 341 1 

Unb Wjp'lie^t ber SupUer — ^oi) iefet 
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Z)tät i^n We @iftt>&x^t M ®e»itter^iminete ! 

(dt ))erfinft in Xieffimt unb fie^t {iarr l^inauö.) 
®räftn (bie iiim trautig in^it% faft i^n bei btr «onb). SBod 

flnnp l)u? 

SßaQenflein. !0lir beud^^t, menn id^ i^n f&^e, tDär' 
mir tt)o^l. ^ 3415 

@d ifi (er ®tecn, ber meinem Seben fttaf^Ü, 
Unb nninberbac oft pdrfte midj^ fein Slnbßcf. ($aufe.) 

©rÄfttt. 2)u tt)irji i^n »lebet fe^n. 

SßaQenfleln (ifi toiebet in eine tiefe Serfireuung gefalCen, er 
emuntert fid^ unb ioenbet fid^ fci^nefi im Gräfin). 3^n U)le^ 
ber fe^n? — O nitmal^ mleber! 

©rÄfin. SBte? 

aBaHenfieln. Sr Ifi ba^ln — Ifi ©taub! 

©riftn, SBen melnfi bu benn? 3420 

SBaaenpeln. Sr Ifi ber ©lucflldt^. (St fjat xioWn^tt 
gfir l^tt Iji feine Sufunft me^r, l^m fplnnt 
3)ad ©d^lcffal feine %Mt me^r — fein 8eben 
Siegt foüenlo« unb leud^tenb ausgebreitet, 
Äeln bunfter glecfen blieb barin jururf, 3425 

Unb unglüdfbrlngenb ))0(l^t l^m feine ©tunbe. 
SBeg Ifi er über SBunfc^ unb gurd^t, gehört 
9l^t me^r ben trügttd^ ttjanfenben ^Planeten — 
O, i^m Ifi tt)o^l ! SBer aber »elf, »ad un« 
Die näd^^e ©tunbe fcl^n)arj tjerfd^Ielert bringt! 3430 

©räfin. S)u fprld^ft »on 5ßlccolomlnl. SBle fiarb er? 
2)er Sote ging jufi t)on blr, ate td^ fam. 

(©oKenfleitt Bebeutet fie mit ber ^onb, gu fd^toeigen.) 
O »enbe beine Sllcfe nld^t jururf ! 
a3or»ärte in ^eUre JEage laf und fd^auen. 
SreuV bld^ bed ©legd, t)ergif, »ad er blr fofiet. 3435 
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3tiift ffcutt er^ tioaxb bit btt Sttunb geraubt) 
3ltö er fid^ t)on bix \ä)itb, ba florb er Mr. 

SBaÜen^ein. Serfd^^merjen tt)ert)' id^ Hefen Säfla^ 
bad tt)eif ic^, 
2)enn ttxid loerfd^tnerjte nid^t ber ^enfd^! Som «^öc^fien 
SBie »om ®emein{ien lernt er {id(^ enttoö^nen, 3440 

2)enn i^n bepegen We gewalf gen ©tunben. 
!Dod^ f^r ic^'d tt)o^(, tt)ad id^ in i^m ))er(or. 
2>ie Slume ifl ^int^eg ou^ meinem Seben, 
Unb taU unb farblos fe^' iif'^ ))or mir (legen. 
3)enn er panb neben mir, n>ie meine Sugenb, 344s 

@r mad^te mir ba» Sßtrflid^e jum S^roum, 
Um bie gemeine 2)eutKd&feit ber SDinge 
S)en flotbnen 2)uft ber SRorgenrote tt>ebenb — 
3m geuer feinet liebenben ©efö^te 
Sr^oben [lif, mir felber gum ©rjiaunen; 34SO 

!Ded eebend ^if aOtägiidbe @ef}alten. 
— S38ad idb mir femer auc^ erfireben mag, 
35ad ©d^fbne iji bod^ »eg, ba^ fommt nidjit »ieber, 
Denn über aUed ©lürf ge^t bodfi ber greunb, 
iDer^e fS^lenb erji erfc^affi, ber*« teilenb me^rt. 3455 

OrÄfin. Serjag' nic^t an ber eignen Äraft. 3)ein ^er| 
3fl reid^ genug, fldb felber ju kleben. 
!£)u liebfl unb preifefl 2;ugenben an i^m, 
!£)ie bu in i^m gepßanjt, in i^m entfaltet. 

SBaQenflein (an bie^^üre ge^). 9Ber {lört und nod^ 
in fpäter Slad^t? — 6^ ip 3460 

3)er Äommenbant (Sr bringt bie 8efiung«fd^läffel. 
53erlaf uM, ©d&n>ejier! 9Rittemadbt ifi ba. 

©rifin. D, mir mirb ^eut fo fd(^»er, t)on bir ju ge^n, 
Unb bange gurd^t ben>egt mic^. 
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ffiattenfiein. gurd^t? agBot)or? 

®rSfltt. 3)u mod^tcfl fd^nctt »cgrcifcn bicfe 9la(]^t, 
Uttb befan ©wad^cn f&nbcn wir bid^ nimmer. 3466 

ffiattcnficitt ©nbitbungcn ! 

®rSfin. D, meine ©eele tt)irb 

©d^on lang \)on trüben Sl^nungen fleangjHflt, 
Unb wenn id^ »ad^enb fie befampft, fie fallen 
SWein banget »&erj in büjiern S^raumen an. 3470 

— 3d^ fo^ bid^ geflem na(Sft mit beiner erfien 
®ema^ün; reid^ flepu^, ju JSifd^e fiften — 

SBaBenfiein. !ßa6 ifi ein S^raum ern>ün[d^ter SBor^ 
bebeutung, 
3)enn j[ene ^eirat jHflete mein ©Ifidf. 

®rSfin. Unb ^eute träumte mir, id^ fud^te bid^ 3475 
3n beinem 3i»i»i^ «uf — SQBie id^ ^ineintrot, 
©0 tt>af^ bein 3inimer nid^t me^r, bie Äartaufe 
3u ®it\äfin »ar*^, bie bu gefti^et f)a% 
Unb n)0 bu tt>iU% baf man bid^ ^in begrabe. 

aas allen jlein. !Dein ®eijl ijl nun einmal bamit fee^ 
fc^aftigt. * 3480 

®r&fin. SBie? ®taubji bu nid^t, baf eine SBarnunge^ 
fiimme 
3n Traumen t)orbebeutenb ju un6 fprid^t? 

SBaaenjiein. iDergleid^en Stimmen giebfd — ßd i^ 
!eln 3»eifel! 
3)od^ 2Bamung6jMmmen mod^f lä) fie nic^t nennen, 
3)ie nur ba6 Unt)ermeiblid^e tjerfunben. 3485 

SQ3ie pd^ ber ©onne ©c^einbilb in bem Dunfifreid 
SWalt, tff pe !ommt, fo fd^reiten aud^ ben grofen 
®efd^idfen i^re ©eifler fd^on »oran, 
Unb in bem ^tnit »anbelt fd^on ba6 ISJlorgen. 
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@d mad^te mir fietd eigene ®ebanfen, 3490 

993ad man ))om Zot bed t)tetten «^eintic^ (iefl. 

5)er Äßnig fupe ba6 Oefpenfl be^ 9Weffer« 

Sang »or^er in ber Sruft e^ fld^ ber 9Worber 

9lat>aiHac bamit »affnetc. 3f|n flofj 

5)ie 9luy, ed jagf i^n auf in feinem 8out)re, 3495 

3n6 Steie trieb e6 i^nj wie Seid^enfeier 

j^lang il^m ber ©attin ihonungdfeji; er l^orte 

3m aJ^nungdtJoHen Df^x ber gu^e 3;ritt, 

Die burd^ bie ©äffen »on ?Parid il^n fud^ten — 

©rSfin. ©agt bir bie innre ail^nung^fiimme nid^t6? 

aßdUenflein. Wid^te. ©ei ganj rul^ig! 

® r&fin (in büflere« sUad^fiiraen »eticten). Unb ein anbermal, 
Site iäf bir eilenb nad^ging, tieffl bu »or mir 
2)urd^ tinm langen ®ang, burd^ njeite ©äle, 
@d tt)0llte gar nic^t enben — 3;^uren fd&tugen 
Sufommen, trad^enb — feud^enb folgf ic^, fonnte 3505 
Did^ nic^t erreid^en — l)lottid^ fuf)lf id^ mid^ 
93on hinten angefaßt mit fatter «^anb, 
3)u tvax^^ unb fufitefl mid^, unb über und 
©d^ien eine rote Dedfe fid^ ju legen — 

303 a H e n fl e i n. 3)a6 ifl ber rote 3;ej)pid^ meinet Simmer«. 

®r&ftn (iijn bettad^tmb). Sffienn'd ba^in foWe fommen 
— aOBenn iä) bid^, 3511 

2)er jeftt in SebendfüHe »or mir fie^t — 

(@ie finft i^m toeinenb an bie f&xnft,) 

aBattenjiein. 2)ed ffaiferd Sld^tdbrief ängfiigt bid^. 
Sud^paben 
98ertt)unben nid^t, er finbet feine »&anbe. 35^4 

®rafln. g&nb' er fie aber, bann ifl mein ©ntfd^Iuf 
.®efaft — id^ fu^re bei mir, tt)ad mid^ tröfiet (®e^t ab.) 
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Vierter ^nftxitt 

Sßancn^cin. (Sotbon. ^Domt bet Jtammetbieitet. 

SBaOcnflcin. Sfl'd ru^ig in ber ©tobt? 
©orbon. 3)lc &tat)t ifl ru^ifl. 

t .^^^oHcnflcin. 3d^ ^orc roufc^cnbc 9Kuflf, ba6 ©d^lof ifl 
aSoii ödstem §ca. SQBcr pni) bic grof^Iid^cn? 

Oorbon. 3)em ®rafcn S^erj!^ unb bcm gelbmarfd^att 
^SBirb ein Sanfctt gegeben auf bem ©d^Iof. 3521 

SBattenPein ioox p*). ®6 ijl be^ ©ieged wegen — 
3)iee Oefc^Ied^t 
j(ann ftd^ nid^t anbete freuen, aü bei S^ifc^. 
(i^Ungelt. i^ammerbiener tritt ein.) 
(Sntfleibe miä), i(S) »iß mic^ fc^Iafen legen. 
(ßt nimmt bie ^d^tüjfet gu fid^.) 
©0 flnb wir benn i)or jiebem geinb bewahrt 3525 

Unb mit ben pc^em gteunben eingefd^Ioffen ; 
5)enn oDe^ mfifif mld^ trugen, ober ein 
©efid^t, wie ble6 (auf ©otbon fd^aumb), iji feined ^eud^lerd 
8an)e. 

(i^ommerbiener ffat il^m ben SX^antel, (Ringfragen mib bie 8:eIbBinbe 
abgenommen.) 
@ieb aäftl SQ3a6 foKt ba? 

Äammerbiener. Die golbne Äette ifl entjmei ge* 

frrungen. 3530 

SQBaBenftein. 9?un, fie ^at lang genug gehalten. ®ieb! 

(3nbem er bie Jttttt betradjtet) 

Da« tt)ar be« Äaifer« erfie @unfi. (£r ^ing fie 

8ltö era^erjog mir um, im Ärieg i)on griaul, 

Unb au« @en)o^n^it trug i(j^ fte bi« ^eut. 

— 8Ut« Aberglauben, n)enn 3^r tt>oUt ©ie foOte 3535 
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(Sin Zoii^man mir fciii; fo lang iä) fle 

Sin meinem «^alfe g(aubtg n^ärbe trogen, 

2)0^ flüc^ge Olürf, be^ erpe ®unfi fie toav, 

9Rir oufjeitlebend Hnben — «un, ed fei! 

^ir muf fortan ein neued @(u(f beginnen, 3540 

^mn biefed Sanned ^aft ifl and. 

(^tammorbiniet nttfmtt {id^ mit best JtUiUm, fi^aOfmfleist ^el^t onf, 
ma^t einm ®(utg binrc^ bm @aal imb Meibt |ule(t nad^benfenb vor 

®otbott fU^n-) 
SBSle bod^ bie alte Seit mir n&^er fommt. 
3(^ W mic^ tt)ieber an bem ^of )U Surgau, 
9Bo n>ir jufammen @belfnaben n^aren. 
aSBir Ratten öftere Streit, bu meintejl'e gut 3545 

Uttb pfltgjt^ gern ben ©itten))rebiger 
3u mad^en, fd^altefl mid^, baf id^ naäf l^o^en 2)ingen 
Unmaf ig firebte, ffi^nen Siräumen glaubenb, 
Unb j)riefejl mir ben golbnen 9KitteItt>eg. 
— ei, beine SBeie^it fjot fid^ fd^tec^t bett>&K 3S5o 
©ie ^ bic^ fru^ jum abgelebten 9Äanne 
©emoc^t unb würbe bid^, tt>enn i^ mit meinen 
@rof mufgern Sternen nid^t bajtt>ifd^en trÄte, 
3m fd^Ied^ten SBinfel fHa »erlofd^en laffen. 

©orbon. 2»ein gürfl! 3»it leidstem SWute fnüpft 
ber arme Sifd^er 3555 

3)en Heineh "Staäfm an im fid^ern ^ßort, 
Sie^t er im Sturm bad grofie SWeerfc^iff fhranben. 

SBaaenjlein. So bifi bu fc^on im ^afen, aßer 
3Rann? 
3d^ nid^t. (Sd treibt ber ungefd^n>a(^te Wut 
Woc^ frifc^ unb ^errtid^ auf ber 8eben6n)oge, 3560 

2)ie Hoffnung nenn* i^ meine ©ottin nod^. 
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®tt Süttflting ifl Der ©cijl, unb fc^' id^ mid^ 
3)lr gegettöber, ia, fo mo^f id^ rü^mcnb fagcn, 
3)af über meinem bjcaunen Sc^^eitel^aar 
3)le fc^neßen 3a^re mad^tlo^ Eingegangen. 3565 

((5r gd^t mit gicof en ^d^ritten bucd^d 3immec unb Bleibt auf ber 
entgegengefe^ten ®eite, ©otbon gegenüBet, jiel^ett.) 

©et nennt bad Olürf nod^ folfd^? STOir »ar e6 treu, 

^ob oud ber SÄenfd^en Steigen mid^ ^erau^ 

ÜRit Siebe, burd^ be6 Sebend Stufen mid^ 

ÜRit fraftooB leichten ©otterarmen tragenb. 

»id^t« ijl gemein in meinet ©d^irffatö SBegen, 3570 

^oä) in ben pureren meiner $anb. SQBer mßd^te • 

SÄein 8eben mir mä) SÄenfd^enweife beuten? 

3tt)ar iefto fc^ein' id^ tief ^erabgejiurjt j 

3)od& »erb* i^ n)ieber fleigen, ^o^e §lut 

aaSirb batb auf biefe (Sbbe fd^wjettenb folgen — p7S 

Oorbon. Unb bod^ erlnnr* id^ an ben alten @pru(^: 
fftan foB ben Jlag nid^t »or bem Slbenb loben, 
aiid^t »Hoffnung mod^f ic^ fd^o)>fen auö bm langen ®\&ä, 
3)em Unglörf ifl bie »Hoffnung jugefenbet. 
Bürdet foB bad J^anpt beö ©turflid^en umfd^n)eben, 3580 
3)enn en)ig »anfet be^ ®efd^irfe6 SBage. 

aBaOenfiein (t&d^etnb). 2)en alten Oorbon ^ör* i(^ 
tt>ieber fpred^en. 
— SQBo^l meif id^, ba^ bie irb'fc^en Dinge med^feln, 
3)ie bofen Oötter forbern if^ren äoH: 
3)06 tt)uften fd^on bie alten »&eibent)6lfer, 3585 

!Drum tt>apen fle fid^ felbfi freimia'geö Unheil, 
Die eiferfßd^t'ge Oott^eit ju »erfö^nen, 
Unb STOenfd^eno^jfer bluteten bem 3;^pEon. 

(^aä) einer ^ßaufe, emfl unb ftittcr.) 
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aiucl^ iäf f^aV ifjm 8C0))fcrt — 3)cttn mir fiel 

3)et licbjie gteunb unb fiel burd^ meine ©c^ulb. 3590 

@o fann mic^ feined ®tü(fed ®unfl mel^r freuen, 

2ltö biefer ©d^Iag mid^ tyd gefd^merat — !I)er S^ieib 

!Ded ©il^idffatö ifi gefattigt, e^ nimmt Seben , 

%nx geben an, unb abgeleitet ifl 

5B[uf ba6 geliebte reine ^oupt ber Slift, 3595 

5)er mid^ jerfc^metternb foHte nieberfd^tagen. 



§iünftet Jlttfititi 

Vorige. @eni 
SHJaHenfiein. Äommt ba nid^t ©eni? Unb tt)ie auf er 

SBoe fü^rt bid^ nod^ fo fpät §ie^er, Sa»)tlfl? 

®enl Surd^t beinetn^egen, ^ol^eit. 

SBattenfiein. Sag*, foca giebf«? 

©eni. gtie^, ^o^eit, e^ ber a;ag anbric^! SSertraue 
bid^ 3600 

!Den ©d^noebifd^n nid^t anl 

aBattenflein. SBa6 fättt bir mi 

©eni (mit jteigmbem Xon). SSertrau' bic^ biefen ©d^tt)eben 
nid^t! 

SaBaUenflein. SBa^ iff^ benn? 

©eni. (SttoaxU nid^t bie Slnfunft biefer ^mbtnl 
93on fatfd^en greunben bro^t bir nal^ed Unl^eil, 
Die Seid^en fielen graufen^aft, na^', nal^e 3605 

Umgeben bid^ bie 9iefte be6 93erberbend. 

aaSatten^ein. Du traumft Saptifi, bie gurd^t bet^oret 
bic^. 
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@eni. D glaube ni^t, ba^ leere ^xä)t mid^ täufd^e. 
itomm, Ued ed fetbfl in bem $laneten{iani); 
2>a^ Unglucf Mr ))on folfd^ $reuni)en tnro^t 3610 

SBaOenfiein. Son falfd^en Steunben flammt mein 
ganjed UnglM 
!Die SBeifung ^te früher fommen foQen, 
3e^ brauch" ic^ feine ®teme me^r boju. 

Seni. D, fomm unb fiel^! OtauF beinen eignen 
Äugen. 
®n greuUd^ ^üä}m pe^t im ^auö I)e6 Sebene, 3615 
®n na^er geinb, ein Un^olb lauert hinter 
Den Strahlen beinee ©tern6 -r D, taf bid^ warnen! 
Sfiid^t biefen Reiben überliefre bid^, 
2)ie ftrieg mit unfrer l^eirgen il'ird^e f&l^ren. 

aßaBenflein (idd^etnb). ©d^aOt boe Orafel ba^er? — 
3a; ja! Siiun 3620 

Sefinn' ic^ miä) — Die« fd^mebT^e Sünbnie fyd 
2)ir nie gefaBen wollen — 8eg' bi(^ ((^tafen, 
Sa»>tifia! ©old^e 3eid^en furd^f ic^ niä)t, 

®orbon (ter burd^ Hefe 9{ebm heftig etfd^üttert tDoitcn, toenbet 
fid^ jtt aBaKenjlein). ^Kein furfitid^er ©ebieter! Darf 
id^ reben? 
Oft fommt ein nü^lid^ SSBort aud fc^led^tem ^unbe. 3625 
SBaHenfiein. ®))rid^ frei! 
®orbon. 9ReinSürfl! äßenn'e boc^ fein leeret $urd^t^ 
bilb tt>&re, 
Sßenn @ottee SSorfe^ung ftd^ biefee 9)htnbed 
3u 3^rer JRettung wunberbar bebiente! 

SBallenftein. 3^r fpred^t im gieber, einer wie bet 
anbre. 3630 

aBie fann mir Unglüdt fommen t)on ben ©(^weben? 
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©ic Su(S)ttn meinen Sunb, er ift ifjx SSorteil. 

®orbon. SBenn bennod^ eben Wefet <Sä)totitn 8ln* 
funfi — 
®crabe bie eö to&t', We bad SSerberben 
Geflügelte auf !3^r fo fld^red ^oupt — {m i^m niebetfWitfimb) 
£5 in4 ijl'e 3eit, mein gürfi — 

@enl (fniet nieb«). D, W, i^nl f^bf i^n ! 3636 

aBoaenjlein. Seit, unb idcju? Ste^t auf — 3d^ 
»ill'd, pe^t auf. 

©orbon (Ht auf). 3)er JR^eingraf i|i no(^ fern. ®e^ 
bieten ®ie, 
Unb biefe gejhing fott fid^ i^m »erfd^Iief en. 
SBiK er un6 bann belagern, er »erfuc^'e. 3640 

3)od^ fag' id^ bieö: SSerberben wirb er e^er 
SKit feinem ganjen 93otf »or biefen SBiKen, 
81K unjre6 9Jhtte^ S^apferfeit ermuben. 
©rfa^iren foH er, toa^ ein »^elben^aufe 
jßerinag, befeelt t)on einem ^etbenfü^rer, 3645 

3)em'6 emfl ifl, feinen Segler gut ju machen. 
3)a6 tt)irb ben ffaifer rühren unb »erfo^nen, 
3)cnn gern jur ÜJlilbe mnM ^6) fein ^erj, 
Unb Srieblanb, ber bereuenb wieberfel^rt, 
aaßirb ^o^er fie^n in feined ffaiferd ®nabe, 3650 

SÄte fe ber niegefaßne f^at geflanben. 

SS3aQenflein (Uttaä^ttt il^n mit ^efirembung unb Gtflaunen 
unb fd^toeigt eine 3eit lang, eine flarfe innere f&tm%nnQ geigenb). 
®orbon — bed ©fere SBarme fü^rt @ud^ tt>eit, 
Gd barf ber Sugenbfreunb flc^ n)a6 erlauben. 
— Slut ifl gefloffen, ©orbon. Stimmer fann 
2)er Äaifer mir »ergeben. ÄSnnt' er*^, id^, 3^55 

3d^ f5nnte nimmer mir »ergeben laffen. 
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^Ätf i^ \)or^er gemuft; tt>a6 nun gefd^c^n, 
!Daf ed ben (iebflen Sreunb mir n>örbe foflen, 
Uttb ^atte mir ba6 ^erj, n)ic jeftt; 9cft>rod^ctt — 
i^attn fein, iä) l^attc mid^ bebac^t — Unn fein, 3660 
2Iud^ nld^t — 3)od^ n)a6 nun fd^onen nod^? 3u cmfl^fl 
^ofö angefangen, um in nid^t^ ju tr\bm. 
^aV e^ benn feinen Sauf! (Snbem er an« 5en^ tt\ä.) 
®it% e^ ifl Sflad^t geworben, auf bem ©d^tofi 
Sfl*^ aud^ fd^on pitte — 8euc^te, Äammerling. 3665 

(i^ommerbienet, htt untevbeffen jlin eingetreten unb mit fu^tBorem ^batvi 
in ber ffeme gejlanben, tritt l^ervor, l^eflig Bettjegt, unb prjt fidj ju be« 
^erjog« gügen.) 

0u aud^ nod^? 3)od^ id^ n)ei0 e^ ja, toatum 
!Du meinen grieben »ünfd^eji mit bem Äaifer. 
!Der arme ÜJlenfd^! @r fjat im Äarntnertanb^ 
©n Heiner ®ut unb forgt, fie ne^men'6 ifjm, 
SBeit er bei mir ift. Sin iä) bmn fo arm, 3670 

!Daf id^ ben 2)ienern nid^t erfeften !ann? 
Sftunl 3d^ n)ill niemanb anfingen. SBenn bu meinft 
Daf mid^ ba6 ®lüdE geflogen, fo t?erlaf mid^. 
<^eut magfi bu mid^ jum le^tenmal entfteiben 
Unb bann ju beinem flaifer überge^n — 3675 

®nr "ilaäft, ©orbon! 
3c^ t)inU einen langen ©d^taf ju tl^un, 
Denn biefer testen 2;age dual toar gro^, 
Sorgt, ba0 fie nid^t ju jeitig mid^ ertt)edEen. 
{(Sx gel^t oB. Jtammerbiener (endetet. <Seni folgt, ©orbon bleibt in 
ber JDunfel^eit jte^en, bem «&ergog mit ben Singen folgenb, Bi« er in ben 
duferften ®ang tjerfd^tounben ifl; bann brücft er burd^ ®eB&iben feinen 
©d^merj ava unb lel^nt fid^ gramoofl an eine ^äule.) 
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$C(§ster JlttftrUt 

®orbon. Rüttler anfangt leintet ber ®)ene. 

Suttlcr. ^iet fielet jiia, bid id^ bae Seichen gebe. 

Oorbon (fa^tt auf). ®r IfT^, et bringt bfe 3R5rber [c^on. 

Suttler. !Die Sid^tet 

Sinb au6. 3n tiefem Schlafe Hegt fd^on oUe^. 

©orbott. 2Ba0 foO id^ t^un? SJetfud^' id^'6, i^n ju 
retten? 
33ring' id^ bae ^au6, bie SBad^en in SSewegung? 

Suttler (etfd^eint ijintm). 93om fforribor ^er fd^immert 
Sic^t. !Dae fu^rt 3685 

3um Sd^rafgemad^ bed Surfien. 

©orbon. Slber bred^' ic^ 

3iid^t meinen ©b bem Äaifer? Unb entfommt er, 
3)e^ geinbe^ ÜRa(^t öerfiarfenb, lab' id^ nid^t 
Sluf mein ^anpt äße ffird^terlid^en golgen? 

Suttler (ttttxa nd^er fommmb). ©tiH! ^ord^! 3Ber 
(priest ba? 

©orbon. ^^, e6 ifi bo(^ bejfer, 3690 

3d^ PeÜ'^ bem ^immel ^eim. ^mn toa^ bin id^, 
3)af id^ fo grofer %f)oA miä) unterfinge? 
3d^ tjdV it)n ntd^t ermorbet, mnn er umfommt, 
Dod^ feine Siettung wäre meine Xf^ai, 
Unb iebe fd^n)ere golge müft' id^ tragen. 3695 

Snttler (^«gutretenb). 2)ie Stimme fenn' id^. 

©orbon. S3uttter! 

Snttter. (g« ifl ©orbon. 

SBad fud^t 3^r ^ier? (gntlief ber ^erjog Sud^ 

®o fpat? 

S. W. T. II 
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Oorbon. 3^r tragt We ^anb in einer Sinbe? 

»uttler. ©le ip Wtt>unbet. 3)iefer 3Bo fod^t 
SBie ein 93erjtt>eifelter, U^ toxx i^n enWic^ 3700 

3« ©oben fherften — 

®orbon (fc^uert jufammeii). ©ie fmll tot! 

»uttler. g6 ifl gefd^eön. 

— 3|i er au ©ett? 

©orbon. ^6), »uttler! 

»uttler (brittöwb). 3fl er? &pxtü)tl 

9ti^t lange fann bie Zf)at "otxhoxim bleiben. 

® orbon. @r foD nid^t flerben. 9ti(|t burc|f @u(^! 
2)er ^immel 
SBIH Suren arm nld^t. ©e^t, ü ifl »erwunbet. 3705 

»uttler. ytläft meinet SIrmed broud^fe. 

@ orbon. 3)ie ©d^ulbigen 

©inb totj genug ip ber ©ered^tigfeit 
©efd^e^n! ia^ biefe6 Dpfer fie »erfo^nert! 

(i^ammetbtenec totmitt bm ®ang l^n, mit beut Singtt ottf bem SRunb 
@ti((f(^tomgen gebietenb.) 

(Sx fd^lift! D, morbet nid^t ben ^eiPgen ©d^laf! 

»uttler. ^tin, er foB toad^enb jierben. («Jin ge^en.) 

©orbon. 2ld^, fein ^erj ifl nod^ 3710 

3)en irb'fd^en 3)ingen jugewenbet; nid^t 
©efaft ip er, »or feinen ©Ott ju treten. 

»uttler. ©Ott ip barm^erjig! (Siß geilen.) 

©orbon m^ i^n). 9iur bie 9lad^t nod^ gönnt i^m. 

»uttler. 0er n&d^fle Slugenblicf fann und ))erraten. 
(Siö fort.) 

©orbon «dtt ii^n). SRur eine ©tunbe! 

»uttler. 8a^ mi^ lo6! SBae fann 3715 

Die furae grifl Ifjta Reifen? 
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©orDon. D, We 3eU iji 

&in tt)unbertl^flcr @ott. 3n einer ©tunke rinnen 
9}ie( taufenb St^tt ®anbit, fd^neK, tt>it fte, 
93en>eflen fid^ im ÜRenfd^n bie ©ebanfen. 
9?ur eine ©tunbe! ßuer ^erj fann ^^, 3720 

2)a6 feinigt fid^ »enben — eine 9Jac^ric^t 
Äann !ommen — ein beglurfenbe^ (Steigni6 
(gntfd^eibenb, rettenb, fd^nett »om ^immel falten — 
O, tt)a6 i)ermag nid^t eine ©tunbe! 

»utttet. 3^r erinnert mi(^, 

SBie fofibar bie 3)linuten flnb. (öt dampft auf ben »oben.) 



Siebenter Jlttfiriü 

^actonalt. IDe^^erour mit ^ettebatbimm treten l^en>or. ^ann 
Jtammerbienec Vorige. 

Oorbon (pi^ s»ifd^ il^n iinb fene toerfenb). 9?dn, Un^ 
menfd^! 3725 

erji über meinen Sdc^nam foHfi bu ^ingef^n, 
2)enn nid^t »iß id^ ba6 ®rif Kd^e erleben. 

SSuttler (i^n tofgbrdnöenb). ©d^wad^jlnn'ger 8llter! 

(3Äan l^ört Ztowptttn in ber gerne.) 
aKacbonalb unb 2) eöerour. @d^tt>ebifd^e Sirompeten ! 
3)ie ©d^weben ße^n öor ©ger! ia^t un« eilen! 
Oorbon. ®ott! @ott! 
Suttler. Sin Suern ?ßojien, Äommenbant! 3730 

(®orbon Jlürjt l^inau«.) 
Äammerbiener (eitt i^in). SBer barf ^ier lärmen? 

©titt, ber ^erjog fc^l&ft! 
5)et)erour (mit lanter, fürd^terlid^er Stimme), greunb ! 3e^t 
i|i'« Seit ju lärmen! 

II — 2 
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Äammerbiencr (®«f*m eti^ebenb). ^itfe! 9Ä6tbcrI 

»uttler. aiieber mit l^m! 

i^ammerbiener (^»on ^cdctoui burd^Bo^tt, Wttjt am Eingang 

betOolcrie). 3cfud ÜJlaria! 

Guttut. Sprengt Wc S;^ürett! 

(®ie f^teitm üBer Bat Seid^nont loeg Bm @ang l^üt. 9Ran Bött in Ber 
gerne j»ei X^üten nad^einanBet jhitgcn. — iDum^e ©tinimen. — Sof^ 
fengetöfe — B«m pUi^idf tiefe ©tille.) 



3l<§tcr JlttPritt 

®räjln Xtx^tif mit einem l^id^te. 

3^r ©d^Iafgemad^ ifi leer, unb fie ifi nirgenbd 

3u finbeti; aud^ ble 3leubrunn tt>irb t)ermift, 3735 

2)ie bei i^r m^te — SBäre fie entpo^n? 

SBo fann fie ^ingejlol^en [ein? Man muf 

Sflad^eilen, aUe^ in Sett)egung [eften! 

SBie tt)irb ber ^erjog biefe ^äfxtdtn^po^ 

Slufne^men! — SBäre nur mein 9Äann jururf 3740 

aSom ©ajima^I! Ob ber ^erjog »o^I no(^ xoa^ ifi? 

ÜBir toat'^f al6 ^örf id^ Stimmen ^ier unb 3;ritte. 

3(1^ n)ill bod^ l^inge^n, an ber 3;^üre loufd^en. 

^ord^! 2Ber ifi baö? (Sd eilt bie Ztt^p' herauf. 



^eunfcr Jlttfirift 

®cäfln. ©ocBon. ^nn 8nttlec 

®orbon (eilfertig, atemlos ^ereinflurjenB). (gd ijl ein 3rctum 
— ®6 jinb nid^t bie ©darneben. 3745 
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3^r foOt ni^t weiter ge^en — »uttler — ®ott! 
So ifl er? (Snbem et bie ®r&{in bmtxH.) 
®rafin, faflen Sie — 
©räfin. Sie fommen i)on ber SSurg? SBo i|i mein 

®orbon (mtfe|t). 3^r SÄann! — O fragen Sie nic^! 
®e^en Sie 
«hinein — (ffiU( fort.) 

®rafin (m i^n). SRfcj^t e^, 5i6 Sie mir entberfen — 
®orbon fteftiö bringenb). 8ln Wefem Slugenblirfe ^ängt 
bie gßert! 3751 

Um ®otte6n)illett, ge^en Sie — 3nbem 
SBir fpred^en — ®ott im ^immel ! («aut fi^tfcimb.) 

»uttler! Suttler! 
®räfin. !£)er ifl ja auf bem @d^(of mit meinem 3Rann, 

(»uttUr fommt au« ber ©aterie.) 
®orbon (ber i^n erMidt). (5d toax ein Srrtum — @e 
fmb nid^t bie ©<3^tt>eben — 3755 

2)ie Äaiferßc^en finb'6; bie eingebrungen — 
2)er ®eneraneutnant fd^irft mid^ ^er, er tt)irb 
®leid^ fettji ^ier fein — 3^r foOt nid^t weiter ge^n — 
Suttler. er fommt ju fpät. 
®orbon (flür|t an bie SWauer). ®ott ber S3arm^erjigfeit! 
®rafin {af^nm^d^. SQBad ifi a« fpät? SBer wirb 
gleid^ felbp ^ier fein? 3760 

Dctat)io in @ger eingebrungen? 
»erraterei ! aSerräterei ! SBo ift 
I)er ^erjog? (öilt bem ©ange gu.) 
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Zotige. ®eui 5Danu SBfitgetmeifler. $age. i^antntcrfratt. 
SBebientc tcnnm fd^retfen^oK üBcr bie @gene. 

@ en i (bft mit aUen ätiäftn btf Sd^recfmd ontf ber ®a(me fomtttt). 

£) blutige, entfe^end))o(le 2;^! 
®räfitt. aBa6 ifl 

©cfc^^n, Scttl? 

^ßafle (^ctmKfimmteiit)). O crbannctt^noürb'gcr Slnblicf ! 

(^<bimte mit Sa<feln.) 
OrSfitt. aaSoe ifr«? Um ©ottc^wittcn! 
®eni. ^agt 3^r nod^? 3766 

3)rin Hegt ber gürfi cnnorbct, Sucr 9Äarm iji 
erflod^en auf ber Surg! (©räjln ibleiBt etjlarrt fttf^.) 

Äammerfrau (eilt i^crein). ,§ilf' ! ,§itf bet ^crgogin ! 
Surgcrmcificr dtovmt ^ä^xtättmcit). SBo^ für ein Stuf 
3)e6 3ammerd werft bie ©d^läfet biefed ^aufed? 3770 
©orbott. SSerflud^t ip @uer ^au^ auf etü'ge S^ge! 
3tt Suenn »^aufe ßegt ber gürfi ennorbet. 

©urgermeifier. 5)a^ motte ®ott nid^t ! (@tötjt ^inau«.) 
erper Sebienter. gße^t! glie^t! Sie ennorben 
Uni otte! 

3tt>eiter Bebienter (©üBergerdt trogenb). Da ^inau6! 

Die untern ©änge fmb befeftt. 
hinter ber ©jene (»irb gmifm). 5ßlaft! 5ßlaft bem 
, ® eneratteutnant I 377 5 

(9Öei biefm Sorten tid^tet fid^ bie ®räfln am iffxtt ©rftammg auf, 
fafit ftd^ unb ge^t fd^nefC ah,) 
hinter ber ©aene. SBefeftt ba^ a;^or! 3)a0 »oK 
aurfirfge^atten ! 
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gifter Jlttflrttt 

ä^otige o^ne bie (Bx&fta. Otta^io $i((o(omini tritt Vtein mit 

©(folge, ^ettetonr mtb Stacboitaib fotttmnt )ng(fi(^ aitf bott ^intrr^ 

gnrnb mit ^ttebatbietent. SBallen^in« Seic^nam toicb in (iitott toten 

Xe^ii^ leinten übet bie @)ene gettogen. 

Dctat)io (rofi^ einttetenb). g6 barf nid^t fein! (£e ifi 
nic^t mogtid^! Sutttet! 
®(^l)ott! 3ci^ tt)ia'e nid^t glauben. Saget nein. 

@ort)on (ol^ne )u anttootten, toeifl mit bet ^onb mä) leinten. 
Octa)»ii> fielet l^in nnb ^el^t »on dntfef^ etgtiffen). 

2)e\)erour (ju öuttlet). ^ier ifl bae golbne ffilief, be6 
Surften Degen. 

SJlacbonalb. Sefep 3l^r, baf man bie ÄanjW — 

Suttlet (auf Dctoöip jeigenb). ,^ier fie^t er, 3780 

3)er ieftt aBein Sefe^le ^at ju geben. 
{^tmoia unb aKocbonatb treten el^terbietig gurücf ; aüt$ vertiert fi(^ 
fiiU, baf nur a((ein Rüttlet, Octa)»io unb ®orbon anf bet ®}ene Bleiben.} 

Dctaöio (jn »uttlem getoenbet). SBor ba« Me SWeinung, 
»uttter, ate tt)ir fd^ieben? 
©Ott ber ©ered^tigfeitl 3d^ ^ebe meine .^anb auf! 
3d^ bin an biefer unge^euem Zt)at 
m(i)t f^u(big. 

»uttter. ®ure ^anb ifl rein. 3^r ^bt 3785 

!Die meinige boju gebraust. 

£)ctat)io. JRud^lofer! 

®o muftefi bu be6 ^errn Sefe^l miß brausen 
Unb blutig grauenvollen 5Weud^elmorb 
Sluf beined Äaifer« ^etrgen 9iamen tt)4tjen? 

Suttler (gelaffen). 3ci^ ^b' bee Äalfere Urtel nur i>oÜ^ 
ftttdt. 3790 
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Octatjlo. O glud^ ber ÄJnige, bcr i^rcn 9Botten 
!Da0 färd^tetU^e Seben giebt, bem fd^neO 
SSerg&ngUd^en ®et)anfen gleid^ Me ^^, 
!Dlc fcji unWDlberrufKcl^e, anfettet! 
SRuff e6 fo rafd^ ge^orcj^ fein? Äonnte^ Im 3795 

!Dem (SniMgen nl^t 3elt jur ©nabe gönnen? 
!Dee SWenfd^en ©ngel i^ ble Seit — bie rafd^e 
aSoHPrerfung an bad Urteil angu^eften, 
Slemt nur bem unöeränberlld^en ®ott. 

Sutt (er. SBad fd^ebet 3§r mld^ ? SBad Ifi mein iBer^ 
bred^en? 3800 

3d^ ^be eine gute X^ot getrau, 
3^ ^b' ba6 9leld^ tjon einem furd^tbam gelnbe 
befreit unb ma^e Slnfprud^ auf Selo^nung. 
2)er elna'ge Unterfd^leb Iji jtt)lfd^en @üerm 
Unb meinem JC^un: 3§r l^abt bcn $fell gefd^ärft, 3805 
3(^ ^b' l^n abgebrütft. 3^r feitet ^bxt 
Unb ße^t' beflärjt, bap 93(ut Ifi aufgegangen. 
3d^ toufte Immer, toad Id^ t^, unb fo 
©rf^redft unb überrafd^t mld^ fein Erfolg, 
^abt 3^r fonfi einen Slufhrag mir ju geben? 3810 

Denn ftef^nben Sufed reif i^ ab nad^ SBlen, 
Stein blutenb ®^tt)ert öor meinet Äalfer^ S^^ron 
3u legen unb bm SelfaK mir ju ^olen, 
Den ber gef^mlnbe, pmttli^t ©e^orfam 
aSon bem geredeten SRld^ter forbern borf. (®e^t ah.) 3815 
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^tüölftct JlttfirUt 

SSorige ol^ne »ttttler. ®vAfin Sergf^ tritt auf, Mci(^ unb «tt^cdt. 
3^t( ^imii^e i^ fi^toac^ tmb (angfam, o^ne Sfibntf<^ft. 

Dctatjio (iit entgeam). D ©täfln Ztxih), muff e« ba^ln 
fommen? 
!Dad finb i)ie folgen ungUtcfferger Späten. 

® täfltt. ee fmb Wc grfid^te 3§re6 3;§une — 2)er ^erjog 
3fi tot, mein SRann ifl tot, Me «^erjogin 
Siingt mit bem ^obe, meine 9licl^te iß iDerfd^tounben. 3820 
Diee ^aud bed ©(anjed unb ber ^ertlid^feit 
©te^t nun t)eröbet, unb burd^ alle Pforten 
©turjt bod erfd^redfte «&offlefmbe fort. 
3d^ bin bie Se^te brin, id^ fd^Iop e^ ab 
Unb ttefre ^ier bie @(^(uffe( au0. 

Dctaöio {mit tiefem (Sc^merj). D ©rafin, 3825 

Slud^ mein ^oud ifi ))erobet! 

(Srafin. SBer foO nod^ 

Umfommen? 9Ber foU nod^ mif^anbelt werben? 
Der gürji iß tot, be« Äaifer^ JRad^e tarn 
Sefriebigt fein. SBerfd^onen Sie bie alten 2)iener, 
2)af ben ©etreuen i^re 8ieb' unb S^reu' 3830 

Stielet aud^ jum gret)el angerechnet merbe! 
2)ad ©d^icffal fiberraf^te meinen Sruber 
3u fd^neU, er fonnte nid^t me^r an fie benfen. 

Octavio. 9lid^t0 Don ^JJtif ^anblung ! 9}id^td ))on 
aiad^e, ©rafm! 
S)ie fd^mere ©d^ulb ifi fd^toer gebüft, ber ffaifer 383S 
SSerfo^nt, nid^td ge^t vom 93ater auf bie 2:od^ter 
hinüber, ate fein 9lu§m unb fein SBerbienji. 
Die Äaiferin e^rt 3^r Unglüdt, öffnet S^nen 
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^leilne^menb i^re m&tter(icl^en Slrme. 

3)tum feine ^rd^t mc^r! gaffen ©le SSertrauen 3840 

Unb äbergeben ®te {id^ ^offhungdt)otI 

2)er faiferlld^en ®nait. 

©räfin (mit eitinti »tief gum ^immcO. 3d^ t)ertraue mid^ 
2)er @nabe eine« gröfem ^erm — SBo fott 
2)er fürjHld^e 8eld^nam feine Slu^flatt finbcn? 
3n ber Äartaufe, Me er felbji gejilftet, 3845 

3u ©Itf^ln ru^t bie ©räfin SBottenfleln; 
2ln i^ter Seite, bie fein erjie« ®lörf 
©efltünbet, WDÜnfd^f er, banfbar, ein^ ju f^Iummem. 
D, taffen Sie i^n bort begraben fein! 
aiud^ für bie SRcjie meine« ^amt^ bitf i^ 3850 

Um gleid^ ®unji. 2)er Äaifer ifi Sefifter 
93on unfern ©^ßjfern, gönne man un« nur 
@in ®rab nod^ bei ben ©räbern unfrer Slf^nen. 

Dctaöio. ©ie jittern, ©räfln — @ie t)erbleid^ — 
©Ott! 
Unb meldte 3)eutung geb' id^ 3^ren SReben? 3855 

©räfin (fommeU i^re (e^te Stxafi unb fpnä)t mit l^eBl^ftigfeit 
uni) abcQ. Sie benfen wfirbiger \)on mir, al« baf 
@ie glaubten, 
3d^ überlebte meine« ^aufe« %aU. 
SaSir füllten un« nid^t ju gering, bie ^anb 
Sftad^ einer Ä6nig«frone ju ergeben — 
e« foHte nid^t fein — bod^ tolr benfen fönigfid^ 3860 
Unb ad^ten einen freien, mufgen 3^ob 
?lnfianbiger al« ein entehrte« Seben. 
— 3d^ ^abe ®ift -^ 

Dctat)io. O rettet! ^etft! 

©räfln. e^ Ijl gu ^pat. 
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3n tt>enig S(ugenbti(fen ifl mein ©c^Uffot 

®orbon. ^m^ bee SWortee unb emfeftcne ! 3865 

{(Sin Stuntt fontntt imb Mn%t einen Srief.) 
(Sorben (tritt ii^m entgegen). SBad giebfd? 2)ae ifl bod 
faiferttd^ ©ieflel. 
{dt ffcd bie $luff(^nft getefen unb übergiebt ben Scief bem Dctooio mit 

einem SUcf be« ^omurf«.) 
2)em gürfien Pccotomini. 

(Dcta)»io erfi^ridft nnb bUdft [(^mergvoti gum Fimmel.) 
(^tx 9$ct^ng f&m.) 



NOTES. 



Act I. 

The events of this Act are snpposed to take place at Pilsen in the 
early moming of the second day. The first scenes occur simultaneously 
with the events of the fifth act of S>xt ^tccolomini. While the generals 
have been feasting at Terzky*s and have signed a dedaration of loyalty 
to Wallenstein, he has spent the night in observing the stars; and while 
Octavio Piccolomini, being informed of the capture of Wallenstein's 
political agent Sesina, reveals to his son Max his secret plans for 
thwarting the traitorous General, Wallenstein on leaming the same news 
at the same time decides at last to act openly against the Emperor and 
to make his compact with the Swedes. In the original manuscripts 
written for the use of various theatres before the final edition of the play 
this act was the fourth act of ^ie piccolomini. See the Introduction, 
p. xiv. 

SCENE I. 

This scene was one of the very last written by Schiller. He was 
anxious to inangurate the portion of his great drama in which Wallen- 
stein wages open war against the Emperor by some kind of oracle en- 
couraging him to take the decisive step and promising him success. 
For some time the poet hesitated as to the best way of representing 
the oracle on the stage. He first wrote the astrological scene as it 
Stands now, afterwards he sketched the one containing the mystical 
letter-oracle of the fivc-fold F. The latter was, however, ultimately 
rejected in accordance with the advice of Goethe, to whom Schiller 
communicated it on December 4, 1798. This scene is printed in 
Appendix I. A. 

We know from ^iccol. in. i, 11. 1346—51 that Wallenstein had 
looked forward with unusual interest to the night on which this scene 
takes place. Terzky says that Wallenstein intended to observe the stars 
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that night, as a long-expected planetary conjunction bf great importance 
was going to take place. The place 'in which the scene is laid is 
described in detail by Thekla to her aunt Terzky and Max Piccolomini 
in $iccoI. III. 4, 11. 1594 sqq. 

^^^\xt% f. pl. 'spheres/ le. globes on which the position of the 
heavenly bodies at various times may be represented. 

fiuatrantcn. fiuaWnt, m. (or a^icrtclbogen, m. Sierteffreil, m.) was the 
name of an astronomical instrument which served for measuring the 
altitnde of the stars. Cp. 1. 633. 

btc ftebcn $(aneten, viz. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Satumus, Sol 
(the Sun), Luna (the Moon). The old Ptolemaic conception that the 
seven planets — the Sun and the Moon being counted as planets — ^moved 
round the Earth was kept up by astrologers a long time after the gen^ral 
adoption of the system of Copemicus. Jupiter and Venus were con- 
sidered to be stars of good omen (Sicgenlflarne, 1. 11), Mars and Satumus 
Stars of bad omen (6(^abcnfHfter, 1. 14; S^oleficul, 1. 93), Mercury was in- 
different. See the note to $icco(. 11. 4, 1. 757, and compare $icco(. 
IIL 4, 11. 1597 sqq., änd ffi. %9\> L 637. 

fettfam beteuertet. In the most important MS. of this play we find 
eieben totoffate SBitter, He Planeten «orfteUent, iebel einen tranf^arenten @tetit 
von verfi^iebener %9xU. übet bcm ^au))t. Cp. $iccoL iii. 4, 11. 1597 sqq. 

6ent. On Baptista Seni, Wallenstein's astrologer and confidential 
adviser, see ^iccol. 1. 615 n. He is mentioned in the «ager 1. 37a sqq. 
(see the note) and $iccot iii. 4, 11. 1581 — 1618. He appears in person 
^iecol. II. I, in this scene, and also in v. 5. 

ber $(anetenaf)>e!t, *the planetary aspect,' is the ppsition of the planets 
at the time of the Observation, lit. 'the aspect of (the position of) the 
planets.' With regard to the astrological terms used in this drama see 
the exhaustive article on Slfltolog in the Schiller-Lexikon^ pp. 39 sqq. 

1. 8af el...flttt fein is a common idiom for 'let the matter rest,' 
'leave off,' 'stop.' e« is the matter on which one is engaged, and ' allow 
it to be good,' 'let it be all right' easily assumes the meaning of 'do 
not trouble any more about it.* 

jbmm ^erob. The old manuscript stage direction had : €>cm in ttncm 
dimmet Aber i^m, ungefe^en, obfetviert. This room is bct afhrologifi^ Xaxrn. 
See ^iccol. in. 4, 1. 1578. Hence ^erab. 

2. fD^aH regiert bie Gtunbe seems to mean only that a malign planet 
has at the moment supreme influence. The explanation *the (next) 
hour belongs to Mars,' the God of War, i.e. 'military work must now 
Claim my attention,' seems rather forced. While WaJlenstein proposes 
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to stop the observations owing to the prominence of Mars, Seni from 
his elevated position becomes aware of the rise of Venus, which suddenly 
changes the aspect m favour of Wallenstein. Cf. 1. 30. 

3. Qrl...o)»mctett, 'there is no good m carrying on obsenrations any 
longer.* The verb tfpt&ttvx is here used in a technical sense. 

4. gnvg for genug, for the sake of the metre. See the Introduction 
to the first part of this edition, p. xxi. (§ 3, b),and cp. U. 104, 1657. 

7. dctennA^' (with apocope of final c), f. 'perigee.* iittvx is the old 
weak gen. sing, which survives in many Compounds. 

8. mit attcn t^en 6tAtfen, 'with all its influences,' 'with its strongest 
inflaences.' The plural ^tArfcti is very unusual in ordinary German. 
We shonld either say mit all ifret €tatfe or mit allen i^ren JttAften. 

10. lDie...!Dtei, *the...triad,' viz. Jupiter, Mars, Venihs. 
txt^dngnifvott has here not the usual bad sense of 'fatally,' but means 
•fatefully,* 'momentously.' 

16. fenlte<^t — obet fc^dger. It is not unusual in poetry that of two 
adjectives which belong closely together and form, as it were, a gram- 
matical unity only the latter one is inflected. This usage is especially 
common in the xviith Century, but it also occurs frequently in 
Goethe's poetry, e.g. 3n iung unb alten 3:agen, and also in Schiller's ICeU, 
1. aoo6 mein äBevfi^toeQent unt em))&rtel ^et). It is less freqnent in other 
than elevated diction, but cp. \>\t [(^nrnr) un^ »eif e Sa^ne. Cp. 1. 1568. 

17. im ®evietten«...tm S>o))^elf(^etn, for im ®eviettenf(^ein (or ^k»iert' 
f4»etn)...im ^o)})>elf(^ein. These are technical astrological terms used in 
Wallenstein's time. ®e«iettf(^eitt, m. denotes the position of two planets 
which are 90 degrees distant from each other, whea they are said to be 
in quadrature (^teOnng in Ut dnatocatm:), while S)o)>))elf(^ein, m. (or Oegen* 
fi^ein) denotes the positüm of two planets forming an angle of 180 degrees 
(GteKnng in bet C)})}ofttion). In the latter case one star rises while the 
other is setting. Say 'now in the quartile, now in the conjunction.' 

18. meinen Sternen, viz. Venus and Jupiter. The latter star is 
several times in the play called Wallenstein's own star, see ^iecol. iii. 
4, L 1617; 8B. Xo^ 1. 3416. It was in Oriente domo in the hour of 
Wallenstein's birth. Cp. $iccol. 11. 6, 1. 985. 

82. Sumtno, and in the following lines S^aleflco and in cadente dotno^ 
are appropriate leamed and technical expressions in the mouth of the 
old astrologer. 

2S. SD^aleflco. The name maleßcus 'mischief-maker* (Sc^ten^ifitet 
1. 14) was given to a hostile star. The use of the proper Latin dative 
is diaracteristic of the leamed Speaker. 
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icUibigt here means *distressed,' *hurt,' *disturbed* (sefi^Abigt), not 
•oflfended.» 

M. in cadente domo, The astrologers used to divide the sky into 
twelve so-called *houses' (mansiones^ domüilia) and observed the 
changing positions of the various good or evil stars in these houses, by 
which they believed the human destinies to be influenced favourably or 
unfavourably. The meridian of each place divided the sky and con- 
sequently the Zodiac into an eastem and a westem half. Of these six 
houses three were in each case above, three below the horizon. The 
four comers of the geometrical Square placed on its apex were supposed 
to contain the most important houses. The first of the twelve houses 
(the *House of Life*) was called *rising* (orünsdomus) and was of great 
importance; the last of the twelve houses was called 'falling' {cadens 
domus), and if a planet happened to be Standing in cadente domo^ it was 
devoid of power. After 1. 3i some manuscript copies of the play had 
the following lines alluding to this belief: 

®eni (tfl injtotfi^ett ^cvabgtfommen). 
3n einem Qd^au«, ^o^eit. ^^% bebenfei 
%9A ieten ^egen bo)}t)eU frdfitig mai^t. 

J9©ottenjlein. 
Unb 9)2ont unb @onne im 3efe<^0ten Schein, 
^oM milbe mit bem ^eft'gen Si(^t. @o UeS' \&i^, 
@ol ijl ba« ^tt\, Suna tfA ^irn tea ^immet«, 
Äü^l fei'l gebai^t, unb feurig fei'« »ottfu^rt. 

These lines, like many others occurring in the earlier copies, were 
translated by Coleridge, but instead of itü^I in the last line his - 
manuscript had the mistaken reading jtö^n. On Coleridge's translation 
see the Introd. pp. xlix. sqq. 

20. ®atttrnu0' Steii^. Another important passage on Satumus and 
his influence occurs $ tccot ii. 6, 670 sqq. 

88. ®(u<{0gejtatt, f. 'fisivourable aspect.' Note the enjambement^ 
which is very unusual, but is hardly noticed when the lines are spoken. 
The only two other cases of * Wortbrechung^ in ffi. 3^ ob are IL 1765 
and 3206. See the Introd. to Part; I. p. xxxi. 

80. ^immeKbogen, m. *arch (or vault) of heaven.* The more usoal 
term is ^immeMgemolbe, n. 

After 89. ^ie^t ben SSot^ang t>or bie IBitber, viz. the images repre- 
senting the stars as ruling deities. The curtain is withdrawn again alter 
Scene 5, so that the planets are visible in Scene 7. 
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SCENE a. 

41. ^om i$aSicA. The use of the definite articie denotes fiuniliarity, 
it migfat be omitted here. Oattol, who had the rank of a 'General- 
leutnant,' took an active part in the measures leading to the frustration 
of Wallenstein's revolt in 1634 and after the Dükers death acted several 
times as Commander-in-chief of the Imperial troops. He never appears 
on the stage in oor play but he is often mentioned as the head of those 
generals who have remained faithiul to the Emperor. A great deal of 
what he actually did is performed in this drama by Octavio PiccolominL 
See $tccoI. 1. 31, n., and 9D. Xati II. 69, 391, 481, 643 etc. 

43. SB«. We should expect ©«cor k>tt, ioeI<^et, *He who.* See 
1. 114. In his exdtement Terzky simply repeats Wallenstein*s SBer um 
lebe SSfrl^antIttng...tt>eif . um eine ®a<^ tmffen, *to be informed conceming 
a matter.' See $icco(. ii. 6, 1. 874. 

46. The Story of the arrest of Sesina is a happy invention of Schiller. 
It is most important for the play, as the news of Sesina's arrest, which 
Wallenstein leams simultaneously with Octavio Piccolomini (!ßiccoI. v. 
1) induces the Duke to make a deünite compact with the Swedes. 
Jaroslaw Sezyma Rasin von Riesenburg was a Bohemian refiigee who 
was largely employed by Wallenstein in conducting his negotiations 
with the Bohemians and the Swedes. It is true that on the eve of the 
catastrophe he was at Pilsen and was sent by Terzky to the Swedes, not, 
however, to the Duke Bernhard von Weimar stationed at Regensburg, 
but to the Chancellor Oxenstiema. It was the Duke Francis Albert of 
Lauenburg who was sent to Bernhard von Weimar, and he, not Sezyma, 
was taken prisoner by the Imperial troops on February 16 at Tirschen- 
reut. For the sake of dramatic simplicity Schiller has in this case 
as in others (see Introd. p. xx.) combined two characters in one, and he 
no doubt chose Sezyma (Sesin) as the typical negotiator, because after 
Wallenstein's death, hoping to save himself, he fumished the Court of 
Vienna with a detailed report on Wallenstein's secret negotiations with 
the Swedes and Saxons, a most untrustworthy but much quoted document. 
See Introd. p. xxiii. In $icco(. ii. 5, 11. 811 sqq. Sesin is mentioned, 
but not in such a way as to lead us to suppose that he is initiated into 
all the most secret plans of Wallenstein or that he has just been sent off 
on a most important diplomatic mission. According to !ßtccoI. V. 2, 
1. 2567 he was caught the day before the action of the play begins. 

bo4> is used emphatically *I hope,' *surely.* 

S.W.T. 12 
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47. fllcgeiiKurg was taken by Bernhard von Weimar. See Saget, 
1. III note. 

)um Ck^toe^en. Schiller has wisely abstained from mentioning the 
name of the Swedish leader. According to $icco(. ii. 5, 1. 817 the 
Swedish Chancellor Oxenstiema had given up all negotiations with 
Wallenstein. Nevertheless in S). Xo^ i. 3 Wallenstein is able to treat 
with his plenipotentiary Colonel Wrangel. sutn ^i^tocbcn may also be 
taken as an equivalent to )u ben Ck^tDcbcn. See 1. b^ n. 

#9. bie ^A^tte al^getouett (supply Ratten). Thb is a hunter*s term and 
Said of game. einem ^'n^% ablauem is * to obtain something from someone 
by lurking.* bie 8A^rte is 'the track' of the game. Say 'had been 
watching on his track,' * had lain in ambush for him.' 

50. gan), in ordinary prose gangel. In older German adjectives 
preceding nouns were frequently uninflected. In modern German prose 
the adj. mnst always be inflected, bat the old liberty still exists in 
poetry, especially before neuter nouns, and in some idiomatic phrases : 
to ®etb, gut ^eü, auf gut ®tü(!, etc. See 11. 137, 155, 191, 337, 367, etc. 

Äittlf^. See $tccol. v. i, 1. 1374 n., and ©. Sob 1. 1716 n. 

a^ottl^ 3:^urn. See $iccot 11. 5, L 814 n. a^ott^el is a common 
abbreviation of Matthias. 

Bl. CjcenfHctt instead of Oxenstiema is several times used by Schiller 
in this play, e.g. Sager 1. 501, see the note ; ^iccot 11. 5, 1. 850. 

am^etm. See ^iceot. 11. 5, 1. 85a 

SCENE 3. 

66. SBdr' e« auc^, viz. bet Sali, * even if it were the case.' 

67. planen, m. pl. The modified form, ^tdnen, is now more usual. 
66. iSortodttl mu^t bu, seil, ge^en. Verbs of motion are frequently 

suppressed, especially in ^miliar language, where they are easily under- 
stood. See the notes to gager 1. 7; jpiccot. in. 3, 1. 1437 and cf. 
11. 126, 506, 654, 20x8, 9418, 2749, etc. ^ortoAtt«, viz. towards rebellion 
against the Emperor. 

61. 3tt ^Anben. The Omission of the definite article before ^anb is 
yery common in numerous phrases, e.g. an ettoal ^anb anlegen, tit^% mit 
^Anben greifen, einen auf ^Anben tragen, ettoal in ^Anben ^a(en. The older 
form of the dative plur. without modification of the radical vowel occurs 
likewise in the common phrases : vor^anben fein (1. 703), ab^anben Eommcn. 
See 1. 1853 )u^anben. The difference between the phrases in •QAnben ^ben 
and in ben <&dnben l^aben is that the former means merely *to be in 
possession of while the latter denotes *to hold something in one's 
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hands/ e.g. <Sr ffai fccn Sekoei« in ^Anben, ' He is in possession of the 
proof/ but (Sft ^at t\t Sägel in ben <$ Anten, ' He has the reins in his hands.' 

62. ^on meiner ^anbfi^rift nic^l. In the same way Schiller states in 
Book IV. of his History of the Thirty Years' War: iDer ^erjcg jätete 
ful^, ettoo« @(^riftli<^el twn fw^ ya. gefcen. See ^iccot. ii. 5, 11. 853—4. 

S)i<^ ftx^V t<^ Sägen, * I shall give you the lie.* In the phrase einem 
«ügen fhtafen, * to give one the lie,' Süflen is an old weak gen.' sing. ; einen 
(einet) Sugen fhafen originally means *to scold one on account of a lie'; 
fhafen often means in older German 'to accuse of/ 'to remonstrate,' *to 
upbraid/ and not only, as it does now, * to pnnish.* 

63. b«n @(^toagat. The Countess Terzky was the sister of the 
Duchess of Friedland. See the notes to Saget 1. 37; ^iccot. 1. 17. 

60. bir auf Stei^nung fe^^en, or in dlei^nung fleOen, *put down to your 
account,' are common commercial terms in which the def. art. is 
invariably omitted. Cp. jurei^nen 1. 468, and in Stei^nung bringen 1. 1060. 

66. ^em @(^toeben, for ben 6(^tt>eben. The sing. Stands here, as it 
often does in German, to represent a group or class of persons. See 
also 11. 357» 1^55. ^755» 19^. »973» «^'S» etc. 

72. 2)a« fallt... ein, 'that does not enter into your own thoughts,* 
hence *you do not believe that yourself.* The more usual phrase would 
be ^(A gigubfl bn felbfl ni^^t, or ba« fommt bir felbfl nii^t in ben @inn. The 
usual meaning of bal fallt mir nii^t ein is now * that does not enter my head * ; 
*I do not think of it,' hence * I shall not do it.' Cp. CinfaO, m. *idea.* 

ba fie...bm(^tet fmb, *as they are...informed,' is much less usual than 
ba i^nen...6ert(f>tet ijl or ba fte...untcrri(!^tet finb. fie, viz. the Court party. 

73. gegangen, viz. bifl. Auxiliaries are frequently suppressed in 
dependent clauses, especially in poetry. For ^aBen cf. 11. 113, 141, 374, 
518, 568, 571» etc. ; for fein cf. 11. 115, 335, 345, 355, 597, etc. 

80. itaution, f. pronounce Jtau'tft'ön, while in prose accentuation the 
word is dissyllabic. See Part I. Introd. p. xxiL (§ a, under ^. Cf. 
1. 131 @^)a*ni*er. 

86. i^nen, viz. the Court party (beine J9©iener 8einbe). See 11. 5a, 60. 

88. ie^o is an old-fashioned form (from M.H.G. ü zuo) instead of 
which ie^t is now exclusively used in ordinary prose. See 11. 543, 1^93, 

2773- 

89. That is what actually happened. See Act 11. Scenes 5 and 6. 

90. Crbflof , m. An (Sfrbflof is one * shock ' and of shorter duration 
than an CrbbeBen, n. * earthquake.' The shock alluded to is Wallenstein's 
collision with the Imperial forces. 

91. treulo« mürbe fdoxL, *faithless rotten fabric' treiilo« is here not 

12 — 2 
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an adverb, but an uninilected adjective. This use of two adjectives, the 
fonner of which remains uninilected and is not joined by unb to the 
latter, is characteristic of Schiller*s poetic diction. Cf. 11. 195, 107, 2 13, 
413, etc. The two words form almost a Compound, and the inflexion of 
the latter adjective serves also for the fonner. See Erdmann's Grundzüge 
dir deutschen Syntax i. § 57 (and § 119). See Part I. «Prolog 1. 7 note. 
98. %xt\\\äi, fteilii^, *True, true,* refers to 11. 70—71. 

101. 6ein ^oll tft i^m oertoirft, 'His neck is forfeited.' i^m is a 
redundant ethical dative. «ertoirtcn lit. means *to work away,* 'to lose 
by one's actions,' hence *to forfeit.' 

102. Slnflanb nehmen or anflehen, 'hesitate.' The usual verb is now 
jögem. Slnjlanbi m. as applied to actions is often in older C^erman equi- 
valent to GtiUflanb and used for <$cminttn9, ißerjug, Bdgerung. It is used 
espedally to signify delay caused by considerations or scmples. 
This meaning of Sln^anb survives in the phrases Slnflanb nehmen ettvat 
)tt t^un 'to hesitate to do a thing/ cttoa« o^ne ^nflant t^un, ' to do a thing 
unhesitatingly,' 'to do a thing at once.* The same phrase occurs iv. 8, 
1. «857. 

104. SBetc^Ung, m. ' weakling ' is, like many similar nouns, derived 
firom an adj. (»<i4>, 'tender *) by means of the suffix 4ing (really a double 
Suffix : I4ng). In some cases (as in Sßei^^Ung), the suffix *Xvx% imparts to 
the noun a sense of contempt : compare ©c^tvdi^ling, Setgltng or -Höfling 
(1. in 7). In other cases there is no sense of contempt, e.g. gfrü^ltng, 
«icMing, gftembting, (SünflUng, Ädmmerling (1. 3665). See 1. 46 n. 

111. ©er has here the sense of JDcino:. The def. art. is not unfre- 
quently used with the sense of a possessive pron. See 1. iai2 n. 

0^ttma(^t, f. is here, and 1. 761, equivalent to SWai^tloftgWt, f. 
'powerlessness,* or @(^toÄ(!^c, f. 'weakness.' In other cases it means 
•swoon.* Cf. the adj. o^nrndci^tig 1. 2732, which in 1. 2923 means *in a 
swoon.* Ol^nmaci^t is not a Compound of ofnc, but Stands for older 
Omai^t, M.H.G. dmahty d being a negative prefix. 

112, 118. The thought contained in these lines is the subject of 
the great monologue in Scene 4. Cp. also ^iccol. ii. 5, 1. 868- 

114. »»er=ber, totl^tt. Cf. 1. 43. 

118. ba has sometimes, as here, the meaning of »A^tenb, 'while.' 

119. fi(!^...tefjnnen, « collect themselves,* 'recover.' 

120. ju»or bir fomtnen, in prose bir juvorfommen. 

121. bl« Unterfci^riflen, f. pl. the signatures obtained in the preceding 
night firom the generals assembled at Terzky*s banquet. Cf. ipiccot. IV. 

124. d« Uau^t tai nic^t..., 'there was no need of that.* The subj. 
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on account of the reported speech. In ^iccot. iv. 7, 11. 1131 — 9 Max 
sajrs: SBie ^ fät i^n geftnnt Mn, tocif ^et 8At^, | (5« koiffdt'l ade, mib fcct 
$ra|cn (toui^t'l ttid^t. As a nüe d ^aui^t would be followed by the 
genitive as in the instance just quoted from ^iccol. and in S). Xob 
IL 131 1, 1166, 3706; but in 11. 1331 and 1889 the accus, occurs again. 
The usual mod. phrase would be either <5l bewürfe bcffen ntc^t or IDol 
fei ni<^t nötig.... 

126. ^ic 9legimcnter, viz. the eight cavalry regiments which, in order 
to weaken Wallenstein's army, had been ordered by the Court party to 
accompany the Cardinal Don Fernando, Infant of Spain, to Flanders, 
Le. the Spanish ' Netherlands.' See the notes to the Sagcc 11. 693 sqq.; 
and cp. ^iccol. ii. 7, 11. 1335 ^Q* 

127. eine @(^rifit. This protest is called a $romemocta in the Sager 
1. 1039 and is to be signed on behalf of all the regiments expressing a 
wish not to be parted from Wallenstein. The document was to be 
handed over to the General by Max Piccolomini, on the aftemoon 
of the first day, but there is no allusion to it in S)ie piccolomini. 
Having the signatures of the generals to the declaration of loyalty to 
himself and the protest of the regiments against the Orders of the Emperor, 
Wallenstein believes himself supported by the whole of his army. But 
it must be remembered that some of the generals have signed the 
declaration who are not likely to act up to it and that the representatives 
of several r^ments have not joined in the ^omemoria at all. 

131. bem 6))anier (trisyllabic), viz. Don Fernando. See 1. 136 n. 

132. tnöf has no stress in this line. Say * after all.' Cf. 1. 477. 
tet @(^n>ebe, viz. Colonel Wrangel. S^ Scene 5. 

137. ful^re, 'shouldlead.' 

SCENE 4. 

In this fine scene the poet has made a skilful use of monologue in 
Order to exhibit the State of mind of his hero and his füll consdousness 
of the difficulties he has to overcome. With this purpose Schiller has in 
other plays introduced a monolc^e on the part of the hero immediately 
preceding his taking a decisive step, e.g. inSDieSungfrauoon OrleanI 
(Prolog, Sc. 4), before she leaves the patemal roof for the fulfilment 
of her mission, in SKarta @tttort (iv. 10) before Elizabeth signs Mary*s 
death- Warrant, inJ9©il^etm3:ett(iv. 3) before Teil shoots Gessler. This 
is in harmony with the rules laid down by Lessing in his Tambur gif (^e 
JDramaturgte, @tüd48. The present monol<^[ue, in which Wallenstein 
throws a last glance over his past career and unfolds to himself his real 
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purposes and doubts, was calied by Goethe „ gte^fam bie 9l(|ife be« ^tficf«, 
fIRait flc^t i^n rüdttArt« ))Ianvoa, aBet frei; vom Art« ^^fanerfuttenb, aber gebunben. 
60 tange er feiner $|(t(^t gemdf l^anbeUe, reijt i^n ber ®ebanfe, baf er aOenfaH« 
mAi^tig genug fei fte übertreten gu fönnen, nnb in btefer 9lu«ft(^t auf SBiOfAir 
glaubt er fi(^ eine 9lrt von 9rei^eit vorzubereiten; ie|^t aber, in bem 9ngenbli(f, 
ba er bie $fli(^t übertritt, fä^U er, baf er einen €i(^ritt jur Jtnei^tfc^afit i\iVit\ 
benn ber Seinb, an ben er ft(^ anft^Uepen muf, »irb i^m ein »eit geftrengerer 
^err, aW il^m fonfl ber rei^tmftfige »ar, e^e er beffen SJertrauen vertor." 
Goethe adds that experience has shown this monologue to be „von grofer 
))oetif(^ unb tl^atralifc^er SBirfung." Ludwig Tieck, too, has calied 
(itritifi^e G(^riften III. 75) the monologue ,, gemiffermaf en ben Stittel« 
|)unft ber ganzen 2)t(^tung/' 

189. The first part of the monologue (11. 139 — 148) expands the 
thoughtsof 11. III — ^4. 

148. auf ungewiffe (Frf&dung ^in, *with a view to an execution (of m^ 
plans) which was still uncertain.* 

14S. \iix\i' is to be supplied alter gebatikt (1. 141), genA^rt (1. 143), and 
geftjart (1. 144). 

14». ba« aJermcgen is equivalent to bie ^^^t, *the power to act.* 
Cf. the ^rotog 1. 117: JDenn feine SDlac^t ifl'«, bie fein J&erj verfügt. 

160. bem <S)aufeIbUbe...ber fönigli(|ien Hoffnung, lit 'the phantona 
Image of the royal hope,' say *the illusive hope of becoming king.' 
This is an allusion to Wallenstein*s wish to gain the crown of 
Bohemia, cf. $icco(. v. i, 1. 2472; SB. 5iob 1. 233. Note the position 
of the genit. which is separated by mü^ from the noun it qualifies. This 
freedom of construction is only admissible in poetic language. 

166. aBa^nIo«...mir, *Behind me lies a trackless wäste,' i.e. retum 
is impossible. 

168. The use of türmenb instead of fi(|> türmenb, fi(|> auflärmenb is an 
expression characteristic of the poetry of the eighteenth Century. Cp. 
Schiller's elegy S)er®^a§iergang,l. 68bie türmenbe @tobt. Several other 
instances frdm his poems are quoted by Imelmann, Symbolae locichimicae 
p. 35. Goethe, in the poem 9luf bem ®ee, has bie türmenbe 8erne 1. 16 
referring to the towering mountains in the distance as seen from the lake 
of Zürich, and other instances can be quoted from Klopstock, Voss, and 
others. 

tieffinnig here means not as usual *melancholy/ but *absorbed in his 
thoughts' (in tiefem $>innen). Cp. 1. 2565. 

169. The second portion of the monologue comprises 11. 159 — 179. 
160. 9Bie...mag, *in whatever way I may try.* 
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161. bev <Do))^e(flnit be« Seien«, *the ambiguity of life.' Life is called 
ambiguous because Wallenstein maintains that every human action is 
subject to a twofold explanation; a good and unseI6sh deed may be just 
as easily misrepresented as acknowledged for what it rcally is. The 
same expression bet 3)o^))eIftnit te€ SeBenl is used by Schiller in speaking 
of the plan of his proposed play JDie SBraut in Uroiier. He wished to 
make the Rhine-country the scene of action, and states his reason as 
follows: 9bn dl^ein, mo bie Stevolution fo xktXt eble 9ef<^Ie(^tet vom <S)i))fe( 
be« ®tü<i« l^inaBgefhirjt, unb »oinfc^»anfenben93er^tntffenber lDop)}e(finn 
be« £eBen« bie ebene ^oS^n teilet vettsinen fönne, fei bet )>affenbfle %\ai% 
für ein fo((^e« ®emAIbe be« flRenfti^engefc^id« in feiner SUlgeniein^eit. (Schiller's 
Works, Hempel ed. xvi. 179.) 

162. ber frommen Quelle reine 2^at=bie reine ^9i au« frommer Quette. 
fromm has here the sense of ungetrübt, 'pure,* *undefiled.* Wallenstein 
calls his deed rein because he maintains that his motives are pure, viz. 
the pacification of Germany and the ultimate expulsion of the 
Swedes. 

168. fc^Ummbeutenb, *by means of malidous Interpretation.* 

164. SBor i<^, *if I was.* We should expect »4re i(|i, but we find 
some occasional instances in which the indicative in a dependent 
sentence denotes a condition contrary to what is really the case. A 
different case is the one explained in 1. 84a See also ÜRaria Stuart 
IV. 10, 1. 3205: SQBar i(|i ti^annifdj^, mie bie fpantfc^e a^aria n)ar...i(^ fönnte 
ie|^t o^ne Sabel itönig«blut )>erfVrtten. 

165. Compare with this line the lines occurring in Buttler*s mono- 
logue which was ultimately suppressed by Schiller (see Appendix I. 1, 
11. I — 2 : 3(f> l^aBe mir ben reinen 9luf gef^jart — mein «eben lang). 

gefpart, *saved*; ben guten @<^ein gefpart, *saved appearances.* The 
more usual phrase would be gen^al^rt or bewahrt. 

167. Unmut, m. ^displeasure,* 'indignation.* The prefix un« often 
implies not a simple negation of what follows, but a bad. sort of that 
which is designated by the simple word. Hence ÜRut *mood,* *dispo- 
sition* (usually a * brave disposition'= *courage*; in 1. 173 aMttt=@inn), 
but Unmut, * ill-humour.* Similar words are UntoiUe, Unmenf(|i 1. 2080. 

170. As a matter of fact Wallenstein was often carried away by his 
violent temper. Compare also $icco(. i. 3, 1. 333. 

172. mir is a dativus incommodiy *to my disadvantage,* *against 
me.* *They will now weave together to my min (into one web of 
treason) all that I have done without a fixed plan, and wiU see a 
premeditated plot in it.' 
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174. im ä(er|fuf, 'in the overflow,* is less usual than im lt6er|(iefeit 
or beim Übcrflicf cn. 

179. teifenb, *by rending it.* 

180. The third portion of the monologue comprises 11. i8o — 191. 
SBie an^etl, *how difierent (was it),* *what a difference.* ba, *when.' 
182. <lT^a(tttit9, f., in ordinaiy prose ^elBflet^altung. 

^tifc^t, older eifert, corresponds etymologically to *asks*; the verb 
^eifd^en is no longer used in ordinary prose, but only in poetry and in 
elevated diction. It is replaced by fotbetn, verlangen. The Compound 
er^eifi^en, *to require,* is likewise less common than erforbern, «erlangen. 

188. This line has become a familiär quotation. 

184. With this line and the following compare Goethe*s tragedy 
dgmont Act 4: »ie in einen 8oolto))f greiffl bu in bie bunfle Buhtnft; xooA bu 
faffe^, i^ no<^ )ugeroIlt, bir unBemuft, fei'l Treffer ober Sel^ter. There are 
several other passages in which Schiller seems to have been influenced 
by reminiscences from Goethe's (Sgmont, a play which he had very 
closely studied. See the Index to the Notes. 

188. In Schiller's drama IDon <Sar(o« II. 15 1. 2332 the marquis 
of Posa speaks of an ideal bal oxA ber SeeU mütterUc^em SBoben... 
freitoillig ftjrof t. 

188. bf« 8eBen« 8frembe, lit. *the foreign land of life,' *the rnifriendly 
World.' 

191. oertrauli«^ seems to have here the sense of freunbltt^, mol^ltoollenb, 
(powers) gtt benen man Sertranen faffen fann. »ertrautii^ mai^t, say *can 
move to sympathy.' Another way of explaining vertrauU(|i is to see in 
it an equivalent to ttertranenltoürbig, 'trustworthy,* but it is doubtful if 
«ertrauti«^ can have that sense. 

192. Here begins the last portion of the monologue. 
aBeginnen, n. is of course not *beginning,* but *undertaking.' 

198. With this portion of the monologue compare the passage fix>m 
the fourth book of Schiller's History of the Thirty Year^ War (Hist. 
crit. ed. viil. 336 sqq.) : „Sticht« ®etinge« »ar e«, eine re(l|>tmafige, b«r<^ 
lange 2Jetia^rung Befefligte, bttr<^ «etigion unb ®efe|e gel^eiligte ®e»oft in 
i^ren SBuriietn gu erfc^ütternj alle iene »ejauBerungen b« ilinBiJbungSftaft 
unb ber 6inne, bie fur(l|>tBaren SDBatfjen eine« rei^tmdf igen Jü^ronl, gu jerflörcnj 
atte iene un»ertUg6aren ©efö^Ie ber ^^x^i, bie in ber »ruft be« Untert^anl 
für ben geBornen »e^errfc^r fo taut unb fo mfti^tig f»)r«<^en, mit gewaftfomer 
^anb §u vertilgen...." 

195. »eriÄ^rt gel^eitigtem, *consecrated by time.' From the time 
of King Albrecht II. (1438) the house of Habsburg occupied without 
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interruption the imperial throne of GermAny. In 1806 the old Germa» 
Empire, or, to speak more correctiy, the Holy Roman Empire, came to 
an end by the abdication of the Emperor Francis. 

207. boi gefA^U«^ Sttri^tbarc, 'that which is dangerous and terrible.' 
See the note to 1. 91. 

5Da< gati) (Skmeinc lit 'the altogether common,' 'the absolutely 
commonplace.' gemein has here not the sense of 'morally bad,' 'base,' 
or of * vulgär,' but means *ordinary,* *commonplace,' 'trivial.* Cp. 
$tccol. I. 4, 1. 393 n. and SB. ICob 11. 311, 1517, etc. 

208. ba< etoig (Skfirige, lit. ' that which etemally belongs to yesterday,* 
i.e. that which can always plead in its favour that it was in force 
yesterday and so has prescription on its side; hence 'established custom,' 
'everyday routine.' 

211. an! (Scmeinem, 'of commonplace, ordinary material'; the 
propensity towards what is commonplace is innate in human nature. 
In the beautiful ü^xlo^ gu ©c^itter« ®Uät 11. 31 — 1, Goethe bestows 
the highest praise on his deceased friend : Unb l^nter il^m in toefenlofem 
@(^etne | lag, uxil unl oXit (Anbtgt, bal Gemeine \ and in his unfinished epic 
Sterin eil 11. 365 sqq. Goethe makes Athene say of Achilles, who was 
destined to die in the prime of life : 

^^, baf f(f>on fo fvu^e ba« f(f>önc SBilbnÜ bec ditt 
%t^Un foU, bie ^eit nnb toeit am Gemeinen ft(^ freuet. 

This line and the following are a common familiär quotation. 

212. bie OekDol^n^eit nennt er feine SImme. He regards custom as his 
foster-nurse, i.e. he is nurtured and trained by custom. Cp. the 
sajring (Semo^nl^eit tfl eine anbre dlotur or 5Dur(f> (S^etoo^n^eit ifl i^m 
biel 3ur ^meiten 9latur gemotben. Imelmann, in his essay Herder und 
Schillers Wallenstein (1893) has pointed out that several ideas and 
expressions of Schiller*s SBattenflein were very likely suggested by 
Herder's Essay S)a« eigene @(^t(ifa( which Schiller published in his 
periodical S)te ^oren. In his essay Herder speaks of 'petty weakness' 
nursed by unreasoning custom (von ^mmHo^vc <9en)o^n^eit gef&ugt) and it is 
very probable that this passage suggested Schiller's verse. 

218. »ürbig atten ^au«rat...<5t(flä(f feinet 9l^nen. In his Sauft 1. 1. 408 
Goethe speaks in the same sense of UrvAtet ^aulrat. 

^aulrat, m. means as a rule *fumiture.* The old meaning of Äat is 
*what is of use in life,* 'help,* 'provision.* This old meaning survives 
in ^aulrat *fumiture,* S5otrat 'provision,* and Unrat, *rubbish.' 

214. Sl^m is an ethical dative which cannot be translated. 
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815. ©a« 3a^t Stands for JDie Saläre or simply J)ic 3fit. 

816. i^m refers back to bev aUcnfi^ (1. in). 

217. 6ct. The imperative Stands here for the conditional. Com- 
pare the Latin sa3ring Beati possidentes. 

218. I^Iig is not an adv. but the acc. of the adj. referring to SttOft. 
820. Notice the intentional repetition of no<^ and compare the 

similar Situation in the stage-version of Schiller's tragedy »ie«f o (nr. 15) 
where the hero says to himself before acting: „^0^ ifl e« Beit! ito<^! 
(^nua (iegt no<^ in filfem, frieblid^cm C$(^lummet...9lo(|», nix^ fann i(^ umfc^ren." 
881. 9li(^t...no<^, in ordinary prose ii0(|i nic^t, *not yet' 
888. gttei, viz. the two, the good and the bad one. This is the 
tuming-point in Wallenstein's career. He now tums resolutely to the 
bad way, and for the first time treats openly with his sovereign*s foes, 
instead of acting through hb political agents. By admitting the 
Swedish Colonel to his presence and by negotiating personally with 
the enemy, he finally breaks with his former life and stakes his honoor 
and his life in order to attain his ambitious aims. 

SCENE 5. 

This again is one of the finest scenes of the whole drama, a master- 
piece of military and political discussion, füll of facts and details, but 
not for a moment dry and uninteresting. Schiller has most happily hit 
ofif the cool language of diplomacy and the polite tums of men of the 
World. It rivals the great scene with Questenberg $iccot. ii. 7. Just 
as Questenberg represents the views of the Emperor and the Court 
party, Colonel Wrangel represents the great Chancellor and the Swedes. 
But while in the great Council of War Wallenstein triumphs over the 
Emperor, in the secret interview with Wrangel the Swedish Colonel 
comes off victorious. Ludwig Tieck has called this scene 3)ie ^one brt 
©tue!« (Ätit. @(l|>r. III. 49). Note the contrast between the brutality 
and godlessness of Wallenstein's generals and the much more moral and 
dignified way of conducting war practised by the generals who had 
served under Gustavus Adolphus. 

888. SS^ranget. The introduction of the Swedish Colonel Wrangel 
is a pure invention of the poet for the purpose mentioned above. 
Schiller simply adopted the name of the general who so ably commanded 
the Swedes during the two last years of the Thirty Years* War. But 
this great general, Karl Gustav Wrangel, was only bom in 1603 
and could not in 1634 J^^ve risen to the rank of Colonel and been 
entrusted with so important a diplomatic mission. 
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224. S5om Blauen dlegimente Sübermanntoitb. The regiment takes its 
name from the Swedish province of Södermanland, to the south of the 
Mälar-lake. In the description of the battle of Lützen (Thirty Years* 
War, Book III. Pitt Press Ed. p. 91) a 'blue' and a *yellow' regiment 
are mentioned as especially brave. 

226. «ot ®tralfunt. This reference is to the famous unsuccessfiil 
siege of Stralsund by Wallenstein in 1618. The Swedish auxiliary 
forces were then commanded by Colonel Lesle and Count Brahe. 
Stralsund has here the stress on the second syllable, while in ordinary 
prose one says ©tta'lfuiifc. See the notes to the Saget 11. 141, 604. 

230. fcet aSett is the tenn still occasionally used by poets for ba# 
balttfc^e ÜReer, which is commonly and officially called bic Oftfee (L 1975; 
bo« Oflmeer 1. 358 is quite unusual), *the Baltic (sea).* It refers here to 
the straits between Stralsund and the island of Rügen. The names 
großer and Heinet SBe(t are now used in a restricted sense with regard to 
the Danish straits on either side of the island of Fünen. The word 
seems to be identical with the Lat.-Germanic Baltia, MareBalticum and 
with the English *belt'; its orig. meaning may be *girdle-sea,* *belt- 
sea.* Carruth states that *in an old cut of the siege of Stralsund the 
sund is called, "Maris Baltici Pars, Die Beldt, Oost See".* In the 
late Middle High Gennan daz beltemer was used to denote btc Djlfee. 
It is not true that a stonn on the Baltic prevented Wallenstein from 
taking Stralsund. The cause' of his failure was his inability to Surround 
it and cut off its Communications owing to his want of a fleet. The 
possession of Stralsund would have been of paramount importance to 
him, as the town was the key to the Baltic. 

232. 9lbmital«l^ut. In 1638 Wallenstein assumed among others the 
title 9iömif(f>et ita^fettic^et SRaVefl&t ®eneta( obttflet ^etbt^au^tmann »ie 
au(^ bei JOceanS unb Baltifc^en SRetI ®enetat. By this clever allusion to 
the injury which Wrangel had caused him Wallenstein elicits from 
Wrangel a definite mention of the price he has come to offer. 

233. eine ittone, viz. bie Jtöntglhone von SBö^men. Cf. 1. 151 n. and 
1. 340. In his negotiations with the Bohemian refugees and with the 
Swedes Wallenstein seems to have led them to believe that his ultimate 
aim was the crown of Bohemia. It is, however, more probable that he 
wished ultimately to become Elector Palatine and compel his great 
enemy Maximilian of Bavaria to give up the Rhenish Palatinate. 

234. <5uet is monosyllabic. Ätebitt», n. is one of the numerous 
foreign terms purposely employed by Schiller in imitation of the 
military and diplomatic language of the time. We should now say 
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JBcglaaHgms, £ or eeglaibtgMBfllfi^m^cm, n. See jtonfutteiij (L i77), 
8(l0»ie (L 315), iloi^nftiom (1. 401), SUti«« (L 901). 

itonMt...43ottmai^? Wrangel evades this qnestion for the time. His 
answer is given in L 331. 

2M. ^ ^Anb' wiSb 9öf '. This is a common idiom to express that 
something is perfect, irreproachable. Compare the Latin nee captU nee 
pedes habere^*X,o be worthless.' The German phrase seems to have 
been fonned on the model of the Latin. 

238. bct itaailet. Oxenstiema, who after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphns had the supreme direction of Swedish affiurs. 

911. %tt <&o<^fcItge. The ^o<^ before feltg indicates a royal per- 
sonage. The present Gennan Emperor speaks of William I. as !0letn 
j^oi^fcliflet ^err <8tof)»ater. 

M2. grof 9ebac|t, 'thought highly,' 'had a high opinion.' 

(Her Knaben (often speit dho. Knaben) is never inflected. It is 
here the genit. In 1. 398 it is the dat. ^XiQ!t>ta. is really plural, the 
plural number being often used in the fonns of address. Cf. 1. 285, and 
^ine SBürbeti 1. 160. The title diter (S^naben (for duve ®nabeit) was fonned 
after the model of the late Latin vestra dementier 

248. $ttrtref|(i(f>cm, now t)ortreff[id^em. Schiller has here intention- 
ally made use of the more archaic form in order to imitate the lan- 
guage of the xviith Century, fär and vor are derived firom the same 
root and are not unfrequently interchanged in older New High Gierman. 
Compare the use of f&t (instead of vor) in such common modern phrases 
as : %0i% f&r Sag, iD^ann für !D{anii, etc. 

244. bor ^errff^vetflAiibig^e, 'the one best qualified to rule.' 

246. burft', *had a right,* because he was such a wise ruler. On the 
frequent occurrence of short lines such as this, see Part I. Introd. p. xxviii. 

247. Slufrif^ttg, *to be candid,' but Wallenstein is far from being 
candid with Wrangel. On the contrary his real Intention with r^ard 
to the Swedes is that after having by their aid won the crown of Bohemia 
and become a prince of the Empire he will proceed to drive them out 
of Germany. He speaks his true sentiments in $ i c c 1 II. 5 * U. 830 sqq. » 
and SB. Sob iii. 15, 11. 1973 sqq. 

249. 3n @(f>tcftcn (trisyllabic). See ^iccpt. ii. 7, 11. 1090 sqq. This 
is true. After the battle of Lützen Wallenstein for some time abstained 
from any serious attack on the Swedes, as he was at that time carrying 
on secret n^ociations with Oxenstiema. 

U\ 0lfltnbetfl, because he did not attack the King Gustavus Adolphus. 
But m this latter case Wallenstein's keeping quiet in his entrenched 
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camp before Nürnberg was not by any means a proof of bis good-will 
towards the Swedes, and tbe assertion is mere sophistry. On the fight 
before Nürnberg, see $iccot li. 7, U. 1044 sqq., and the graphic 
description in the History ofthe Thirty Years" War iii. 6a. 16—74. 'O. 

260. oft, this Statement is exaggerated. 

262. See $tccot. Ii. 7, IL 1120 sqq. 

260. teilte äBürben, <His Excellency/ also 1. 191. SBürten is the 
plural of polite address. See duer Knaben L 342 n. 

meint, note the sing, here and 1. 191, where Wrangel speaks of the 
Chancellor, but fmb (1. 185) where he addresses Wallenstein. 

261. bcm Äaifct...mitf<nctai, *play the Emperor such a trick,* *play... 
false to the Emperor.' This phrase is much stronger than mit bem 
SiQ\\tx f^ielen. As a rule the adj. übe( is added to einem mitfpieten. 

266. This line is a common familiär quotation. 

267. btl gum auf etflen, by the £mperor*s interfering with bis com- 
mand ofthe army (see $icco(. ii. 7, 11. 1196 sqq.) and by hb endeavour 
to weaken Wallenstein's position and finally to get rid of him (see 
^iccot II. 5, 11. 798 sqq.). 

270. 93en)uftfein, n. is here an equivalent to ©ettiffen, n. 
272. Qruce SürflU(^fett, in modern prose dure fürfl(i(^e ^o^eit, or 
simply Qrure ^ol^eit, but never duce 8ärfl(i(f>feit. 

278. ^Ifo in the sense of fo is archaic and poetic. 

277. S)ie Jtonfunen) means here bal Bufammentreffen ber Umfl&nbe, 
hence bie 6a(^lage. Say *the Situation* or ^circumstances.' The usual 
meaning of itonfurte'n) as a business term is ' competition.' 

278. Bu unfvet (9unfl is very unusual instead of the common phrase 
gu unfern ®unflen. 

im Ätteg...93ortetI, *all advantages are lawful in war,* gitt really means 
*is of value,* 'holds good,* i. e. *may be taken.* 

280. richtig, *rightly,* *exactly,' usually n)irfti(^, * really.* 

286. Äriege«filrflen, *master of the art of war.* Schiller uses the 
same expressive term in the History of the Thirty Years* War iii. 85. 
15 (Pitt Press Edition) when he says in the introductory remarks to his 
fine description of the battle of Lützen : ^et motgenbe %ol% feilte Clruto))a 
feinen etflen Ätteg«futflen fennen teuren.... The word is poetic, but the 
German Emperor is officially called ber oberfle Jtriegd^ert be# beutfc^en ^eerel. 

287. ^tttla, the famous King of the Huns, who in 451 invaded and 
ravaged Gaul. In his train were armed bands of several Germanic tribes. 
He was defeated and his further progress checked by the Roman 
Govemor Aetius with the aid of German auxüiaries in the great and 
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famous battle on the Catalaunian fields (near Chälons-sur-Maxne). 
After the death of *the scourge of God,' as he was called, in 453, the 
monarchy of the Huns feil to pieces. In the old German heroic epics the 
person of Attila appears very frequently, the Middle High German form 
of his name being (in regulär development) EtzeL The comparison 
with Attila is not a very flattering one for Wallenstein, but Wrangel 
seems to be unconscious of the fact He only thinks of Wallenstein 
as the leader of an immense army. 

$Vw^w*> King of Epirus, was a renowned general and leader of 
mercenaries. He had long meditated the plan of conquering for himself 
and the Hellenic nation a new empire in the west. He helped the 
inhabitants of Tarentum (in the South of Italy) in a war against the 
Romans, and though his plan of attack by means of the phalanx to 
which the Romans were unaccustomed and his use of elephants in 
battle at first gave him the victory, he was ultimately overcome by them 
in the battle of Beneventum (275). He died in 171 B.c. 

289. t>or 3al^reii. Wallenstein twice succeeded in raising very large 
armies in a very short time, viz. in the year 1625 and, still more re- 
markably, in 163a. See «agcc 11. 749 sqq.; ?piccot. ii. 7, 11. 1154 sqq. 
and SQ3. Sob 11. 1795 sqq. 

gegen 9Renf(|>enbenfen, * against all human thoughts,' 'contrary to all 
expectations.' We should usually say »tber alle (Stkvartung. 

291. 3ekienito(^ is a curious and now unusual mixture of the ordinary 
SebiH^ and a)enno(^. The formal Scbennoi^ was not unfrequently used 
in the xviith Century. 

298. fec^jigtaufenb. See Saget 1. 753. 

294. @e(^gigtetl, in ordinary prose ®e(f>}igfiel (for fecf^sisf^ ^0* 

297. «u't^crifc^en with the stress on the first syllable. This pronun- 
ciation is the one generally used in the South of Germany by common 
people and by Roman Catholics. The South German educated Protes- 
tants and the great majority of North Germans prefer the pronunciation 
tut]^e'rif(f> (with long e) which is less in harmony with the common laws 
of German accentuation but arose from the Latinised Luthirus and was 
perhaps influenced by !at]§o'ltf(|>, »)totefla'ttttf(^. Schiller has five times 
(^iccot 11. 605, 1191 ; SB. Zo\> 11. 297, 1548, 2618) used the form lu't^e» 
tifdl^, which in forniation and pronunciation corresponds exactly to ^ut« 
tlerif4> (Saget 1. 695). The usual term for *Lutherans' is Sut^eroner 
(see 1. 1983 and ipiccot 1. 2359). 

298. eud^ tft'« um bie ©acf»', viz. gu t^un, *you care for the cause.' 
The same phrase with Omission of ju tl^un occurs 11. 352, 1976 and «ager 
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1. 597. <ll t^ mir tun eine ®a(^ fe^r )u t^un really means 'I have much 
to 4o with a subject/ hence 'I have a thing much at heart' 

801. Sttit gtteien (in ord. prose usnally withoot inflection mit gtoei), 
viz. the lords in heaven and on the earth, God and the King. 

802. SSon aQbem, in prose von aVitm bem, fiuniliarly Mit aUebem. 

804. leinen ^t unt S^x6ft. We should expect to 6nd feine itir(^e, as 
Stxt^t is fem. and ^etb masc. Jtit(^e Stands here for Otauben or 9ieligion. 

306. £)flerteid|rer, in ordinary prose fbftxtxäftt. Schiller uses the older 
form freque^tly for metrical reasons. See $iccot !• 4* !• 396 n. 

809. SBöl^eim. On this archaic form which Schiller foond in his 
authorities see the note to Saget L 67a. Wallenstein's Statement b 
somewhat exaggerated. 

Raufet, l^aufen is, as a rule, used of beasts of prey; it is here dearly 
used with a sense of contempt. 

314. J&etj, n. *feeling,' *affection.' See 1. 1635. 

815. eigne ^a^l. Before its annexation by Austria, Bohemia was 
free to elect its own niler. 

816. be« ©tauben« X'^xcmn^. See 5piccol. iv. 5, 11. 2072 sqq. 

817. eingefc^recft is very unusual instead of eingefc^üc^tett. etnfi|te<ien 
is originally a hunter's term and is said of game (2Bitb inl (Sarn ew« 
fi^reden), then it is used metaphorically. 

821. In the first book of the Thirty Years' War Schiller says of 
Slawata and Martinitz: man befcfyulbigte fte, ba^ fte biefe (their Protestant 
subjects) mit ^unben in bie !D2effe ^e|en liefen. 

825. Sfelonie, f. This term is used with special reference to the breach 
of faith of vassals, desertion of one*s rightful lord and master. It is 
another one of the numerous military and political technical terms bor- 
rowed from the French during the xviith Century. 

826. in ber SS^ett ®ef(l|^t(^ten. The plural is used by Schiller in 
imitation of older German usage corresponding to the Latin historiae^ 
e.g. et tfl in ®ef(^i4>ten »ol ttf axtn=sAütoriarum est peritissimus, We 
should now use the sing, in bet (&t\6)\d^tt or in bet SQ3eItgef(^i(^te. 

After 828. bttt(^Uefl fte, now usually lieft fte butdj^. 

830. 3a is the answer to Wallenstein's question L 134. 

832. bet dl^eingtaf. See ^iccol. ii. 7, 1. 1034 note. It was in fact 
not the Rheingraf Otto Ludwig von Salm, but Bernhard von Weimar 
who was to join Wallenstein. See L 2633 and Introd. p. xxiv. 

883. filnfge^ntattfenb. Wallenstein speaks of 16000 men. See 11. 283 
and 1822. In iv. 7, L 2756 their number is only 12000. See the note. 

334. }]t...}U flogen, 'to join.' 
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8ST. 9on was often nsed in older German for Sttt)»)>eii, ^olbaten, but 
occors in Ulis sense now only in the Compound Supvott, n« 'infantry,' 
H. 3031, 3036. See the note to «aflcr 1. 7. 

St9. Wrangel*s cantion was amply justified. Cp. $iccol. IL. 5, 
U. 8«3 sqq. 

9Rup. The personal pronoon 3(^ is freqaently left out in business 
language. See L 874. 

MS. The verb has here the position it would take in a dependent 
clause. In ordin. prose: 6oitfl toirb i^m...oarttaut (usually anvetttout). 
In vctttauet (as in ^ufet L 309, gehöret L 311, tnöget L 350^ etc.) the e of 
the inflexion is kept for the sake of the metre. See t>etttaut 1. 183. 

845. fnt) ttitb gut is idiomatic for *briefly.' Cp. IL 1018, 395o. 

846. <SHrcit jf(^lof Orger refers to the old Castle of Eger on the Bohemian 
and Saxon frontier which is now for the most part a min. The citadel 
situated on a steep rock £Eicing the river Eger was very strongly fortified. 
Schiller paid a visit to Eger from Karlsbad in 1791« Hlo and Terzky 
were murdered at the Castle. See Act v. 

848. 6(i'l um (Iget seil, get^att, * Be it so, so fiur as Eger is concemed,* 
i.e. * I do not mind Eger.' 

®e^t nlc^t for 3)a« gcl^t nii^t, *that will not go off,' *that will not do,' 
'impossible.' This is a very colloquial phrase, but Wallenstein fre- 
quently uses colloquial language. C£ also 1. 1499. Schiller has pur- 
posely mixed these and similar tums into the poetic language of bis 
drama in order to give it a stamp of naturalness. The language of lUo 
shows still more familiär phrases, cf. IL 2771, 3806, or $icco(. 1. 8. 

868. Blop is much less elegant than nur but is often used in 
colloquial German. It occurs again in 1. 494. 

866. SO^ie Biaig seil, ifl, <as it is right.' 

868. Oflmeer, n. usually Ofifee, f. (1. 1975). See 1. 130 n. 

860. ^^% ^tKüj, This is an exaggeration. The Swedes did not 
rescue the Empire, but the Protestant States of it. 

862. ^etftegeU, the usual Compound is Beftegett. 

864. SfrembUnge im. Note the hiatus and cp. Part I. Introd. xxiv. 
§ 4. Wrangel describes Wallenstein's own feelings. See ipicc. Ii. 5, 
IL 820 sqq. and SB. JCob iii. 15, U. 1973 sqq. 

866. einet ^anbvoll ®elb. ®elb is the nom. in apposition after the 
analogy of ein ®Ia« SBaffer, ein ^Pfiinb SBwt. Compare, however, eine 
flBoIte ®tauBe< 1. 3020. A similar formation to bie ^anbvoll is ber 8uf Bteit. 
See fPiccol. il. 7, L 1057. 

86«. SBolflatt, f. (often, but less correctly, speit SBo^rflatt) *battle- 
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field,' Ht. 'place of the battle-field.' In Old Geraum wal (with short a) 
meant 'battlefield,' the Old Engl, wal meant 'a fallen warrior,' 
also 'fallen warriors.' Other Compounds with this SBat are SBoIfalU 
(^alla is 'hall') which is according to Geraumic mythology the place of 
immortality for the souls of fallen heroes ; and SBottfite, f. Old Norse 
valkyrja 'an immortal maiden who had to choose (fören, (Ufcn) among 
those slain on the battle-field (SSal).' This SSoI must not be confnsed 
with (i) SBa^I, f. 'choice' which belongs to the same root as i(^ toUl, 
(2) 9Bal in SBalftf(^, m. ' whale * (occasionally speH SOSoUfifi^). It appears 
from the English * whale ' that the initial w is not the original sound in 
Geraian but hw which appears in Mod. Engl, as wh, 
872. bie SBiiiM)el...tüfteit, poetic for fegeln. 

375. gemeinen is here an eqoivalent to gemeinfanten. See 1. 430. For 
another meaning of gemein see 1. 308 n. 

376. (Srengtanb, viz. Pomerania, which the Swedes were most anxious 
to obtain and a great deal of which (ä^ot^ommern) they actually acquired 
by the provisions of the Peace of Westphalia (1648). See $icc. ii. 5, 
1. 894. Originally Pomerania was mied by Dukes (1100—1657), it is 
now a province of Prussia. 

377. ttegt ju ©oben. The usual phrase is am ©oben liegen, but gu 
©oben fallen. Cf. 1. 1819. 

380. mit @a(^fen geheime Untet^anblung. In the History iii. 55. 
35 sqq. Schiller says: 9h(f>t bie C$a(^fen %Xi l6eg)otngen — fld^ mit il^nen gn 
vereinigen, »ar fein $lan...9lt(^tl lief er unverfu(^t, ben Jturfftrflen von ber 
f(^toebif(f>en SUlian) loSgureif en. See the Introd. pp. xxx., xxxi. 

383. nötig adj^tet, in prose filr nötig era(f>tet (or f&r nötig l^dlt). 

388. meine ^au)}tflabt. Wallenstein regards himself already as ruler 
of Bohemia. 

389. SBenn*«. The e« is the old genit (M.H.G. es) of el (M.H.G. 
ez) ' If there is still time "for it".* 

390. (Da9 ^el^t Bei mir^^al ^e^t in meiner ®e)oalt 'that rests with 
me.' Cf. 1. 1307. 

391. vor menig Sagen, 'a few days ago.' The phrase vor tt)enigen 
Sagen is likewise possible. The uninfiected form is as a rule used in a 
more general sense. See 11. 1498, 2041. 

394. nun is used here as a causal conjunction *as now,* *now that.* 
It is possible to supply ba after nun, but it is not necessary. 

390. flünbe. Schiller prefers this older form to the now more usual 
flÄnbe. See 5piccot. v. 2, 1. 2434 n., and ^B. Sob 11. 1 194, 1308, 1349, ^'^^' 

398. aitftabt, on the right bank of the river Moldau. 

S.W.T. 13 
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stf. Kotfi^n and Keine €leite, on the left bank of tlie Moldau. 
8latf(|iii (in Bohemian Hradcin) means castle-bill. 

401. itoniaiittioii, f. (four syllables), in German 9)eti6ittbttng, ^tx» 
ciftiflims. This is another instance of a foreign tenn current in Wallen- 
stein's time in the formal military-political style. The verb fi(|^ mit 
einem foniungieten was Hkewise firequently used. 

402. Notice that Wallenstein is not to have any pledge. 

400. The time of action is February, 1634 ; the negotiations were 
begon soon after the bsttle of Lützen (Nov. 16, 1632). 

SCBNB 6. 

411. 2)iefet b often used before proper names and other names 
with which in prose either ttx or no pronoun whatever would be usied. It 
seems often to be used instead of ber for metrieal reasons. See 11. 486, 
9251, 3699. In other cases biefer implies a sense of contempt. See 

I. 2740 and the note on bie< ®ef4>te(^t 1. 584 ; compare also the similar 
use of the Greek ovrof. 

416. ttüg', in ordinary prose ertrüge. See also 11. i66a, 1763, 2343. 
In poetry simple verbs are often prefcrred where Compounds would be 
used in prose. See Part I. Introd., Chapter 11. A § 17 (p. xxxv.). See 

II. 1357» «615. 

419. The French Prince Charles of Bourbon, who had fallen out 
with his Sovereign Francis I., entered in 1523 into the Service of the 
German Emperor Charles V., led in 1524 an Imperial army into Provence 
and held a high command in the battle of Pavia (1525), where the Em- 
peror was victorious and Francis I. was taken prisoner. He feil in 1537 
in the assault of Rome, which was taken by his troops. While Wallen- 
stein, disgusted by the feeling of becoming dependent on the Swedes, is 
still hesitating, he recalls to his mind the treachery of the . Constable of 
Bourbon; after he has resolved to take the step he makes a very difier- 
ent compärison (11. 2, 11. 835 sqq.). 

420. S3(ut«fteunb, m. is an equivalent to ^ettoanbter. In older Ger- 
man Sfreunb alone had frequently the meaning of 'relative.* 

428. gfriebe, m., usually Stieben. The word originally had the 
streng declension (gen. triebe«, äcc. Stiebe), but in M.H.G. weak forms 
begin to be used as well as the strong ones, and now the weak forms 
are almost exclusively used in the oblique cases. The nominative is 
now either Stiebe (1. 2127) or Stieben, the genitive always SriebenS, the 
accusative nearly always Stieben (1. 2346). Schiller prefers the old accus. 
Stiebe. 
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429. SBa< nw^ fo »ütcnb ringt, 'everyone however furiously he 
stmggles.* 

430. ft(^ belongs alike to oertrAgt and to vergleicht. 
bett...geiiib, viz. JCteutoflgfeit, Vertat. 

440. 3ftttli(^, we should now say §att (1. 2340), 'delicately,' or )art« 
füffUrCt, feinfühlend. j4rtli<^ (adj. and adv.) is now only used in the sensc 
of * tenderly loving,' e.g. eine jftrtli(^ SRuttet. See $ ic col . iv. 7, 1. 1137. 

iener Äarl, i.e. Charles the Fifth. 

441. j&l^m (or O^tn), m. is the contracted form of j&l^im, more usually 
O^eim, m. *uncle'; the M.H.G. forms are Ahdm and aheim, The word 
is in general, and especially in the North of Germany, only used in 
higher style, Onfel (fr. Fr. oncUi Lat. avunculus) being used instead in 
ordinary conversation. 

Sl^n^err, m. Charles V. was the brother of Ferdinand I., the ancestor 
of the younger line of the House of Habsburg. He was the great-uncle 
of Ferdinand II. who was Emperor in the time of Wallenstein. 

SCBNE 7. 

On the importance of this scene, in which the Countess Terzky 
accomplishes what Terzky and Illo were unable to do, viz. to prevail 
upon Wallenstein to take the decisive step at once, and in which she 
prevents Max Piccolomini from being heard, see the Introd. p. xliii. 
The part played by her may be compared with that of Lady Macbeth. 

444. Wallenstein instinctively shrinks from hearing her, and ad- 
dresses her with but little politeness. Nevertheless the Countess under- 
stands him better and has more influence with him than anyone eise, 
his wife not excepted. In a passage which originally followed after 
1. 447 Wallenstein said : 

^t%i biefe 3unge vA^t an m\^, i(^ Sitt' eu(f>! 
3l^r toift, flc ifl bie SOBoffc, bte ml(l|> tötet; etc. 

445. aBjulegen is unusual instead of aBguftatten. aBiegen means as 
a rule *to put ofif,* e.g. Äleiber aMegen, Surd^t aBiegen. 

446. 3(^ toill ni(f>t Ijoffen, lit. ' I am not inclined to hope,* is a common 
idiom for *I hope not*; here *I trust I do not.* 

447. beln 2lnfel^n. Terzky has no authority over the Countess. 

448. She refers to Frederick V., the «Winter-king.* See ^iccol. iv. 5, 
1. 2058. As a matter of fact the Countess did not influence the election 
at all, but the old mother of Terzky had much to do with it. Frederick*s 
weakness and incapacity are ironically alluded to in Wallenstein*s retort. 

449. (5t »ar barnai^ (now usually banac^) lit. *he was like that,* i.e. 

13—2 
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• He was worthy of you, * * He did you credit. ' This remark is of course 
ironical. 

iDOcait Hegt cl b elliptical for ». 1. 1., t>af ito(^ iii(^tl gefd^e^eit tfl or ta# 
\9A 9Ant>iitl mit bes €l(^iocben iio<^ nid^t gcfi^loffen ift. 

460. »al (t tmif . In the following Speeches the Countess under- 
takes to prove that Wallenstein has absolutely no choice left. 

468. 9!$ctfi(^eTt, in ordinary prose gcft(^ert. 

468. %vx S^otfol, viz. the parpose of conspiring with the Swedes. 

9(aitBeti...btc gern, 'are leady to credit you with.' 

468. mit Sttcf uitb Siegel seems to mean simply 'with authoritative 
documents,' *with conclusive proofs'; the *writing and seal* can only 
refer to letters signed by Terzky, as Wallenstein himself had never 
signed a document which might have compromised him. Cp. 1. 946. 

el...Ht betegen. el refers to Wallenstein's traitorous plans. belegen, 
*to lay proofs upon,* 'to prove,* *to demonstrate.' 

466. 5Dat 'In that case.' müßten fie, 'they would be compelled.' 

466. H^ gegangen for gegangen bift. The liberty of altering the 
usual Order of verbs is occasionally taken by all poets. See L 504 (for 
f(^n)&ren (äffen) and many other cases. 

467. fcir...)ugere(^net, 'put down to your account,' 'imputed to you.* 
470. This line and the following are sometimes quoted, and may in 

fact be applied to more than one great historical deed. 

474. 3)ec Obetfl fpiccolomini. Max comes in Order to ask Wallenstein 
himself what his plans are, as he said he would do at the conclusion of 
3)ie ^iccoUmini v. 3, 11. 2610 and 2650. However the important 
interview does not take place before SB. Sob ii. 1. Some critics have 
Started the theory that if Max Piccolomini had been admitted now, he 
would have persuaded Wallenstein to remain faithful to the Emperor 
and would have spoiled the plans of the Countess, her husband and 
lUo ; while by refusing to see him — ^his good genius — Wallenstein loses 
his last Chance, and when Max comes again (11. 3) the fatal treaty with 
the Swedes has been signed by Wallenstein. This theory, however, 
does not seem acceptable for the reasons given in the Introduction, 
p. xliv. There are two lines in one of the acting copies which were 
subsequently omitted by Schiller, but which most likely were originally 
intended to precede 1. 474. In them Wallenstein says : 
^tlftei(f>e anAc^te, jetgt mir einen 9reunb 
3n biefer 2lngfl ber f(f>werbelabnen @eele. 
Scarcely has he uttered these words when Max is announced, but he 
refuses to see him. 
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476. Wallenstein shrinks from seeing the fiace of his chivalrous 
young friend in the moment when he contemplates setting his signature 
to the alliance with the Swedes. 

479. She thinks Max comes to ask for Thekla's hand. 

480. nad^^. Wallenstein is only infonned of Max's love for his 
daughter in 1. 1598. 

481. abgufett'gen, *to despatch.* fertig, 'ready* really means *ready 
to go.' It is derived from 9a^t (older gort) *joumey* and was some- 
times spelled fftrtig. 

483. ftd^ fAnte, *could be found.' The German reflective must often 
be rendered by the English passive voice. See U. 780, 803, 3710, 3986. 

487. tie alten Hoffnungen refers in this drama to hb hopes to obtain 
the crown of Bohemia. See 1. 333 n. 

491. fie^nbe< 9uf e<, 'at once,' corresponds to the Latin stante pede 
or siatim (from stare) and the French de cepas. The more usual phrase 
is now fie^enten 9ufe< (1. 381 1 and IKD. Seil l. 3, 1. 333, SRaria etvart 
IV. II, 1. 3373), but fle^enbe« is in conformity with the old role that an 
adj. took the strong form in cases where it was not preceded by the 
article, e.g. gutel !D2iite<, reine< Heveen«. This nile is still observed in 
Mod. Germ, with fem. subst. e.g. neuer 21tt (1. «488), treulofertoeifc (1. 1886), 
and with nouns in the plar. e.g. guter S>inge (1. 3783). Bat in the sing, of 
the masc and neuter the nsage is fluctuating and on the whole the weak 
form is preferred, e.g. aUe« and aUen dmfle«, gteid^ei and gletd^en Herjenl. 
The preference of the weak form may be due to reasons of euphony, in 
Order to avoid the concurrence of two words ending in *H. Schiller's 
practice is not uniform, but on the whole he seems to prefer the weak 
form, see freien 9uf e« (1. 3499), f^^^^i> ®^^ 0* ^55^)* 

492. Schiller's account in the fourth book of his History of the 
Thirty Years^ War often agrees very closely with passages in the play 
and serves to illustrate them. In this case we find the following anec- 
dote told by Schiller (following Herchenhahn). On Wallenstein*s 
retreat to Eger a gentleman of his suite took upon himself to urge him 
to seek for reconciliation with the Emperor. „Unb toie tfl ba ^u Reifen?" 
fiel ber Herjog i^m in« ©ort. „@ie l^aben," erteiberte fener, „ »ierjigtaufenb 
Slrmitte (ducats on which the ügure of an armed soldier was stamped) in 
ber 3^u^en. !Die nehmen @te in bie Hanb unb reifen geraben SQSeg« bantit an 
ben faifertid^en Hof. S>ort erflAren @ie, baf @ie ade (il^erigen ^d^titte ((of 
getl^an, bie Sreue ber faiferlid^en S)iener auf bie $ro(e gu flellen unb bie 
(Reblic^en von ben SJerb&d^ttgen gu unterfd^eiben. Unb ba nun bie meiflen ftc^ 
jum OlBfaU geneigt er»iefen, fo feien €ie ie|>t gefommen, ©dne Äaifetli(|>« 
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attaieflAt 09r tiefen gefA^lid^eti aRenfd^en jv »amen. @o toerben Sie ieben 
ium SettAter mai^en, bet Gie ie|t )um Sd^elm mad^en toiK. 9lm faifetlic^en 
^ofe toivt man Gie mit ben oietaigtaufenb 9(tmitten »iHfommen Reifen, unb @ie 
»erben toieber bet evfie 9riebUnbev metben/' „%tx ^otfi^tag ifl gut/' anttoot« 
ixit ^aOenflein na<^ einigem Slad^benhn, ,,aBet bev S^enfel träne! " 

4M. )um ^fien "f^^htn is equivalent to }um Starren f aben. For the 
explanation of the idiom, see ^iecol. ii. 6> 1. 860 n. 

499. For the foUowing compare $iccol. v. i, 1. 3537 sqq. The 
Countess is perfectly right in her anticipations. 

600. IDer itdnig von Ungarn, i.e. the son of the Emperor, who 
succeeded his £iither as Ferdinand III. See $icco(. 11. 5, 11. 800 sqq. 

606. A description similar to the foUowing passage is given with 
a very different purpose and with very different feelings by Max Picco- 
lomini in $icco(. iii. 4, U. 1661 sqq. 

609. <(^offiatt, f. is reaUy the place in which a court is to be held 
together with the buUdings on it, hence *a court.' @tatt corre^ponds 
etymologically to *stead.' @tatt, f. as a noun now only occurs in poetry 
smd in Compounds, and also in anflatt *instead of.' The common noun 
®tabt, f. *town' is reaUy the same word. @taat, m. has the same double 
sense which wc find in the English * State,* both being borrowed from 
the Lat. status, ^offlaat, m. is the household of a prince, the courtiers. 

golbne ®(^lAffel aultetten means Jtammer^errn ernennen. A golden key 
is the badge of office of a chamberlain. See ^iccot. 11. 7, 1. 1390. 

610. gafifrei refers to er (1. 508), not to grof e. In reading a smaU 
pause must be made after gafifrei. 

612. fid^ gu (efd^eiben »eif, ni(l^t<...)U gelten, *knows how to restrain 
himself, not to be...really of any higher worth or significance.' 

616. ^n), we should now say Sürfl. The term ^rin§ (fr. Fr. prince, 
Lat. principem) is now only used of the sons or the nearest relatives of 
kings. Reigning princes are caUed by their official title: SG>n\%, 4er|og, 
etc. 

616. bann eben aud^ einer, *in that case just one more.' 

617. neuen (Dlenfd^en is used here in the technical sense of homines 
navi, in German (Sm)>orfömmtinge, *upstarts,* *parvenus/ 

618. ft'BernA(^tige< has here the very unusual sense of 'sprang up 
suddenly during the night and doomed to die before long,* hence 
* transient,* a 'mushroom existence* which will soon be forgotten. As a 
rale A'betnAc^tig means *having stayed up all night,* * overwatched,* e.g. 
ein öbetnAf^tige« Oefu^t. 

619. mit gteü^em «ufwanb, *with equal expenditure* (viz. of effort). 
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hence *just as easily* (mit gteit^ ^^t). Afiter this line Schiller had 
originally the following ones which were subsequently omitted : 
9Baacn#ein (^efHfl bctoegt). 

8fft^' fie finan«, 

Saf mir ben ^iccotomixi ^ctcia. 
®rdf{n. e))n(^, i^'« kein Cm^? 3c^ bitte t>i(^! IDn faanfl 

S>rrin kviOigen, bi(^ felBP ju 9rab ^u tragen» 

@o fd^mftl^tii^ 31t Mrfiegcn, fo in ni^t« 

3u entigen bein anf^c^oUel Seben? 

9li(l^t< fein, toenn man nid^t« nnir, ertrAgt fic^ leicht, 

lDo(^ nif^l me^r fein, getoefcn fein — 

622. ^itfreii^ SRAi^te 18 here equivalent to 6(^i<ffal, n. His pride 
and ambition are strongly aroused by the words of the Countess. 

627. ^oft^nenb, *with a boastful air.' 

682. ber... begonnen, elliptical for ber i(^ begonnen ^abe or ber beg. fot. 

6S4. Such people are called in familiär language dintogf^iegen. It 
was Wallenstein's aim to gain a lasting and assured position. As a 
mere general of a great army he cotdd never expect to keep his position 
for a long time, and for this reason he wished to become a prince of the 
Empire. 

636. di^' is here not to be translated. 

636. Sofnng, f. (1. 3333) usually means 'watcb-word.' It is perhaps 
derived from the verb (ofen *to listen' which has gone out of use in 
literary German. On aoother meaning of Sofnng see 1. 4417 n. 

640. The Countess does not blame Wallenstein*s belief in the stars, 
but the passage is directed against the ideas of loyalty, fidelity, etc. 
which the Countess considers to be superstitions cherished by ordinary 
mortak, but unworthy of an independent spirit such as Wallenstein. 
She admonishes him not to be sentimental and to see his aims in too 
gloomy a light, but to take the füllest advantage of the position in which 
he finds himself. 

641. beineg...®eiflel SReiflet, usually ^üfitt Aber deinen... Oleifl. Cf. 

I. 1450. 

642. bifl. Wallenstein was not yet accused of high-treason to the 
knowledge of the Countess, but she knew he would be. 

644. This line has six strongly accented syllables. Such lines are 
not of rare occurrence in this play. See Part I. Introd. p. xxvii., and 

II. 6.76, 830, 1974, 1977, 1994» 4014, 3071, 4304 and others. In some 
cases the irregularity is scarcely noticeable owing to the break caused 
by the change of Speaker. 
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M6. With this and the foU. lines cp. S0. %tVi i. 4, 11. 645—654. 
060. In prose: 3(^ flanb feinem Seesen am nAi^flen or %i^ vaox feinem 
^erjen t>ec 9lA(l^fle. 

066. diegent^utg. A reference to the Sürftentag or iturfutflentag (see 
5tag 1. 563) which was held in June 1630 and on which Duke Maximilian 
of Bavaria and other Electors prevailed upon the reluctant Emperor 
to decree the dismissal of Wallenstein and a large part of the army. 
Wallenstein then retired into private life on his Bohemian estates, bat 
he never forgot that the Emperor had sacrificed him. The proceedings 
and consequences of this meeting of the Electors at Regensbnrg 
(Ratisbon) are several times alluded to in the drama. See ^iccoT. 
II. 7, 11. 1166 sqq.; S0. Hob 11. 1403 sqq. and 1786 sqq. 

067. etanb im Steid^ or 8lei(l^«flant>, * State of the Empire.' 

668. At that time Wallenstein was working hard to secure military 
and naval supremacy in Europe to the House of Habsburg. 

662. 9(n t^n . . . ^tcltefl bu . . . bid^ f efl, more usually an i^m. The accusative 
denotes the clinging to, seizing the band of the Emperor. 
666. bcm Saliern, viz. Maximilian Duke of Bavaria. 

666. S>cm Übevmfitigen. Adjectives are not unfrequently placed 
with repetition of the def. art. after the Substantive as if put in by an 
afterthought. The adj. thereby gains additional force. See 11. 986, 
1303, 1303, 133 1 and many others. 

667. bic.Sätbe, viz. Wallenstein's re-appointment in 1633. 

669. toa^tlid^ qualifies the whole sentence and not guter. In prose 
»a^tltd^ would be placed at the beginning of the sentence. 

671. oertoeigett, seil, \ih\it. 

672. Wallenstein is right to some extent. His position as such was 
abnormal and one which could not be expected to be maintained long. 
See also 11. 598—9 and 11. 3133 sqq. ; 3488 sqq. 

676. bie 0lot. With the idea expressed here compare the fine poem 
called %^% ^d^icffal by Schiller's countryman and admirer Hölderlin, 
whose poetry was much influenced by that of Schiller. 

677. Siguranten is a name especially used of procession men on the 
stage, now usually called ^tati'flen. Another usual name for such mere 
dummies is ©trol^mÄnner. 

678. baS Setd^en refers to the outward signs of dignity, titles, 
decorations. These are called 1. 587 ber ^o^Ie ®(^ein. 

679. Before ^en @rö|ten supply S>te. 

680. fte i^n should be contracted into one syllable. 

681. bie is demonstrative *that.' 
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682. t\t Scflalliing, 'the commission.' The now archaic verb 
befallen meant. in eine €>telle einfe|en, ein 9lmt flbetttagen. The expression 
»o^KeflaOt, *duly appointed,' is still much used. ^flattt is the old 
r^;ularly formed past partic. of beflellen (M.H.G. ich bestelle — ^pret. ich 
bestalte — past part. bestalt), and from the past fonns has been formed in 
early N.H.G. the verb beflaUen. See Behaghel-Trechmann, p. 11«. 

5M. tiei ^left^le^^t is a biblical term (see Hebrews üi. 10 S>atttm ic^ 
enttfiflet tootbäber tie< Gefd^ted^t..., or Mark ix. 19 C t>u ungMuHgef ®e« 
fd^ted^t...) which seems to mean 'a bad sort of people.' Here it refers 
to the intriguing courtiers of Vienna; in 1. 3511 to men of the stamp of 
Illo and Terzky. In both cases S)ief Oefd^Ied^t is used contemptuoosly. 
It may be rendered *this crew.* See also $iccot. v. i, 1. 4403 SHef 
<9efd^Ie(^t «on !D{ft!(ecn referring to the unscruptdous advisers of Wallen- 
stein, Illo and Terzky. 

086. mit ben S>ra^tmafd^inen feiner JKunfl, lit. ' wire-machines of its art/ 
hence *puppets of its own creation.' In itabale unb Siebe (11. i) some 
people are called contemptuously Gftaoen eine< 9)tanonettenbtaf tl. Com- 
pare @ f ( ao e n feelen and S> r al^ t mafd^inen. 

687. ef...tfut, 'does...it,' e.g. the business, 'suffices.' This is a 
South German idiom instead of which one would write in literaiy 
German gendgt or ^nteid^t or simply ^ilft. 

688. d«, viz. bie« €lefd^Ied^t (1* 584)» the courtiers and the Emperor. 
690. i^re refers to Slatur, and feine and il^m of the foll. line to ®efd^le<^t 

(584). Cp. with this idea the 11. 163^^ of S)et 6)>a3ier9an9. The lines 
583 sqq. have been rendered thus by Hunter : 

For long, ay, tili no more it can, this race 
Makes shift to work with venal, slavish souls, 
And with mere tools and puppets of its craft; 585 

But when at last they near the precipice, 
And the vain semblance will no more avail, 
Then fall they into Nature's mighty hands, 
That giant-spirit, that obeys none eise, 
Knows nought of compromises, deals with them 390 

On her conditions only, not their own. 
698. Äaufe, 'bargain.* See ^icco.t. v. 3, 1. 2609. 
694. fü^n umgreifende, usually ffil^n um fl(^ greifende, 'boldly pro- 
gressing,' *boldly pushing onward,' say *daring and ambitious.' See 
1. 3484. um fid^ greifen is lit. 'to grasp round about oneself,' *to clutch 
at everything within one's reach,* hence in a figurative sense *to spread 
about,* *to extend,' *to progress.' 
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MO. eigene, 'original,* 'independent.' 

608. vor vSiiX ^a^teii, in 1636 during the war against the Count of 
Mansfeld and the King of Denmark. 

aOft. SDeittfd^taiibd ^eife. The old German Empire was divided into 
ten circuits er districts (itveife). 9eucv has here its old monosyllabic 
pronundation, it was in M.H.G. viur, Compare (^ec 1. 334. 

<08. lebe Sanbel^o^it, ie. leben Santelfutften. This was the real 
cause of Wallenstein's fall in 1630, when the £mperor was obliged to 
sacrifice him to the representations and demands of the princes of the 
Empire. 

009. beine< 6nltan« refers contemptuously to the Emperor. 

618. S)em ifl...fo is idiomatic for IDol ifl...fo. %vbx i^...fo means 
'with regard to that...(it) is so.* 

620. ISfaten, e.g. the deposition of the princes of the Empire and 
the unlimited taxation of all the districts of the Empire. 

621. Ctbnnng, f. seems to refer to the Crbnnng te« SReid^el, ' Constitution 
of the Empire.* It has been proposed, but with less fitness, to take 
Ordnung in the sense of SBettortung wHich it has sometimes in the 
writings of Schiller and his contemporaries. In his fine philosophical 
poem S>ie itünfltec Schiller addresses the artists (11. 99 — 100): 9reut 
eud^ ber ehrenvollen 6tufe, | toorauf bte ^o^e Orbnung eu(^ gebellt. 

628. ^etbrec^en, n. pl. viz. gegen bie Otbnungen bei 9tei(^. By means of 
these very *crimes * against the Empire he won the Sür^enmantel ! He 
became a Stei^dfätfl and with this change in his position he also changed 
his politics. See $iccol. Ii. 5, 11. 835 sqq. 

620. S>ie 9tebe ni(^t f ann fein. ni((|t is out of place for the sake of 
emphasis. We should say in ordinary prose baf 3n>if(|rett bit unb i^m von 
9te<^t unb ^flid^t nid^t bie {Rebe fein fann. 

627. S>ie «Summe jie^en is a technical business phrase. bie 6umme, 
* the total.* 

629. By strongly appealing to his belief in the stars, Wallenstein*s 
weak point as she well knows> the intriguing Countess at last prevails 
upon him to take the decisive step at once. 

631. In Goethe*s mysterious feiry-tale of the beautiful lily written 
shortly before this scene and published in Schiller*s ^oten, the decisive 
words are likewise (Sr8 ifl an bet deit, 'the time has come.* 

634. Bobiaf, m. (trisyllabic) is the Greek term (6 jli»dtaiR$f, supply 
KÖKKoi) which is usually replaced by the German a:ietftei«, the circle con- 
taining the twelve constellations through which the sun appears to pass. 

648. This line is the climax of the drama, from this moment Wal- 
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lenstein*s cause is lost and becomes soon more hopeless with every scene. 
This Step is the one which seals his fate. See $icco(. v. i, 1. 3480. 
WaUenstein himself has at once a gloomy presentiment. Cf. 11. 647 sqq. 
And — so soon does revenge foUow his treason — Wallenstein iromediately 
sends for Octavio in order to inform the false friend of the Step just 
taken. This is a stroiig case of tragic irony. 

m\x is ethical dat. and remains untranslated. 

6M. !Dtet Sotot, probably one to ride to Prag, the other to Eger 
1. 832), the third perhaps to Duke Francis of Lauenburg who was to escort 
his wife and daughter to Holland (see 11. 1549 — 50). 

fatteln is used, like f^tcngcn, without its object fya% $fert). 

640. fein refers to the Emperor. The phrase is elliptical, supply 
Itt m\6f gu tiefer 91^ antreibt or something similar. 

647. id^ ertoart' ef, *I am expecting,' * I am prepared.* An interest- 
ing parallel from Macbeth (i. 7) runs thus : 

But in these cases 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, retum 
To plague th' inventor : this even-handed justice 
Commends th' ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own Ups. 

649. »er be« JDrad^en M^nt fdt. Cadmus, the founder of Thebes, 
having killed a dragon, the son of Ares, sowed its teeth : there sprang 
up a host of armed men who at once fought and killed one another with 
the exception of five who were the ancestors of the Thebans. iEetes, 
king of ColchiSy ordered Jason the Argonaut to sow some of the same 
dragon's teeth which Cadmus had not used and which Athena had 
given him, and to fight the men springing up from them. 

662. ^ie l^öfe Hoffnung, *the expectation of evil,' *the anticipation of 
misfortune.' 

unter i^rem «öerjen, *within itself.* Cf. ^iccol. v. i, 11. «453 — 3; 
2B. Sob III. 18, 11. 2133 — ^4. 

663. fo, *therefore.* 

666. Compare the similar ideas $icco(. iii. 8, 1. 1840 ; ii. 6, 1. 692 ; 

m.%t>\>\. 2883. 

bo« ^et}. The true character of a man which influences his actions 
and thereby brings about his fate. 

660. In his ^ieb von ber (Stode Schiller says, 11. 146 — 7: SDo<9 ^^^ 
bed Oefd^de« SAAd^ten | ifl fein eko'get ä3unb ju flechten; and in his ba^lad 
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iDer «ittg bei ^olpfrate« 1. 5a the king of Egypt says SWit grauet »et 
fcet Glittet 9lcitc. Cp. 1. 3585 n. 

[After this scene, in the later part of the moming, Wallenstein 
actually concludes his treaty with the Swedes. Wrangel leaves Pilsen 
immecUately afterwards.] 



Act II. 

After Wallenstein has formally agreed to join the Swedes, Max 
separates himself from him openly, while at the same time Octavio 
secretly induces the majority of the generals to leave him. Buttler 
becomes Wallenstein*s deadliest enemy but remains near him. The 
scenes of this Act take place at Pilsen during the aftemoon of the second 
day, scenes i — 3 at Wallenstein's house, the rest at Octavio's. 

ScfiNE 1. 

M4. er, viz. General Aldringen, called in this drama bet or ®raf 
Slftrtnger. See ^iccot. i. i, 1. «i note. Octavio has received the same 
Information in ^iccot. v. 2, II. 2580 sqq. 

«inj is the chief town of Upper Austria, situated on the Danube, to 
the west of Vienna. 

lAge. This form is due to Schiller's Swabian dialect which prefers 
the subj. of the pret. in the oratio obliqua even in cases where, as here, 
the subj. of the present (liege) would be required by the consecutio Um- 
porum, See ^iccot iil. 4, 1. 1603 note. 

64(6. Stauenberg, now ^fraumberg, is on the Moldau in the "Egac 
district not far from Pilsen. It was the property of the general Count 
Marradas, and Aldringen was Consulting here with Marradas and Gallas. 

668. fpanifc^eti is here, as often in poetry, a dissjilabic word. 

669. 3Ra(l^fl...9ln|latt, *you are...preparing.* See 1. 2209. 

672. Wallenstein knows Octavio's nature and inclination intimately, 
and assigns to him a part for which he is admirably fitted. But he is 
almost inconceivably blind with regard to Octavio*s real feelings to- 
wards him and refiises to believe the wamings of Illo and Terzky. He 
explains the reason of his boundless confidence in Octavio in Scene 3. 

678. in biefem ®)>iet. It was not for want of personal courage. 
At Lützen Octavio had shown the greatest bravery. 

674. rettefl. . .ten e>(|^ein, * save. . .appearances. * 

679. ju t^un (supply ifi), viz. to lead on the troops to mc. 
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680. SUtfv. Octavio is frequently called 9((t<t or bec 9(Ctc by Wallen- 
stein and by the generals. This seems indeed to be his nickname in the 
camp, briefly denoting the impression produced by his ripe judgment 
and skill. See $icco(. I. 4, L 506; il. 6, 1. 887; ill. 3, 1. 141 1 ; iv. 6, 
L 3188; ItD. Sob 11. 853, 1040, 1693, 3037. It may be noted that 
Wilhelm von Wolzogen, a friend of Schiller's youth and in later 
years his brother-in-law, had the same nickname and was called by it 
by Schiller himself although Schiller was his senior by three years. 
Possibly the poet applied to Octavio the familiär nickname half in jest 
to denote the superior diplomatist Wolzogen too had distinguished 
himself as a clever diplomatist on several occasions. 

681. As a matter of fact Wallenstein twice lent his own horses to 
generals who deserted him, ürst to Gallas when he was sent to bring 
back Aldringen (the part here given to Octavio), and aiterwards to 
Octavio when he was sent to bring back Gallas. For the sake of 
dramatic concentration Schiller has given the part really played by 
Gallas also to Octavio. See Introd. 

683. ia, •! hopc,* *I trust.' See 1. 1563 n. 

Octavio leaves without having spoken a Single word to Wallenstein. 
This is the only scene in the drama where Wallenstein and Octavio 
meet privately, and in the only other scene in which they appear 
together (^iccol. 11. 7) Octavio again does not speak to Wallenstein. 



Scene a. 

In a letter to Goethe dated Febr. 27, 1798, Schiller probably refers 
to this fine scene in which a noble, blameless and courageous man, and 
one who has been so far Wallenstein*s devoted friend and enthusiastic 
admirer, dares to call Wallenstein*s deed by its real name to his face and 
tears himself away from his beloved general when he is unable to shake 
his resolution. The passage is as follows : — ©efonbet« bin x^ fco^, eine 
©ituation hinter mir ju ^aben, »0 bie äufgaSe toar, \>a% ganj gemeine motattfd^e 
Urteil übet ba< SBadenfletntfd^e $er(re(^en audjuf)>te(l^en uxCti eine fold^c an fti^ 
ttiviate unb nn))oetif(l^e a^aterie ^oetifd^ unb geiflreid^ ju bemänteln o^nc tie 
9latur te8 aitoratifd^en gu vertilgen... Others refer this passage to iv. 4 bat 
without sufficient reason. In his review of Goethe*s (Srgmont Schiller 
bestowed much praise on the fine scene of the fifth act in which Alva*s 
son Visits Egmont in his prison and the son of Egmont*s bitterest enemy 
openly confesses his love and admiration for the hero. In some respects 
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we have here a parallel scene to it, but this scene is more pathetic and 
impressive. 

eST. 60 MeiM'l bobci, 'tlien it is settled/ Cp. ^iccoL 11. 7, 
11. 1259 sqq. 

695. )nräftnb aitl)uABcn, lit *to practise while testing/ say 'to test 
by practicc* 

696. SBo...ift, *where the problem can be clearly solved.* We 
often say ^^ ^xtvcc^tX ge^t t(in auf or ^oA ^tM^tX gc^t o^ne Sru(^ auf, 
'the problem can be solved without leaving a fraction behind.' 

699. gau) Stands predicatively *whole/ *undivided,' hence 'unhurt.' 
Compare the phrase »on gaitjcm ^«jen, *with all my heart.' 

709. ifl vor^anUn, lit. 'is at hand,* hence 'exists.' Seel 61 n. 

706. Bin i(^ toiQenl, ' I am resolved.* toiQenl is a predicative genitive 
with the force of an adjective or past participle (entf<^toffen, gefonnen). 

711. Very important various readings to the following speeches 
are given in Vollmer's edition (1880) from the acting copies. 

mfinbig, *of age,' is derived from the old technical term fcic a)>htiiti, 
* power,* 'protection.* Hence münbig means *able to protect oneself.' 
^ie SRunt has gone out of use, but mündig, !D{äntet, n. 'ward,' and 
^4^otmunb, m. 'guardian* are commonly used. Max implies that up to 
now he had allowed himself to be gmded entirely by Wallenstein, now 
for the first time he has to dedde for himself« See 1. 1297. 

714. G)mpare Ferdinand*s words to Egmont (Act 5): iDein 9lame 
ivar'd, \>tt mir in meiner crfien 3ugenb gleid^ einem @tern ted ^immetd 
entgegenleud^tete. Cp. 1. 734. 

718. $ev}en means here, as it does several times in this drama, the 
inner voice of conscience. 

727. He is right. It is not an honest war, it is treason. 

728. Cp. ^iccot I. 4, 11. 500 sqq. 

784. t)Ct fefle @tetn bed $oU or ter fefle $olatfletn. The pole-star is 
the last Star in the tail of the Lesser Bear which points to the pole of the 
celestial sphere, i.e. the point in the firmament which remains motionless, 
*fixed* as it were. For this reason it serves mariners as a compass to 
find their way in the night. Compare Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 
Act III. Sc. I, U. 60 — 62 where Caesar says : 

But I am constant as the northem star, 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

737. einge»a(|>fnen, 'grown in,* hence *deep rooted' (eingmuraetten). 
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740. Max 18 afraid that the fascination of Wallenstein's look will 
cause him to wayer in his resolution. See $iccol. ili. 8, 1. 1873. 

7M. ^qA 9ia(l^...ft(l^ ]&efreUso(9lei^...fi(^ befreit ^at. 

760. ^0^eitMi<fenben, *a)igust.' 

768. fU^e, viz. virtue which esteems itself secure without really betng 
so. Hence fi(^e has the meaning of aVi^vi ^xt or toeli^ ^ fite ft(^ ^AU. 

766. ^t gtü(!U(^c 9cf6^l is the right feeling of a good man, the 
happy instinct for all that isr right and good. 

767. ^ettHfen is less nsual than in S^omif Btingm, ' to decry.' Auf, 
m. is 'repute,* hence flSermf, m. *bad repute,' *discredit.' 

768. [tta mAd^ttsc a^ctmögcn, *every great abUity,* *all lofty powers.* 

760. in btv Stei^cit, ie. as soon as a man is permitted to act with 
absolute freedom. Max maintains that vulgär minds will never believe 
that a man absolutely free firom restraint will ever act from noble and 
generous motives. He implores Wallenstein to show that they are wrong. 

761. C^nmad^t, f. (see 1. iii n.), 'impotence' is opposed to flftei^eit 
and refers to those who do not enjoy füll liberty of action but are tied 
down to some prescribed line of conduct. 

mag, ' cares to,' has here alroost the sense of 'dares to.' 
770. treib'« ^ut, lit. ' carry it on to/ ef refers in a general way to 
*your purpose'; say 'bring it to* or *proceed to.* Max does not see 
that a revolt by Wallenstein without the aid of the Swedes woiild be 
a hopeless undertaking. 

776. verirrt, by poetic licence for ftd^ verirrt, verirren is transitive. 

779. This line is a familiär quotation. The general sense of the 
following famous passage is that young people forget that words are 
dangerous instruments which require most carefiil handling. 

780. fc(|toer ft^ ^anb^abt, nrte, *is as difficult to handle as.' fl(^ f^axCt* 
^bt, * is handled.' See 1. 483 n. 

782. JDer JDtnge SWaf, *the judgment of things,* which can only be 
just if it results from the proper understanding of all their properties 
and conditions. Say * things which can only be judged on their own 
merits.' 

786. ^^antaflifd^ fc^te)))>t in, 'drags fantastically in,' say * fantastically 
includes under.* 

786. auf would in ordinary prose follow SBefen. S0efen Stands for 
SeBen>efen, ^erfonen. The word was probably chosen by the poet because 
of its usual contrast with Gad^e. 

787. The lines 787 — 91 are familiär quotations. 

792. 2)a, viz. in the actual world as opposed to the human brain. 
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7W. In the Middle Ages the belief was current that the so-called 
four elements earth, air, fire, and water, were peopled and govemed by 
spirits. The Spirit of Fire was called Salamander; the Spirit of Water, 
Undine; the Spirit of Air, Sylphe; and the Spirit of Earth, Gnom er 
Kobold. Compare the so-called ^ubelfjene in Goethe*s 9aufl, i. 11. 1273 
sqq. Fire was considered to be the most pure of the elements, hence 
the Galamantet was looked upon as the most pure of the Spirits. It was 
actually believed that Salamanders could live in fire and many of these 
reptiles were thrown into the flames. The sense of the passage Is : He 
who can find satisfaction in a life striving after ideal aims can live as 
it were with good and pure spirits in the pure element of fire, i.e. in 
surroundings in which he is able to remain pure and blameless. Max 
is such a man but not Wallenstein. He is a realist, who is attracted 
by what the earth can give and strives after wealth and power and 
makes no profession of maintaining absolute int^rity of character. 

798. tie SSegiettc, *my longings,' for earthly riches and influence. 

799. Compare Schiller's S0ortete<SBa]^n8in which he sa3rs of boS 
®tüd (U. 16— 17) : JDem «Sc^ited^ten folgt t% mit %\tU%Wi, \ S'lld^t bem ®iitcii 
getötet bie (firrbe. 

800. bie @öttli((|en or even btc (Söttet occurs often in Schiller's poetry, 
the style of which is strongly infiuenced by the study of the classics. 

801. atlgemeine ®üter, *goods common to all,' *blessings which all 
may share.* 

803. crrinflt ftc(|, *is gained.* See 1. 483 n. fein, viz. fein irbifc^er. 

806. unterm Xa9e= unter bem Si((|t be< Sagei, *beneath the day,' 
'beneath the earth.' Schiller makes use of the medieval conception 
that evil powers are constantly at work under the surface of the earth, 
who endeavour to ensnare men by ofTers of deceitfiü presents. These 
are wealth, power and other earthly things, by means of which ber Böfe 
@eifl (1. 799), the fatf^e 3Ra4te (1. 805) or «ügengeiflet (1. 8ii)seek to 
bring men down to their low level. Some commentators have mistaken 
the expression unter bem S^age for unter bem <^tmmel, unter bet @onne, 
* under the sun,* i.e. *upon the earth.' 

fc^timmgeartet, lit. ' evil-natured,' hence * malignant.' 

807. mac(|t man fte geneigt, usually fid^ (dat.) is supplied, *does one 
propitiate them.' 

812. berü(fenb=tnbem fle bid^ betüden, *by enticing you.' 
816. Max was much liked by the Emperor. See Saget 1. 1038. 
Cp. also the advice of the Duchess SB. JCob, 1. 2394. 

824. This is an absolute impossibility for a man like Wallenstein. 
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826. Cp. the similar idea $icco(. Iii. 4, IL 1659 — 60. 

827. 3(^1 begleite bi(^. Max does not wish for anything better. Cp. 
$iccot. I. 4, 11. 534 sqq. and III. 4, 11. 1661 sqq. 

880. SDlcUensetgev, m. *mile-indicator,' say 'mile-stone' (9ReUeii|leiii). 

831. dilenben, usually (Sittoten, 'couriers.' See 11. 1733, 4374t a^nd 
cp. SHeitenbe, 1. 17 16. 

832. nad^ $ca9t in Order to win the troops stationed there for his 
plans. See U. 142S sqq. ; na(^ (Sgev in order to instruct the Commander 
of the fortress to make preparations for the reception of Wallenstein's 
r^ments and his Swedish allies. 

883. S0ir ^anbcln, tote imr muffen. This is Wallenstein*s favourite idea. 
It is further explained by him in 11. 953 sqq. 

836. be« is the old genit. of bcr, which survives in poetry and in 
Compounds such as bd^atb, beStocgen, belgteic^en. beffen is a recent forma* 
tion. See U. 1450, 3247, 3538. 

837. bal ^ö<^fte in bcv SBeU, i.e. the title of itaifer. itatfet is the 
Greek form (Katffap) of the name Caesar. It is one of the earliest Latin 
loan-words in German. The Russian Tsaar has the same origin. The 
old German Emperors claimed to be the successors of the Roman 
Emperors (who assumed the name of Caesares) and to be the highest 
princes in the world. In his ballad ^et (Staf von ^al^Sbutg U. 8 — 10 
Schiller describes the coronation of the Emperor Rudolf of Habsburg 
smd says that the seven electors, 

Sie ber ®terne (S^or vxa bie ®onne fid^ fledt, 
Umflanben geft^Aftig ben «^errfcfrei; bcv SBelt, 
S>ie Sütbc be< 9(intel ju ä6en. 

838. toibet 9iom. This is not quite correct and Caesar was not so 
guilty as Wallenstein. Caesar crossed the Rubicon (49 b.c.) on his 
march against Pompeius, his rival for the supreme power, who had 
caused the Senate to take some one-sided measures against him. Hence 
nnbet {Rom means only toibet $ompeiu8 and his party in the Senate. 

840. et toat vetloten=et »Are oertoten gekoefen. The indic. of the 
preterite instead of the past conditional denotes the certainty of the 
result if the condition is fulfilled. Cf. 1. 2725; and SKatia Stuart 
11. 1830 and 2962 ; Sit^ctm Seil 11. 2060 and 3198; Goethe's Torquato 
JJaffo 11. 1462 and 1479. The same idiom occurs in Latin and French. 
See Eve*s Grammar § 569. In prose the structure of this line would 
have been SQBarf et ba« @4»ert »on fid^, fo toat et »ettoten or ^Ätte et ba« 
Sd^toett von fi((| getootfen, fo todte et vettoten getoefen. Cp. 1. 11 94 n. 

S. W. T. 14 
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•iL cmtwafaetc, tiz. Mcia ^cct. A similar verb is oBrüfleii (viz. fli^). 

Mt. fcis •ItUf. Caesar is reported (by Plntarch, eh. 38) to have 
eocoaraged a boatman, wbo had undertaken to convey bim across tbe 
Adriatic bot wished to pat back on accouDt of a violent storm which 
had arisen, by saying to him, **Fear nothing; 70a cany Caesar and the 
fortime of Caesar in yonr boat** Hence (SdfoT vnt fet> <9(&(f has become 
a p r o v e r b ial sayii^. 

\9A OB^tc, i^. the consdonsness of the wrong connected with his deed. 

SCENB 3. 

•M. WaOenstein does not choose to answer Terzky's question but 
betrays, by his asking for Wrangel, that Max*s words have made a deep. 
impression on him. Nevertheless it is not to be assumed that he would 
ultimately have reversed his decision. 

850. m €<^ii>arsc fcttfl, 'the Evil One himself.' Several times in 
this play Schiller has enhanced the tragic effect by a m3rsterious 
allusion to some evil agency by which Wallenstein is being dragged 
on to his ruin. For this reason Colonel Wrangel, the negotiator of 
the fatal union with the Swedes, is made to disappear mysteriously so 
as to excite in superstitious minds a snspicion of diabolical agency. 
S)er €>c^»ar3c or bet fd^Morse aRann is often used as an equivalent to tet 
Söfc, bet Seufcl. 

866. »elfd^eit, ' Italian.' These are not mentioned in 1. 668. On 
ttxlfc^ see ^tccot iv. 5, 1. «137 note. 

864. ba, <when.* 

867. alt cr))toited. See the note to L 91. 

870. (ufl, now usually eben or gerade, gtate. fufl is going out of use. 

878. krum taugt er fcir, *therefore he suits you.' taugen is *to be of 
value.' 

874. laßeifi for 3<^ toetf . See 1. 339 n. ten (ctben, viz. Octavio 
and Max. 

877. JDorn 4m Sluge, lit. *a thorn in the eye,* hence 'an eyesore.* 
Cp. our expression *a thorn in my side.' 

881. 9letgung, supply feine, and compare 1. 304 n. Again in 1. 887 
meiner should be supplied before «rtauJni«. 

888. dr ge^t nid^t oB, * He shall not leave.' 

886. %ix Queflen^erger for ^er Sarrn loon Oueflenberg. (Cp. %fx 
SauenButgec 1. 1550.) See the notes to $icco(. U. i\ and 98. He 
appears in the first two acts ofS)ie ^iccolomini and is always in the 
Company of Octavio. 
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888. One of these secret messengers appears in f^iccoT. v. i. 

898. This is a fine touch of tragic irony as Wallenstein here un- 
consdously proves that the stars do lie — everyone eise except himself 
being convinced that Octavio is betra3ang him. Compare with this line 
Wallenstein's remarks in U. i668 sqq. after he cannot doubt anj longer that 
Octavio has been false to him» and his bitter words to €kiti in Ü. 361 1 — 1 5. 

897. The following account (11. 897 — 943) is a much admired piece 
of poetry and explains at last why Wallenstein throoghout seven acts of 
the great drama relies on Octavio almost to infatuation. With his 
account compare that of Octavio in $tccol. i. 3, U. 360 sqq., and 
the mjrsterious story hinted at by Wallenstein himself in $icco(. II, 
6, 1. 890. 

The first two lines are a familiär quotation. 

898. er refers to Sli^enft^ in aRenfd^ettlebat. According to strict gram- 
mar an adjective or a pronomi should only refer to the whole and never 
to the first part (^a compomid noun. 

S0eItgeifl=bct tie SBelt lenlcnbe Oleifl, \\t Olottl^t. 

901. Sännet Sftton, on Nov. 16, 1633. On Sü|ner see 8agcr L 677 n. 
fUtion, f. This archaic term instead of the ordinary G^Iad^t (which is 
used by the dragoon in the 'Camp') expresses well the stiff and formal 
military language used by the generals in Wallenstein's time. On the 
excessive use of foreign words in the military and diplomatic language of 
the xviith Century and Schiller's deliberate Imitation of it see 1. 334 note. 

906. unterbrach would in prose be placed after 9tuf. It belongs to 
!Ruf as well as to 9tauf4^. 

906. Stunden, f. pl. * patrols.* Äunbc (also 1. 2826) is borrowed fr. 
the Fr. la rmde, Instead of SHunbe the term ^atrouide, f. (1. 4838) is 
likewise used. *To patrol' is \>vt dtuntc tnac^n. S>et Shtnben 9tuf is 
called bte $arote or bie Sofung. 

914. eine grofe JRummer, *some big number.' The expression is 
taken from a lottery in which gamblers pile their money on the chance 
of some particular number tuming up^ In the choice of this comparison 
Schiller may have been influenced by Herder's before-mentioned essay 
^om eigenen Sd^idfat. See 1. i\i note. 

916. beine« (Btä(!e< ^^iff is a not uncommon expression (see the note 
to ter Fortuna i^t Sd^iff in the Sager 1. 430) and especially appropriate in 
this case if one remembers Wallenstein comparing himself with Caesar 
and wishing for his good fortune (see I. 843 n.). 

928. über mit has a different sense from tISer mic^. The former 
expresses that the jumping of the horses went on for some time ov-^ 

14 — 2 
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Ml. cntttKif Mte, yiz. mein ^eet. A similar verb is abräflen (viz. fl<|»). 

848. fei» %\M. Caesar is reported (by Plutarch, eh. 38) to have 
encouraged a boatman, who had undertaken to convey him across the 
Adriatic bat wished to put back on account of a violent storm which 
had arisen, by sajdng to hiin, *'Fear nothing; you carry Caesar and the 
fortune of Caesar in your boat." Hence (Safat unb fein (8(ü(f has become 
a proverbial saying. 

bal anbte, i.e. the consdousness of the wrong connected with bis deed. 

SCENB 3. 

8M. Wallenstein does not choose to answer Terzky's question but 
betrays, by bis asking for Wrangel, that Max's words have made a deep. 
impression on him. Nevertheless it is not to be assumed that he would 
ultimately haye reversed bis decision. 

860. tec ^^X69xyt felBfl, 'the Evil One himself.* Several times in 
this play Schiller has enhanced the tragic effect by a mjrsterious 
allusion to some evil agency by which Wallenstein is being dragged 
on to bis ruin. For this reason Colonel Wrangel, the negotiator of 
the fatal union with the Swedes, is made to disappear mjrsteriously so 
as to excite in superstitious minds a suspicion of diabolical agency. 
^er €^toat}e or \tt fc^ttorje Üßann is often used as an equivalent to tet 
ödfe, \tt a:eufet 

866. toelfi^en, ' Italian.' These are not mentioned in 1. 668. On 
»etfi^ see $iccoI. iv. 5, 1. 1137 note. 

864. ta, 'when.* 

867. alt er))to(tel. See the note to L 91. 

870. luft, now usually eben or getane, grabe. j[ufl is going out of use. 

878. brum taugt et bit, 'therefore he suits you.* taugen is 'to be of 
value.* 

874. JSIDetf for 3<^ loetf . See 1. 339 n. ben (eiben, viz. Octavio 
and Max. 

877. JCorn im 2lnge, lit. *a thorn in the eye,* hence 'an eyesore.* 
Cp. our expression * a thorn in my side.* 

881. 8'letgung, supply feine, and compare 1. 304 n. Again in 1. 887 
meinet should be supplied before (SrrlaubniS. 

888. (It ge^t nti^t ob, * He shall not leave.' 

886. !£>et CueflenBetget for ^et SSoten ^on OneflenBetg. (Cp. %n 
SauenButget 1. 1550.) See the notes to !piccoI. 11. ai and 98. He 
appears in the first two acts of JDie jpiccotomini and is always in the 
Company of Octavio. 
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$88. One of these secret messengers appears in %\uo\. v. a. 

898. This is a fine touch of tragic irony as Wallenstein here un- 
consdoosly proves that the stars do lie — everyone eise except himself 
being convinced that Octavio is betraying him. Compare with this line 
Wallenstein*s remarks in 11. i668 sqq. after he cannot doubt any longer that 
Octavio has been false to him, and his bitter words to Ckni in U. 361 1 — 13. 

897. The foUowing account (11. 897 — 941) is a much admired piece 
of poetry and explains at last why Wallenstein throughout seven acts of 
the great drama relies on Octavio almost to infatuation. With his 
account compare that of Octavio in $iccoI. i. 5, 11. 360 sqq., and 
the m3rsterious story hinted at by Wallenstein himself in $iccot. ii. 
6t L 890. 

The first two lines are a familiär quotation. 

898. er refers to Sßenfi^ in 9)^cnf<|^eiiIeBat. According to strict gram- 
mar an adjective or a pronomi should only refer to the whole and never 
to the first part of a Compound noun. 

aBeItgeift=k>er Ixt SBeU lenfenbe (&tx% bie (Sott^it. 

901. Kätner Sftion, on Nov. 16, 1631. On Sännet see Saget L 677 n. 
^ftion, £ This archaic term instead of the ordinary 6<|»ta<^t (which is 
used by the dragoon in the *Camp*) expresses well the stiflF and formal 
military language used by the generals in Wallenstein*s time. On the 
excessive use of foreign words in the military and diplomatic language of 
the xviith Century and Schiller*s deliberate Imitation of it see 1. 134 note. 

906. unterbrach would in prose be placed after Stuf. It belongs to 
0tuf as well as to Staufc^n. 

906. Stunden, f. pl. * patrols.' SRunbe (also 1. 9826) is borrowed fr. 
the Fr. la ronde. Instead of Stunde the term $atroui((e, f. (1. 1838) is 
likewise used. 'To patrol' is bie Stunbe mac^n. %tt dhtnben Stuf is 
called Wt ^Parole or bie Sofung. 

914. eine grofe 9lummer, *some big number.' The expression is 
taken from a lottery in which gamblers pile their money on the chance 
of some particular number tuming up. In the choice of this comparison 
Schiller may have been influenced by Herder*s before-mentioned essay 
%tvx eigenen @<^i(f fat. See 1. m note. 

918. beinel (Stüifel @(^tff is a not uncommon expression (see the note 
to tet Fortuna i^r ®<^tf in the Sager 1. 420) and especially appropriate in 
this case if one remembers Wallenstein comparing himself with Caesar 
and wishing for his good fortune (see 1. 843 n.). 

928. üBer mir has a different sense firom üBer micf». The former 
expresses that the jumping of the horses went on for some time over 

14 — 2 
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the place where Wallenstein lay while üBet mi<^ means a quickly transi- 
tory movement, *over me and away.* Cp. 1. 3050 : ^o(^ »cg über il^ii 
0e^t tie %txiiQM bet Stoffe ; and Saget 1. 984. 

989. fe(}ten, • leapt, * * swept.* fe^jen used intransitively often denotes a 
sudden and quick movement, einen %9.% machen. ®atf m. in the meaning 
of *leap* is very common, fe^en or anfe^jen, *to put on,* orig. means 
the beginning of a movement, the first leap, hence ' leap * generally. 

988. Cctat)io0, in prose Cctaviol 9(tm or bet Octaviof. 

evmac^' ic^, the suddenness of his waking up is vividly depicted by the 
use of the 'historical present.* Cf. $iccoI. iii. 3, 1. 1507 n. 

980. Üßein S3tubev is an expression of great familiarity. Among the 
generals themselves the address ^etr $ruber is not unusual. See ^iccol. 
IV. I, L 1913. 

986. JDen ® (Reifen, *the dapple-grey,* *your piebald horse.* 

988. The curious coincidence of their dreams strengthens Wallen- 
stein^s conviction that Octavio is the friend destined for him by Fate. 

940. SSannietl is here trisyllabic, which is contrary to the Swedish 
pronunciation of the name. Johannes Ban^r was a famous Swedish 
general under Gustavus Adolphus ; and from 1636 — 39 he was at the 
head of the Swedish troops. He was, however, not present at the 
battle of Lützen. 

941. 93ettet. As a matter of fact Wallenstein^s cousin Count 
Berthold was wounded at Lützen and died soon afterwards at Prag. 

942. This line is a familiär Quotation to intimate that something is 
irrecoverably lost. 

948. Bufall, m. It is not necessary to find a contradiction between 
this passage and the exclamation (Sin Böfer, (öfet Bnfatt in 1. 98. Here it 
means *chance* while in 1. 98 it means *occurrence.' See the Introd. 
p. xxxix. 

944. D^ngefÄ^r from the M.H.G. an gevarey *without a snare,' *sin- 
cerely,* hence also *without evil intention,* *^without a special purpose*; 
ein Dl^ngefÄ^r, *a casual occurrence.* The usual form is now ungefAl^r. 

946. aSetftegcIt...unb »erfcrieft, or unter Srief unb @iegeJ. The phrase 
means *it is absolutelycertain.* Cp. 1. 463. His assurance rests (i) on 
his dream, (2) on the fact that Octavio and he were bom under the same 
Stars («Piccol. ii. 6, 1. 889). 

958. In the rest of the scene the lines are connected by means of 
altemate rimes. Schiller uses them after the model of Shakespeare 
in Order to mark forcibly the end of a scene and of a resolute and im- 
pressive speech. See the Introduction to Part I. p. xxix. § 9. 
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961. toie ^tttti..Mttitn^ usually »ie be< ^tttH..MtVitn. This con- 
struction occurs very frequently in Schiller*s poetiy and is a peculiarity 
of his poetic style. This ose of the genit. without the def. art. before a 
noun qoalified by it is permissible in prose only in the case of a proper 
name, e.g. (8otte< Steii^. On other cases see Saget 1. 594 n. and SS. Sob 
U. 971, 1544, 1691, «597, 3175. 

9SS. fein aRt!to!o<mul. The term SD^Httotoliiiitf is borrowed from the 
Greek and means 'the world in miniature.' . Here it denotes the inner 
life of the individual as contrasted with the totality of human life (Üßafro« 
fo<mul). 

9M. ®ie is accus, gaiifetnb, *with its jugglery.' 

969. See 1. 833: SDit ^anbettt, tt)ie »it muffen. 

SCENE 4. 

Scenes 4 — 6 are a counterpart to i. 5 (Wallenstein and Wrangel), 
being the steps taken by the Imperial party to frustrate Wallenstein's 
treacherous designs. They form also a contrast to the fourth act of ^ie 
tßiccolomini. As Schiller could not represent on the stage all the 
Interviews in which Octavio won over Wallenstein*s generals, he has 
selected two of the most interesting and important ones, to serve as 
typical instances. These are the impetuous Isolani and the choleric 
Buttler — the quickness and the strength of the army ($iccoI. 1. 1, 1. 96) — 
who are won over by Octavio by very different means. 

The introductory Scene 4 is missing in the acting copies, and is 
fonnd only in the printed editions of the play. It shows Octavio^s great 
care and foresight. The soldiers stationed in the court are, however, 
not required, as Isolani and Buttler yield without compulsion. 

961. itommanbOi n. is here used in the concrete sense of * detach- 
ment,' *guard,' but it occurs more frequently as an abstract in the sense 
of 'command.' See 11. 75, 814, 1554* .Jlommanbo here means a small 
detachment of men summoned to carry out a special order. 

962. bi4, *I hope.' See 11. 46, 131. 

964. The Regiment commanded by General Tiefenbach takes more 
than once the part of the Emperor against Wallenstein. See 11. 1598, 
1644, and 3250; and cp. Saget 1. 840, and note to 1. 1001. 

966. @i(9 niemanb. This can be taken in two ways, viz. either 
supply ia^t nientanb (acc.) ftc^ setgen, 'let nobody show himself/ or Saft 
fie niemonb (dat.) ftc^ geigen, *let them not show themselves to anyone.* 
The latter seems to be the better construction. 

967. fc^arf, 'closely,* *strictly.' 
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970. Aatf tt(f y m. itattui with the stress on the first syllable is now 
quite unusoal but Aatt äl with the stress on the second syllable U 
sometimes used. Both represent the French ccUcul which in its tum is 
derived from the Lat. cakulus (*reckoning,* orig. *little stone'). itathtl 
represents the Latin fonn and accentuation, JlaUäl the French. Instead 
of JtaltuI we usually say aScvec^nung, f. Cf. 1. 2860. 

»71. Äaifcrl. See 1. 954 n. and 1. 3175. 

tal 0^tct ifl gtofi, *the play is high,' 'the stake is heavy.* 

SCENE 5. 

975. eoiri lolflcl^n, *Is it to come oflf?* *is a blow to be Struck V 
979. ®ett...$robc, now usually 6tcttt...^toBe, *put me to the proof.' 

979. t>a9 SBette...fu(|»en is a common idiom for {liefen, meglaufen. 

980. get^att, usually gc^anbelt. Wallenstein had just paid Isolani*s 
gambling debts for the third time. See $iccot i. i, 11. 60 — 64 and 
SB. So^, 1. 1619. 

987. bo<^, *pray.' 

988. 9l((e ^eutf(^en. Schiller emphasises their lojralty just as he has 
emphasised it in Sieico (v. 4) when the German body-guard remains 
faithfiil to the old Duke Andreas Doria of Genoa whüe his Italian 
countrymen conspire against him. 

998. runb unb nett, *bluntly and plainly.' On runb see ^tccot. iv» 
4, 1. 1993 (@agt'l tunb ^etaul). nett, fr. the Fr. net (fr. Lat nitidus^ 
*shining/ *bright'), 'clear,' means 'piain,* but this is now quite unusual 
except in combination with runb. The more usual meaning of nett is 
•pleasant,* *nice.* The combination of tunb and nett in the sense of 
'piain,' 'outspoken' occurs again in 1. 3194. 

1001. ^tta'% gufommt, 'to whom it belongs,* *who has a right.' 

t^un. The usual phrase is eine Sftage wx einen fetten or tickten. 

1004. It is Strange that Schiller has put the Imperial order into 
some sort of metre. It is not very smooth probably because the poet 
wished to distinguish versified prose from the dialogue proper. . 

atl, 'accordingly,* Stands here, as it often does in older Genn. for 
atfo, M.H.G. al sd * quite so.* We should now say either «tfo, fo or 
ba^et, be«^att. See ?(JtccoI. iv. i, p. 134 (Pitt Press Series). 

1008. mcLäf Qruc^, usually flatte (&u6f...ah or simply ^^ »finft^ (in(^ 
(Släd. See 1. 445 n. 

1018. bem Äaifet atfc^toören, 'break your oath to the Emperor,* 
'renounce allegiance to the Emperor.' In 1. loao aKojeflÄt is the dative. 
Cp. 1. 2317. A diflferent construction (with the accus.) occurs 1. a438. 
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Cp. also the phrase fein o^efi^iMvniev (or oBgefagtct) 9<is^» '*n enemy 
who has renounced all dealings with a man,* which tbos becomes an 
equivalent to fein gefc^ioorcnn 9eiitb *his swom enemy,' 'bis profetsed foe.* 
1021. ^&tt' ül, the subj. denotes tbe unreality. 'When do you say 
that I...said so?* 

1029. @<^elm, m. Stands here again in tbe old sense of *villain' 
(^nrfe), *traitor.* See tbe notes to $iccoI. iv. 7, 1. laii ; v. i, L 1191, 
and fB. ICob U. 1073, 3^34. In tbis play 6<^clin is mostly equiralent to 
9)enatec. 

1030. Tbe secret order and Qctavio's finnness suffice to bring round 
tbe 'faitbfiil Isolani* (^iccoL 11. 7, 1. 1176), but tbey fail to impress tbe 
Stern Buttler. Wallenstein's opinion of Isolani's desertion is expressed 
in III. 7, IL 1619 sqq. 

1081. in (Sutem or gntnnllig, 'witb good grace.' 

1088. (eichten 9[xv£iffi^xi, viz. tbe Croats, wbose Commander be was, 
and tbe cbasseurs (^olfifc^ SAger). See 1. 1561. 

1037. tfetenft mir'f...l&eim itaifer, 'Do not fail to mention to tbe 
Emperor.* mir'!, tbe el refers to tbe following ime... gefunden (^H). 
mit is tbe dative of interest; 'mention it in my fiivour.* 

1013. toAr' mit au(9...entf(^ia))ft, 'even if I sbould bave let slip,' 
'even if I may bave uttered.' 

lOM. liietn for ftBet ben is colloquial and is, as a rule, avoided in 
higber diction. See 1. 1041 and nntetm 11. 806, 1800. 

SCBNE 6. 

Witb tbis scene compare ^ie $iccoIomini, Act nr. Scene 4. 

10Ö8. ge^etn, viz. tbe nigbt of tbe banquet. See $icfo(. iv. 6, 
U. 3x68 sqq. 

lOSft. SBo^tgat, *Possibly even.' 

1066. ienet Snnfi^, viz. tbe wish of a good mutual understanding. In 
tbe stage manuscripts Octavio bad even desired Buttler to sbare bis 
comfortable quarters at Pilsen but bad met witb a cold rdiisaL 

1000. Tbe pbrase in fllci^nuttg (ringen or in dtec^nung ^eOen or simply 
anrechnen (sometimes jute^^nen) means 'to put down to someone's 
account.' Cp. anf fllei^nung fe|en, 1. 65. 

bie is to be read witb a special stress *tbat.' bie is bere demonstra- 
tive, wbich is tbe primary signification of tbe defin. article. See tbe 
note to $totog 1. 40; and in JBS). Xob IL 581, 3484. 

lOtS. a^Hf oet^Anbniffe, n. pl. Octavio binU tbat conceming a matter 
of importance Buttler may bave been misinformed, at tbe same time 
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furnishing him with an excuse for leaving Wallenstein and holding out 
an assurance of pardon from the Emperor. 

1066. See $i(cot l. i, 1. 41. 

1066. ^Att' i(9...3U geBcn. By using the subj. Octavio intimates 
politely that he has the wish and is in the position to give advice. 

1071. teuer, 'dear,* 'precious,* 'diflficult to obtain,' *scarce.* Cp. 
1. 1803 and the saying tf uter 8t ot ifl teuer. 

1074. Wallenstein had informed Octavio first of all. See L 658. 

1080. unfu^tBarer, invisible to Wallenstein, who so far is completely 
in the dark as to their plans. 

1081. erflArt i^n in t>ie 91(^t, 'declares him to be an outlaw.' See 
the Introd. p. xxi. This 9l<^t, f. 'outlawry,* *attaihder' is not the same 
Word as 9l<^t, f. «attention,* *heed.* The former is M.H.G. ähU (with 
long a), the latter M.H.G. ahte (with short a, derived fr. the verb 
M.H.G. ahUn^ O.H.G. aht^ 'to notice,* *to consider'). From the 
former 9l(^t is derived the verb deuten = in bie ac^t etHAren (^iccot v. i, 
1. 3500; laiD. Sot in. IG, 1. 1739; ^^* ^* ^ H47)! A Compound of S(<^t 
(with the inorganic I commonly found in the case of femin. nouns) is 
«(^tlBrief, m. 1. 3513. 

1090. rafc^ corresponds here exactly to our *rashly.' 

1099. 3>ant vom ^aul JÖfheic^ used to be a &miliar quotation in 
diplomatic Prussian drcles alter Herr v. Vincke had quoted them 
ironically in 1850 in the Prussian Chamber. During the reign of the 
Emperor Maximilian I. the house of Habsburg was first called ^aul 
jC>ftervet<^ (1. 3124); this designation became common under the de- 
scendants of the Emperor Ferdinand I. Cp. f))an*f($e !X)anf^Tfeit (1. 1919) 
and 11. 3149 sqq. 

1102. %\c fui^tet torum nac^ (or 3l^r famet torum ein), 'you petitioned 
for it.* 

1106. The Story here related by Buttler is also mentioned in the 
fourth book of the History^ but with regard to lUo. The motive of 
Wallenstein is said to have been the same, vlz. to estrange the general 
from the Emperor. It is not said that lUo ever leamed that Wallen- 
stein had duped him. The story seems to be devoid of any historical 
foundation ; it is in fact most likely one of the many malicious inven- 
tions of Wallenstein^s enemies. Schiller has, however, made use of the 
Story as it was an excellent dramatic means of bringing Buttler round, 
whose offended pride and ambition caused him, when all other motives 
had failed, not only to leave the cause of Wallenstein but to seek for 
merciless revenge. Nevertheless it is clear that this iütrigue — the only 
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one of its kind occurring in the whole drama — Flowers the character of 
the hero. But Schiller did not intend bis Wallenstein to be altogether 
^eat and free from blame in bis conduct towards bis generals. Tbis is 
also seen in the despicable trick by wbicb be consents to be put in pos- 
Session of tbe signatures of the generals. ($icco(. 11. 6, L 909.) 

1112. tnciitclgtctc^en, 'my equals,* *my fellow-officers.' In middle 
High German we find mtn geltche^ 'tbe equal of me.* In tbe forms 
tneinel, beinti, feinel, etc., tbe 'tl bas been erroneously added to mein, bcin, 
fein wbicb really represent tbe old genit. tntn^ etc. In early xvitb 
Century German tbere occur sucb pbrases as man fant be< SRatil tf (eic^tt 
nic^tj v^QiXi fanb fein (9(ei(|^en nic^t, 'one did not find tbe like of bim,' *one 
did not find bis like,' fein being tbe genit. of er. By tbe side offein 
®Ieic^en tbere occurs in tbe xvitb Century feinel Oleic^en, and tbe pbrase 
is now used only in tbis stereotyped form. 

1120. @<^a(^. In bis rage Buttler makes use of exaggerated 
expressions. See Saget 11. 440 sqq. ; $iccot IV. 4, 11. 3006 sqq. ; and 
tbe note to ^Piccol. i. i, p. «31. 

1127. ein ®))aniet. Tbis expression is cbaracteristic of tbe batred 
with wbicb Wallenstein's fiiends regarded tbe Spaniards and tbe Court 
party. Cp. 1. 1865. 

1128. 3unfer is used bere in a conteroptuous sense. Say *stripling.' 
1186. ^urt^ dufaU. Of course Octavio bad been fiimisbed with the 

letter on purpose to win Buttler back by means of it. See ^iccol. i. 3, 
U. 284 sqq. 

1161. WxiXüy n. 'means,' say 'instrument' (SBerfjeug, n.). 

1160. See $iecot i. i, 46 sqq. It is a clever stroke of tbe Court 
to give tbe regiment to Buttler, wbo will now be sure to use it against 
Wallenstein. And at tbe same time by confirming bis appointment as 
Major General, tbe Emperor confers upon Buttler an bonour similar to 
tbe one refused before. Thus *tbe wrong* done bim is 'made good.' 

1169. By allowing tbis exclamation of Buttler's to pass without 
remark aud changing tbe subject of conversation Octavio undoubtedly 
encourages Buttler in bis murderous intent In vain does be attempt 
to justify bimself at the end of tbe play (v. 11, 11. 3784 — 5), be is 
morally guilty of Wallenstein's murder. See Buttler's words 11. 3785 — 6 
and 11. 3804 — 3809. Line 3758 does^not prove mucb against it. 

1172. ^iel anbte, now usually iBtete antere. Their names are men- 
tioned 11. 5, 1. 989; iii. 6, 11. 1567—8. 

1179. 3(^ tatf (S^(^ traun, viz. as far as his loyalty to tbe Emperor 
is concemed. 
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IIM. The idca of a good or goaidian ai^d occnrs several times in 
OUT drama, et %\tt9\. v. i, 1. 3189; SB. Sob iv. is, L 3173. 

118S. laoUni attempts at ooce to re-ingradate himselH He may 
haTe heard of lUo's threats 0- 8S3). 

IIST. fitOtea »tt, *am I to think that we shoold.' Cp. 1. 1309. 

SCENB 7. 

Max is U b<r ^cftigfleii OeaiiMbciMgttng as he comes directly from his 
conversatioa with Wallenstein (ii. 1). 

UM. tarn for i»ftft...9etomineK. The indic. of the preterite Stands 
here again instead of the past conditional in order to indicate that the 
result feared has actnally occurred (M i^ ba^in gdommen), while ^itbc fitly 
denotes that things do not 'stand' otherwise, that the wished-for State 
of things has not been attained. For fam see 1. 840 n. toor and cp. Eve,. 
Grammar § 569; Whitney, Grammar § 33a, i, e; Brandt, Grammar 
§ 340> 3* ^ ftünbe see L 396 note. 

1196. ittaft, f. 'strength* Stands here for IHnflufi, m. 'inflnenoe.' 

ISOl. ^»...«ctbctbefi «nl, 'yoa are raining us.' There are two verbs 
«€rba:(en in Gennan. The original (strong) one makes in the second 
pers. ind. pres. fcu ocrbtrb^, *you are ruined,* while the later derived 
(weak) verb makes ba ocrberBcft 'you are ruining.* In modern Gennan 
the form berberbe^ (pret. »etbcrbte) is very rarely used and either replaced 
bj the strong bettttbfl (which is, however, not considered to be good 
literary Gennan, see Heintze, Gut Deutsch^ p. 4a) or, usually, by the 
phrase bu ^üt)efl «nf im SSerbcrben. 

1205. ^iatergangeii, *deceived,* by hiding his evil plans from him. 

1209. bil ba^n, 'so far,' viz. bil §u SBaUenflein« Slbfad, bt< ec x^t 
tne^r ^xM fatitt. 

1210. Octavio is rewarded for his Services with the rank of Sfttft. 
See the last line of the play. So far Max is right, but in his excite- 
ment he forgets to treat his father with due respect. His suspicion is 
unfounded. Schiller did not intend to represent Octavio as actuated 
by any base motives. See the Introd. pp. xlii, xliii. 

1212. bie SRatut, *my nature,' 'my character.* On the use of the 
def. article with the sense of a possessive pron. see 1. um. and U. 12 13, 
1343, 1334. 3559. 

1218. freie, viz. ' free from suspicion,' 'guileless' (unbefangene, orglofe). 

1216. 6ie, viz. Thekla. yci, 'surely.' See 1. 683 n. 

1220. In prose unentmet^te would be placed before Ort and in bct 
flnenf«^>ti<^feit after Ort. 
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1231. a)?enf(^n(|»rett, f. is here equivalent to Stenfi^^U, not to ^itina« 
nitdt. in ber anenfc^Ii^ffett, ' in human nature.' 

12S8. loaf menft^i«^ i^, * what can be done by a man.' Cp. 1. 3318. 

1280. ^ttitti means bere the * inner feeling.' In otber passages of 
this scene, and also in ii. 1, 1. 718, it has the meaning of ' conscience.' 

1242. ^^mtti bM %otH, i.e. tötli^eit Ck^metj fytt Stettnnng auf immet). 

12i8. Idfcn, because the most intense grief is ftwt or ftancpff^fi. 

12i7. This line is highly characteristic of Max and also of his 
beloved Thekla. Each of them 13, in Schiller's philosophical language» 
eine f(^öne 6eeU whose feelings are so refined that they cannot be led 
astray by foUowing the impulses of their inner consciousness. In the 
most difficult decisions Max knows that he can confidently listen to the 
inner voice in his heart Cf. 11. 1161 — 63. And when finally he is 
afraid that his feeling may get perplexed too, he confidently appeals 
(1. 1303) to the 'unerring and pure heart of Thekla.' 

1240. kOf botf « nif^t benfen has here the sense of * I dare not think it/ 
not 'I am not allowed' or *I need not think it.' In this case \ä^ batf 
has taken the place of the old ic^ bar, t(| tat, 'I dare,' which was already 
dying out in the xviith Century. Instances of this use occur in German 
writers down to the present Century. 

1250. bi(^...vetfauf|t. The price would be Thekla's band. Cf. 
IL 1309 sqq. 

1268. 60 for (SrBenfo, *just as.' 

1204. \äf \t^\ 'I shall see.' His gloomy presentiment is actually 
fulfilled, but in a different way from what he expects. Max does not 
leave the good cause, but dies gallantly at the head of his r^;iment 

1260. beinet, viz. beind 9lamenl. I shall never do anything of which 
a Piccolomini ought to be ashamed. See 1. 135 1. 

1267. Sot^ringen, %oHansi, Zit^tvAa^ are infantry regiments calied 
after their leaders. Cf. 1. 1578. The SufvoR is mentioned 1. 3031. 

1270. On the glorious end of the Pappenheimers see 11. 3054 sqq. 

1274. anetn @o$n. After the general and the representative of the 
Emperor has spoken, the &ther takes leave of his son. 

1277. »et^üttt, *wrapped up,* *veiled.' 

After 1279. nac^ vetfc^iebenen leiten is Sj^mbolical. 

With this scene the piccolomini originally ended in the acting 
copies. See Introd. p. xiv. The action of the play firom the beginning 
of the Saget to this point occupies 36 hours. During the following 
night most of the generals leave with their r^ments. 
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Act iii. 

In the actiiig copies fBaUcii^einf Xob b^;aii with this act. See 
Introd. p. xiii. The various scenes of this unusually long act take 
place at Pilsen doring the morning and forenoon of the third day. See 
the Table, Introd. p. xiy. During the course of this act everything 
tums against Wallenstein, he learns that most of the generals have left 
him, that Octavio has deceived him, that Prag is lost, and, at the end of 
the act, part of his troops revolt openly against him, and Max also leaves 
him, taking fonr r^ments with him. 

SCENE I. 

This scene is in some respects a continuation of $tccot iii. 4 — 6. 
These latter scenes are supposed to take place immediately before the 
great banquet of the generals late in the aftemoon of the first day. 
Hence Thekla has not seen Max during the whole of the second day. 
This scene must be supposed to take place rather early in the morning 
as the Camp is still perfectly quiet (cf. 1. 1417). 

S^efta. Wallenstein*s daughter (whose real name was Maria Elisa- 
betha and who was only fourteen years old) was in fact residing at this 
time with the Duchess, her mother, at Brück on the Leitha. For the 
reason why Schiller introduced her into his drama see Introd. pp. xlv« 
xlvi. 

9rAiiletn von 9leu(ruttttt Thekla*s devoted lady-in-waiting, is a ficti- 
tious character. 

1284. »Ar' i(^...sab' ed, 'am I to think that I am... that there are.* 

1290. Note that the scene ends with an unfinished line and that 
the rest of the line begins the next scene. This is done in order to 
mark the quick continuation of the action. See iii. ^ and 3 ; 6 and 7; 
V. 6 and 7, and !(Jtccot. iii. 2, 3, 4. 

Scene 2. 

1800. Xiixii \tt Üßuttcr intern instead of nac^ tem t>et (or dutet) SDhttter. 
i^vcm is of course pleonastic, ber SDtutter is the genit. For this colloquial 
expression, which is not admissible any longer in good German, see 
Sager 11. 410 and 740, and ^Piccot. iv. 11. 2058 and 2129. 

1807. e« fielet bei (Su(^=(Sl fielet in (Srurer ®e»alt, (S« ^Angt »on Cn«^ 
«b, * It rests with you.* Cf. 1. 390 n. 

1811. SBtauc^t*« bagu meinet? See 1. 124 n. 

1824. bie aRetnung= meine or unfre SWeinunfl. See 1. 11 1 n. 
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1827. Ungtim^f, m. *want of consideration/ *injury,* 'insult.* 
(9Iimyf, m. itself, which originally meant 'suitableness/ is now larely 
used, but the adjective gliiii))^^, *geDtle,* 'kind' and the verb «cntn* 
glim^fen, 'to dispaiage' (see Saget 1. 595) are not uncommon. 

1381. !Dht famt, 'together with,' often speit mitfamt (or mitfammt) 
with the stress on the second word, is a pleonasm instead of the usual 
mit or the poetic famt (1. 3638) ; here mit intensifies fomt, which by itseU 
means *together with.' It is in M.H.G. samt^ older sament with 
inorganic /• 

O meine SRuttev ! This exclamation shows Thekla's unselfishness. 
Her first thonght is of her mother. 

1385. !£>ie SReinung, viz. SHe öffentliche !D{. See $iccol. ii. 6, 1. 883. 

1888. iammcrvoae has here the tinusaal meaning of ung(ü({felige» 
*unhappy,* not the ordinary one of erbArmlic^e, *pitiable,' e.g. ein 
iammetvoller ^tn\6i» 

18i6. tie falte Gc^tedenl^anb. This expression seems to be a re- 
miniscence of Goethe*s S^^igenie i. 3 where we read of (Slenb, bol leben 
®<|»»eifenben... | mit faltet, fcember @(^te(f enl^anb erwartet. The same 
expression was subsequently used again by Schiller in ^ie Staut von 
SKeffina IV. 4, 11. 2308 — 9, when Isabella says: 

(Sl 3ie^t mxSf graufenb ^in unb jiel^t m\äf fc^aubetnt 
a)Ht tunflet faltet ©c^tecfenl^anb gutäff. 

1846. fc^aubetnb has here and 1. 1451 a causative sense, 'exdting 
horror. * Cf. 1. 1 384 n. 

1848. \>qA 6ange SSotgefu^l. See Thekla*s monologue, ^iccol. ill. 9. 
In the scenes ?(Jiccol. 11. 3 and iii. 4 her peace of mind is, however, not 
yet troubled. 

1849. tie Ungläfflfteme. Note the use made of astrological ex- 
pressions by nearly everyone in Wallenstein's surroundings. Cp. 11. 639, 
734» ^435* 2850 and others. Of course the expression is here only used 
figuratively. 

1854. @o, 'in that way,* *then.' 

1857. Id^t with the direct object is poetic formlA^t. See 1. 416 n. 
»on einem laffen, *to give a person up,* is quite common. 

1868. bet Ungtü(fU(^e! Again she thinks of his and not of her own 
fate. See 1. 1331 n. 

1862. SU |iet, viz. ju f äffen or nötig. He musi leave us; he has no 
Option. 
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SCENE 3. 

1866. fi^nif^ft, *liable to be frightened/ 'timorous.' 
1870. This refers to the Imperial message delivered by the Baron of 
Questenberg ($i(coL 11. 7) that Wallenstein. should send eight regiments 
of cavalry to accompany Don Fernando, Infant of Spain and Cardinal 
of the Catholic Church, on bis way from Milan to the Netherlands. 
The regiments petitioned to be left with the rest of the army, and 
Wallenstein told Questenberg that he saw through the Court intrigue to 
weaken his army. See 8ager 11. 690 sqq.; !(Jiccot. u. 7. 
1878. ijl'l aul, *it is over,* * all is over.* Cp. 1. «057. 

1876. ^afät would not be used now with rul^ig but barüBcr or \ti* 
mgcti ; nor would tavor be used. We might say bavor feib nic^t bange. 

1877. ber...9Rann, * that unbending and stem man.* 
1881. treibt is used intransitively, 'tums round.' 

1884. ^urjbro^enb and f<|»»inbeXnb seem to qualify 9tanbe and not et. 
fc^ioiiibeltib, 'dizzy,' has here the sense of 'causing giddiness* which it 
has in the common phrase eine [(^»inbelnbe ^o^e, ' He ever drew me on 
along the precipitous edge of an abyss which threatened min and caused 
giddiness.* Cf. 1. I346n. 

188Ö. «a^ btt...ni(^t »erleiben, 'do not allow yourself...to be pi^t out 
of conceit with...,' *do not conceive an aversion to.* 

1387. ben @tanb, viz. ben (S^eftanb, 'wedlock.' The Duchess and 
Thekla had been summoned to the Camp under the pretext that the 
princess was to be married. See $tcco(. 11. 2, 11. 639 sqq. 

1889. This is indeed tragic irony, as Thekla has just discovered that 
her hopes of marriage will be ruined for ever. 

1392. 3ebn)ebe has here, as several times in the drama ((ßiccoL l. 4, 
1. 428; III. 8, 1. 1794), the meaning of 3ebe. Originally iebtocber, 
M.H.G. ietweder^ from ie dewedery means *each one of two.* The 
M.H.G. deweder means *the one or the other of two,* the prefixed ie 
*ever' tums this into *the one and the other of two.* See 1. 1854. 

1394. S)tr toirb is poetic for 3)it »irb ju teit, *to your share will fall.' 
See «IJiccot. i. 4, 1. 412 and ©. JCob 1. 1835. 

1401. This line may be taken to refer to Wallenstein's successes in 
the wars against Venice, King Frederick V. of Bohemia, Count Mans- 
feld, and King Christian IV. of Denmark. 

1406. argtoöl^nifc^ and flnfler are adjectives referring back to Öeift. 
9lrgtt)ö^nif(^ because the Emperor had suddenly sacrificed him to his 
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1408. tett tunfclit itänflen, i.e. astrology. As a matter of fact 
Wallenstein^s predilection for astrology showed itself previous to 163a 

1409. v^ Beglüfft, seil. ^aBen, 'have ever yet made happy.' 

1410. dncm has the stress. 'Others see it in another ligbft.' 
1418. Sßal i(^ fagm Xati^t ? Stands here elliptically for SBaf mar tu, 

talic^... ? As a rule it is used not as an interrogative but as a relative 
«lUpse: fi^ol i(^ fagcn »oOte (ift bie<). 

1422. Sia ge^en, *is about to go.' See 6ic »itt flerben 1. 1675. 



SCENB 4. 

This fiunily scene contrasts strongly with the ontbreak of the storm 
immediately following it. But even this scene is much less idyllic and 
much more tragic than the family scenes $i(€o(. ii. 5 and 4. Wallen- 
stein does not resort to his family circle merely in order 'to spend a 
cheerful hour' with his dear ones, but he comes to inform the Duchess 
of his rupture with the Emperor. 

1427. flitt, all the more as most of the regiments have left secretly. 

14S7. aßöttct=a:riH)^)cn (l. 1436). See 1. 337 n. 

1446. bct «ögengeifl. Cp. 11. -811 — 11. We are reminded of the 
witches in Macbeth and of Banquo*s words (i. 3): 

But 'tis Strange: 
And oftentimeSi to win us to our härm, 
The instruments of darkness teil us truths ; 
Win US with honest triiles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 

This is another case of tragic irony. Wallenstein is deaf to the tnie 
waming spirit, and calls it lyingand mischievous. Imelmann haspointed 
out an interesting parallel in Herder's before-mentioned essay. See 
1. ai2 n. 

1447. (etrügtid^e is unusual instead of (cträgerif:^ or ttögmfc^e. 

1461. It is the consciousness of his base action which makes Wal- 
lenstein uneasy and almost afraid in the presence of the stem old soldier. 
The wrong which Wallenstein has actually done to Buttler and which is 
here not atluded to is, however, very much greater than the wrong 
for which he reproaches himself. It is not probable that Illo is aware 
of Wallenstein's intrigue in the matter of the letters, and in fact the 
whole passage seems hardly consistent with the truth of such an intrigue. 

1462. fi^aufccrnb, *and makes me shiver.' See 1. 1346 n. 
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1460. He does not count Octavio and Max who were informed the 
day before. 

1462. einmal, 'for once,* 'this once.' 

1466. fie, viz. the Duchess. Cf. 1. 1539. 

1469. Sortigfeit, f. viz. her skill in playing the guitar. 

1478. ten (Öfen 3>amon. Compare the case of David*s being sum* 
moned to play the harp before Saul in order to drive away the evil 
spirit which the Lord sent to trouble him. 

1476. beinern, in prose beinen. The dative is here a dat. of interest» 
'let your father hear (for his enjoyment) a specimen of your skill.' 

1488. Saunen, f. pl. 'caprices.' Saune, M.H.G. lüne^ comes orig. fr» 
the Lat. luna, 'moon'; in M.H.G. it means *phases of the moon,^ 
•changeableness of fortune,' 'instability of humour,* *caprice.' Cf. in 
French avHr des lunes^ and the Engl. *lunacy,* etc. The word is an 
interesting relic of the medieval belief in the influence of the moon 
on the disposition of the mind. 

1487. Wallenstein had not seen hb danghter for many years. See 
$iccol. II. 3, 11. 714 sqq. 

1488. el...DetrAt. The Countess does not dare to inform Wallenstein 
of the Chief reason of Thekla's behaviour. 

1494. 3>iefe äüetfe. Thekla had fallen in love with Max Piccolomini 
during the time he escorted the ladies from Carinthia (1. 1541) to Pilsen. 
See ^iccol. i. i, 1. 31. 

1499. 3(1 fcet 3unge tott? 'Is the youngster mad?* seems almost 
too colloquial but by the side of the loftiest and boldest poetic tums 
Schiller has often introduced familiär expressions which produce 
a good effect in their place and prevent the diction of the play from 
becoming too formal and untrue to real life. See the note to 1. 348. 

1600. Slun-^^öten. This refers to $tccot ili. 8, 11. 1770 sqq. 

JDie gftieb Wnbeiin, say * Friedland*s daughter. * Wallenstein thinks only 
of the advantages which the union with Thekla woold have for Max. 
He cares nothing for the affection of the young couple for each other. 

1601. ^et (Einfall gefAttt mit is of course ironicaL 

1612. ($tbam, m. is a more poetic term than the usual ^toiegerfo^n 
or S^termann. 

1518. auf (Sttto^jenl a:^tonen. See ?(JiccoI. ii. 3, 11. 751—3. (lttto)>enf, 
in foreign femin. proper names we find a double form of the gen. sing. 
either in *% or in »en«, e.g. (S»a, ((val or (5»enl; 3U>^tobite, 9l|)^bite< or 
Olpl^tobiten«. But ^9.%, Gttto))a« is now more common. Latin inflexion 
is occasionally, though now very rarely, found, e.g. (5»ae. Cf. k 1966. 
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1616. mit. . .foflen. foflen takes either mir or mi(^; in older Germ, 
the accus, was more frequent. Schiller uses both cases and seems to 
prcfer the dat. See 1. 3435 and Goedeke, Critical Ed. v. Ixv— Ixyi. 

1028. Here Wallenstein's selfish ambition is most clearly expressed. 
By it he not only ruins himself bat the happiness of all those nearest to 
him, his wife» his danghter, his friend Max. 

1624. WiH \t%* \äf ttan, *I stake everything,' is a gambling tenn. 
Compare the phrase an or auf eine itarte fetten. 

1627. tvaS fl(^ gern ^ot nnb liebt, 'those who love one another.* 
Notice the idiomatic use of the sing, of the neuter pronoun and cp. 
Schiller's «ieb »on \>tx ®Io(f e, L 193: äffe« rennet, rettet, jCflc^tet. 

1628. fein Bürgerlii^, *in the true boorgeois fashion.* In this and 
some other expressions such as fein langfsm, fein ffluberlii^, fein fromm, 
the adv. fein (which is unaccented) has the colloquial sense of *truly* or 
'very.' The adv. ^übf(^ is used in the same sense. Börgerli(^ signifies 
' in a homely way,' i e. without r^ard to considerations of rank or 
wealth, which in the union of high-bom people have often more weight 
than true affection. 

1630. ben J^ran3...fe^en, 'put the crown.' Sttani, 'crown,' *garland,'is 
here taken from the language of architecture. The 'crown* or *pin- 
nacle ' indicates that the building has been successfully finished. 

1684. loljufi^Iagen, lit. *strike away,' hence 'barter away,* *sell off,' 
is an auctioneering expression. fc|>(agen refers to the strokes of the 
hammer. 

1638. f(^n}inbelnb f(^n}anfe, 'which is unsafe on account of its giddy 
height,' say 'the giddy tottering structure.' 

1640. (Sfntbedt'l occurs in all the stage-manuscripts and in the 
earüest printed editions. It seems to refer to Wallenstein and Thekla. 
The Countess invariably addresses Wallenstein by bn, hence (Sfntteift'l 
cannot refer to him alone. Some critics who are of opinion that Wallen- 
stein alone is addressed here propose to write (Sfntbed'« and declare the 
traditional spelling to be an original mistake which was overlooked by 
Schiller. This alteration is possible and makes very good sense, but it 
is not absolutely necessary, hence the old reading has been adhered to. 

1646. bcf 9tieb(anb< was the usual form in the time of Schiller and 
Goethe (cp. JDie «eiben be« Jungen SBert^er«), but now we say 
either bei Srieblanb or, usually, 9rieblanb<. The form bei SriebUnber« 
(Saget 1. 346) is still admissible. 

1647. 3n ^ottonb, probably because it was far away, safe, and not 
Swedish. Cf. also 1. 1759 n. 

S. W. T. • ^5 
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16i8. (itt^etifi^e. On the accentuation of Iut^erif(^, see 1. 297 note. 

1M9. ^et}og Stati) )9on SauenButg was at first in the Service of the 
Emperor, but went over to the Elector of Saxony, by whom at the end 
of 163a he was elevated to the rank of Field-marshal. He had taken 
part in the battle of Lützen and had been near King Gustavus Adolphos 
in his last moments. He took an active part in the negotiations which 
Wallenstein shortly before his murder conducted with the Saxons and 
with the Swedes. At the time of our drama he had just been sent by 
Wallenstein in order to ask Duke Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar to push on 
with his Swedish troops as quickly as possible to Eger. The part here 
attributed to him by Schiller is purely fictitious. On ^tr Sauenbutger 
see 1. 885 n. 

IMl. S)cr'«...^4tt, «who sides.' 

SCBNE 5. 

From this scene tili the end of Act iii. the Situation of Wallenstein 
becomes more embarrassed and gloomy with every new scene. 

IÖ6I. ^cttt noi^t, *last night.* The Orders of Octavio have been 
promptly executed. 

bte Sdgct, viz. JöotN rettenbe Sdger, two of whom appear in the Saget 
where they play a prominent part. 

1068. ia, *I understand.' See 1. 683 n. 

Scene 6. 

Here Illo follows agaii)) as in i. 3, immediately after Terzky as the 
bringer of bad news. His appearance always marks a further develop- 
ment as he is more impetuous than the cool and calculating Terzky. 

1667. (Srfltrl^a)!^ and SLwxvi\% are not mentioned in3>ie ^iccolomtnt 
and never appear on the stage. Eight other generals are reported as 
missmg in 11. 1655 — 6. 

1670. ^etefe. The use of the Christian name does not seem to 
suit the high style of the tragedy. Schiller has only used it four times 
in the whole drama, each time with a view to mark thereby the high 
«xcitement of the Speaker. Besides this line and 1. 159«, we hear the 
Duchess address her husband as 5lt6tec^t (and bu) 1. 2010, while he calls 
her (iltfabetl^ (and @ie) in ^iccol. II. 3, 1. 646. 

1678. erfünflett, lit. *gets by artificial means,' *shows artificially,* 
hence *feigns,* *assumes.' bet ©ruber, i.e. Wallenstein. 

1678. 5Ciefenba<^, i.e. the regiment commanded by Tiefenbach. 
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1579. auf)ie]^n=aitf 9Ba(^c|U^H, 'moant the goard.* %ix^ OrcnO' 
btere remained faithful to Wallenstein unto the last. 

1680. 9011 9utt(etn. In modern German we should say oon Rüttlet 
and in the accusative Sutticr. 

itunbfi^ft, f. has here the sense of iNabc, 9l(u^ti<^t, *news.' Its 
usual meaning is * intelligence ' obtained by reconnoitring. 

1681. ixx is the dative of interest. This is another piece of tragic 
irony as the spectator knows what Buttler's intentions really are. 

1687. lenfen ft(^, 'are govemed.* See the note to 1. 483. 

1688. Compare with this line L 175 from Schiller's <9lo<f e: 

SDlei^ev nutf fu^ immet ^»Ugcit. 

SCKNE 7. 

1699. bie SBallonen, viz. the Pappenheim Cuirassiers commanded by 
Max Piccolomini. * Walloon ' is a name given to the romanised Celts 
in the southem part of Belgium. The Germanic inhabitants of the 
northem part are called Flemings (STamUntet). The 'Walloons* speak 
a French patois. Two Walloons of Max's r^ment play a prominent 
part in the «aget 11. 673 sqq. 

1600. laffen...}», 'admit/ *allow to come near.' 

1601. galten ftc^ gefetzt, <keep settled,* <keep quiet' 

1608. i^xmtn, m. *noise/ here ' disturbance/ instead of which 
SOtm, m. is now used, occurs again in 11. 1795 and 3366. In the time of 
Luther the forms Sctman (from the French alarme from Ital. €U^e\ arme 
*to arms *) and the shortened 8ettn were both in use. The reason of the 
disturbance is explained in Scene 10. 

1611. geglaubt, supply ^attcfl. The sense is *you have not,^ 
gcftern abenb«, 'yesterday in the evening»* usually geftcrn obcnb, 'yester- 
day evening.* 

1614. See 1. 681 n. Schiller foUows here Khevenhiller*s account 
1616. (Sfinmal füh: oShm^X^ in ordinary prose (Sfin fär alletnat 
1618. toar for et »ar where er would have a special stress in prose. 
1620. 8a$r ^in ! *go away,' *go to.* Cf. 1. 1705, and «af fa^eii ba^tn 
inSaget 1. lopan. 

1626. toal Stands here as it frequently does in Schiller's poetry for 
tiXQ^%, See 1. 3653. The abbreviated form is in this case less usual 
than in phrases like tva« Outel, »ad drfreulic^ed. S)ad ®c^tff. See 1. 916 n. 
1631. »irtbarit. toirtbar, lit * carrying with it the qualities of a host,' 
hence * hospitable,' is very rarely used except in the Compound unioirtbar. 
Instead of »irtbar we say toirtlic^ or gafllic^. 

15—2 
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1685. ^), n. means here ' feeling,* * sympathy.' ^et| is often used 
in this sense if preceded by fein. See 1. 314 n. 

tem 9(bait(eiitof^iu On the use of the sing, denoting a class of men, 
see the note to 1. (^, 

1687. S)el 8eBen< Silber refers to the events of life which produce 
impressions or pictures on the mind. 

1688. * Nought falls into the quiet depths of a bosom ' means that 
thoughtless and superficial men, such as Isolani, have no depth, no 
heart which could keep ideas. 

1660. ta< (tiitdeiDeibe is equivalent to ba< 3ttnete, *the inmost parts.' 
See also 1. «103. The use of dtiigctocibe, lit. 'intestines/ 'entrails* with 
the meaning of either * heart' or 'compassion' is not uncommon in the 
poetry of Schiller and Goethe. Cp. the use of the Greek inr\6rfxya* 
See also 90. %tVi \. 3, L 365 ^aBt 3^t benit gav fein ^n9en}etb? or 
Mignon's song (in Goethe's novel SBill^elm !D2eifler< Se^ria^rc iv. 11) 
Cl Brennt mein (fingetveibe, and also in his song itenner unt dnt^ufiafl 
1. 38: S>ic Cingemetbe Brannten, 'my heart was buming.' 

1642. ienen tiefgefitri^ten refers in the first instance to Octavio, whom 
Terzky and lUo attack wherever there is an opportunity. The next 
scene, for which this line seems to be a preparation, proves at last to 
Wallenstein that they have been right. The line may also refer to 
Buttler. Compare Caesar's words in Shakespeare's play Act i., Sc. 1 : 

Let me have men about me that are fat; 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights. 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

SCENB 8. 

164k8. SKeuterel, f. 'mutiny * seems to be a loan-word from the Dutch 
»MiyferyV which was introduced in the xvith Century byGerman soldiers 
who had served m the Netherlands. The old verb menten, *to mutiny' 
(which is now replaced by mentem) came likewise from the Dutch mujh 
ten ; from it was derived ber SReuter (now usually 9Reuterer) 'the mutmeer,* 
which Schiller has used in 1. 1718 and in other plays. The Dutch words 
go back to the French mutiner and htute (subsequently hneuti)^ which 
are connected with the Low Latin ptota in the meaning of 'expedition.' 

1664. There are two unaccented syllables after the third accented 
one. Cp. 1. 181 7 (after the fourth), and Part I. Introd. p. xxvi. This 
is on the whole of rare occurence in SB. Jtob. 
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IM6. ^ftu^tMtgef nc. ^flii^tvetfleffcit !s said of a man Ux feine ^fSOf/i 
t>ergeffeit l^cA. The past part. has here an active sense. Cl L «364. 

@(^tmcit, m. pl. The old weak declension (gen. bei 6^^c(nun, plur. 
bic @(^etmeit) has been replaced in North Germ, and in the mod. lit. lang, 
by the strong (td Gi^elm«, tie €>(^(me), bttt the weak form survives in 
Compounds, e.g. ^a% 6<^Imenflfi<f . 

16i8. ®elaffeit for Slcib gelaffen, *(Remain) cakn,' <be calm.' 

1661. From here to the end of the scene Wallenstein remains silent. 

@o...^iiiterIaffeit, 'These, they say, were the instructions left behind 
by him.' 

^aF. The subj. as the words of the Tiefenbacher are reported. 

1652. cigen^antig, viz. unterfi^rieBeB, 'signed by the Emperor's own 
band.' 

16M. CSerfieit, m. pl., 'chiefs,' 'generals* is here used as sjmony- 
mous with ®entrate (1. 1656). Nowadajrs Oberfl means only * Colonel,' 
the Commander of a regiment. On the development of meaning of the 
German military terms see F. Haberland*s essays JCrü^ im Frieden, 
Lüdenscheid, 1893 and 1895. 

1656. SD'ZontecuciiIi b mentioned $iccoI. iv. 3, L 1953; (Soraffa in 
$iccoI. IL 6, L 1006. 

1667. (trebt instead of Bctebtt, *talked over,' 'persuaded,' the shorter 
form being used for the sake of the metre. berebt used as an adj. means 
as a rule 'eloquent.' See vttabtebt 1. «750 and cp. 1. 4 n. 

1669. nw^ iüngd ctfl, 'still only recently,* 'only quite recently.* 
This refers to the scenes fptccol. i. 3 and 5. 

Scene 9. 

1668. The sense of the following passage is that the stars only 
indicate such occurrences as take place within the ordinary compass 
of Nature and obey the laws of Nature. Whatever is against Nature 
cannot be foreseen by means of astrology. Octavio is a monster, his 
behaviour violates every law of Nature. 

1676. Aberglaube, m. which usually means 'superstition* seems here 
to signify 'excess of faith.* 

tnenfc^Iic^e ®eftalt, the human form, man, as the most noble in nature. 

1678. 'There is even some sort of religion in the instincts of beasts,' 
i.e. even the brutes do not betray their friends. , 

gjctigion, f. is here used in a more general sense for a feeling created 
by God (even if not directed towards him) which makes men and beasts 
abhor certain actions. 
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IMl. This line is sometimes nsed as a fiuniliar quotation. 

IMS. Mcts gccokcf. Althoogh Wallaistem has deceived the £m- 
peror just as nmch as OcUtio has deceiTed him, yet he feels that there 
is a diffierence between his condact and that of Octavio. Wallenstein 
has been sacrificed by the Emperor once and is going to be sacrificed 
again, hence he tries to persuade himself that he is only acting in self- 
defence. Bat he has never done any hann to Octavio, in £eu:t he has 
np to the last alwajrs treated him as his most intimate friend. Cp. 
IL iioi — 39. He cannot say of him as he says when he hears of 
IsoIani*s desertion : itetn memfi^lü^ Saab i^ uittet unf jcttiffeii (1. 1633). 

16M. rni^Io«, *nithlessiy/ 'wickedly.' tu(^lo« (with long u) is 
M.H.G. ruockdds meaning 'without care/ sabseqaently 'without con- 
sideration/ hence *bad.' The Engl, 'reckless' corresponds to it etymo- 
logically bat has remained nearer the orig. meaning. A 9tu(^tofct 
(!• 3787) is a * reprobate,* a 'ra0ian.' The ru<^ in ruchbar *notorious,* 
'ramoared' is not related to ttK^lo«, bat lepresents 9iuf, m. *fame.^ 
The Word occars again in 1. 3077. 



SCENE 10. 

From this point to the end of the play Battier comes into the fore- 
groond and takes the part of Octavio who has gone to direct the 
Operations against Wallenstein. Once more Wallenstein makes the 
fatal mistake of confiding blindly in the man who has vowed to ruin 
him. This scene contains several striking passages of tragic irony. 

1689. btt. In his emotion Wallenstein for once addresses Buttler by 
the familiär bu which he uses in speaking to Octavio, Max, Terzky, the 
Countess and lUo. In later scenes he addresses him again by the 
more formal 3$r (1. 3373 and others). As a rule in this drama 31^ is 
the usual form of address, bu is the expression of familiarity or of hig^ 
emotion (11. «oio, 201a, 2958, 2971), and ®ie denotes formality (11. «391 
and 2394). The Duke and the Duchess usually address one another by 
the ceremonious @ie. Thekla calls her father @ie (11. 2948 sqq. ) as was 
the rule for children in speaking to their parents even at the b^[inning 
of the present Century. 

1691. Sreunbc«, in prose ctnel grcunbe«. For the Omission of the 
article see 1. 954 n. 

1694. JDreif ig Saläre is an exaggeration. Octavio was sixteen years 
younger than Wallenstein. It was only after his retum from Italy 
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(where he had been in command of two regiments before Mantua) in 
1631 that he became one of Wallenstein*s most trusted officers. He 
distinguished himself greatly at Lützen and was ultimately entrosted 
with the command of the whole cavah7 forces. In ^iccoL il. 6, 
11. 886 — 7 Wallenstein says that he has gone through sixteen campaigns 
with Octavio. 

1695. aitlgele^t, 'lived through/ is used here obvioosly for the sake 
of parallelism with aufge^aUen. We should usually say t>vx^\M or 
possibly bitrc^9c(e(t. aulleben usually means leBcn (il anl dnte, leben Hl 
an ben llob, but here leben Hl ju tiefem 9lugenbCi<f . 

1708. ftc^ is a dative of interest. 

1703. Note the alliteration in (iflifl lanemb, Cangfom. 

1718. Note the emphatic threefold repetition of et. Cp. $iccot 11. 
6, 1. iooa(3c^nü^t). 

1716. %t%i gilt el fc^nellen 9tat, viz. |u finben. 

1716. ®vaf Jtinifv. The presence of Kinsky at Prag is a happy 
invention of Schiller*s to account for his absence from the Camp. As 
a matter of fact he was with Wallenstein at Pilsen and foUowed him to 
£ger where he was murdered together with Terzky, Illo and Neumann. 

1718. SD'Zeutetn is not contracted from SReutetern. See 1. 1643 n. 

1724. ^um ! At once Buttler shows himself as Wallenstein's evü 
genius. He has come on purpose to teil Wallenstein the bad news that 
Prag is lost, that aU the regiments have left him, and that he and his 
friends have been outlawed. 

1786. a3tttn}etl, Slobor, Sraunau, J^öntgingrat» are Bohemian towns 
while 99rünn and Bna^m are situated in Moravia. 

1740. While Terzky is dismayed and Illo storms, Wallenstein ex- 
hibits a sublime composure. Octavio's treason has stung him to the 
quick, but the imminent danger has no other effect than to arouse his 
courage and put a stop to all further hesitation. Notice the use of 
rime to effect an impressive conclusion of his speech. 

1748. This line has become a familiär quotation. Cp. a parallel 
line from Franz Grillparzer^s fine tragedy 6a^)^)^o (v. 6): 
Gebeugt etd geigt toet SSogen feine J^raft. 

1746. 2)a, *when,' 'while,* *as long as.* 

1748. für mein -ftott^Jt, as outlaws were »ogelfrei, i.e. were liable to be 
killed by anybody. See IL 3513 — 14. 
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SCBNE II. 

17Ö5. ©fim el...fe^tf(^taflt, lit. *if it strikes the wrong way,' *if our 
plans fall.' 

bem €>(^)oebai, *the Swedes.' See 1. ^ n., IL 1969, 1973, and L aSao 
tem Sc^mebifc^en. 

1769. bcr $fal)9taf, i.e. 9rUt>ti(^ )9on bet $fal}, the Winter King. 
After the battle of the White Hill (1620) he lived as an exüe at the 
court of several princes, bttt mostly in the Netherlands. 

1768. We suspect that she will not survive the faU of her idol 
Wallenstein. See v. la, IL 3856 — 63. 

SCENB II. 

1774. Ictneti belongs to »ctne^meit and to crtcasm. 
1776. not has in this phrase the sense of an adjective (nMig). Cp. 
the similar phrase ed ifl mir (eib. 

1781. Thekla prevents her aunt from pronouncing the fetal words, 
viz. er ifl geftc^tet. When the Countess coUects herseif she passes over 
this point in silence (11. 1783—85). 

1782. flanbl^aft for fei (or (tei^be) flanbl^afit. See getaffen 1. 164841. 

1783. The foUowing three lines are wonderfuUy concise. They 
completely crush the Duchess. 

SCENE 13. 

With this scene begins a new set of scenes which comprises all the 
remaining scenes of this act. In the stage manuscripts a new act began 
with this scene, viz. the second act of SBallenfleiiil S^ob. See the table 
given in the Introd. p. xiv. 

This second monologue of Wallenstein Stands in a strong contrast to 
the first (l. 4). Now, after aU his schemes have failed completely, the 
Duke rises once more in all his greatness. All hesitation is over, he is 
füll of confidence in himself and ei^r for action. This monologue 
further develops the thoughts expressed 11. 1740 — ^48. 

im <$atnifc^. Here Wallenstein appears for the first time in the play 
in füll armour. The armour indicates the State of open war with the 
Emperor which begins with this scene. 

1786. a)u...Octa»io is a line often quoted but usually misquoted JDu 
)&afl*l geirottt, Octat)io. 

1788. ging is not quite correct. Wallenstein was not present at the 
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9ür#ctttafl, bot stajed at Memmingen where he was informed of hii 
ilismissal. 

1790. i^r, you and your allies, i.e. the Court party. 

1792. 2>a...6tatnm is another familiär qaotation. With the fbUow- 
ing compare Egmont's words in the prison scene (Act v) : Scn« €»tirmc 
%vixäf dtteiae uitb ^Utttt f(m^e1^ 9lfl «nk fi)i))fc( fl^ tnitreab Un^vx, %X\th 
innet^ bo(^ ber Anu bd <6er)etil ungetegt. 

179«. fyroffeitb, 'sprouting/ 'badding forth.' Compare Schiller*! 
words in the History Book iv: ^wSi ttnb f(^re(flic^ fiftraeii aOe feine 
^Intttürfe jufammen, tftufi^eit i^ii dUc feine <6offnuii9eii. dinfam fle^t er bo, 
«erlaffen )9on alleii, benen er (Sutel t^ot, «ertöten «on aQen, auf bie er baute, 
^er fol(^ Sagen finb ei, bie ben grof en (S^arafter er)n(oben. 3n alle« feinea 
Crtoortungen ^intetganflen, entfagt er feinem einzigen feiner dnttoftrfe; ni<^tl 
gie^t er verloren, toeil er ftc^ felbfl nixf» übrig Meibt. 

179ff. Gi^on einmal, viz. in 163a. See L 189 n., and $ieeot il. 7, 

IL 1 154 sqq. 

1797. This refers to the battle of Breitenfeld, Sept 17, 163 1, in 
which Tilly*s army was routed by Gustavus Adolphus. (See Schiller*s 
History^ Book 11.) 

1798. 9lm Se(^. When the Swedish army forced the passage across 
the Lech, Tilly, who bravely defended his position, was mortally wounded 
and died soon afterwards at Ingolstadt. (See Schiller's History^ Book 
III. 13, IG sqq. in the Pitt Press Edition.) After the death of this great 
general — ^who was the only rival Wallenstein had among the generals of 
the Emperor and of the Catholic League — the Emperor was obliged to 
re-appoint Wallenstein on almost any terms. 

^ort, m. which corresponds etymologically to the English *hoard,' 
originally means *treasure,* subsequently also * place where treasores are 
kept,' hence 'place of refuge.' From 'place of refuge,' 'protection* the 
Word subsequently obtained the meaning of 'protector,* 'help.' The 
Word is still used in this sense but only in higher diction. In older 
church hymns God is often addressed mein ^öt^fler ^ort or mein treuer ^ort. 

1801. Hofburg, f. is the official name of the Imperial palace at Vienna. 

1.803. S)a. The negotiations with Wallenstein were really begun 
earlier, immediately after the battle of Breitenfeld. With the following 
cp. Illo*s account in $iccol. i. a. 

1807. SAger, n. pl., now usually Sager. The older German form 
instead of the present Saget was Seger, Sftget, M.H.G. leger, The Middle 
German form used by Luther was Söget, and through Luther*s influence 
Söget became the word used in the literary language, and its plural was 
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iBaget without modification. In the xviith Century SAgct was still used 
as well as iBager. The plural %\%vc in the sense of ^cetlager occors still 
occasionally, especially in South German. 

1810. toimtneU...gu, 'flock in crowds to.' Cp. 11. 2802 — 3. 

1811. altBefannten, the stage manuscripts have attBcfannteii. 

1812. bcnfctbeit b grammatically correct, but in prose we should say 
3<^ \^%\t, baf i(^ no(^ berfelBe Htt...or 3<^ fa^Ie tnic^ noc^ cbenfo ftorf mie bamal«. 

1813. This line has become a familiär quotation. It is, however, 
not Schiller*s own invention, for the poet had met the doctrine 
that anima struit sibi corpus in early years in the Theoria medica 
Vera of the physician Stahl, which was published in 1708. In Schiller's 
early philosophical dissertation (1780) ä^erfui^ fibev ben Bufamtnen« 
^ang ber ttettfi^en 9latuv bed aRenf(^eit mit feiner geifligen he says 
in $ 22 : 3n biefetn ä^erflanbe alfo fanit man fagen, bie Geete (übe ben Stktpn, 
o^nc ein €»ta^Iianet gu fein (Hempel ed. xiv. 138). And in his fine 
philosophicalessay ilBer Snmut unb SBftrbe he sa3rs dnblti^ Bitbet flc^ 
ber (Seift fogat feinen 9,lit^ (Hempel ed. xv. 183). 

1816. too^I, *it is true/ 'indeed.' 

1819. |u 8oben, supply gefi^mettert. Schiller, however, frequently 
uses gu SBoben for am S3oben. Cf. 1. 377 n. 

1820. He had in fact only 1200 men when he arrived at Eger, 
according to other accounts still less. Whole r^:iments had deserted 
him on his way from Pilsen. In this calculation he does not count the 
troops commanded by Max. 

1821. SRotgen, i.e. on the fourth day. But the Swedes were delayed 
by two fights on their way to Eger and could not save Wallenstein. 

1822. fe(^}e^ntaufenb. For so many Wallenstein had asked i. 5, 
1. 283. Wrangel promised 15,000 (i. 5, 1. 333), and Terzky (iv. 7, 
1. 2756) speaks only of 12,000. See 1. 2756 n. 

1828. vor neun Solaren, viz. in 1625 when he fought against the states 
of the Lower Saxon Circle (see 1. 604 n.) and King Christian IV, of 
Denmark. He began with 20,000 to 25,000 men, but subsequently his 
army was increased to more than double that number. 

SCENE 14. 

Note that the Cuirassiers approach him directly without the inter- 
vention of their Colonel Max Piccolomini. They have an exceptional 
Position in the army (see «ager IL 680 sqq.), call themselves proudly 
Wallenstein's own regiment (1. 1872), and are by £ur the most high- 
minded among the soldiery. 
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1826. fte refers to the ten Cuirassiers. Tbe Cotta editions print 
@ie as if the pronoim referred to Neomann. This is, however, most 
likely a mistake. Neumann is addressed by Terzky by the fiemuliar b« 
(see $tccol. iv. 3, 1. 1936). He migfat be addressed 3^t, but Cic b oat 
of the question. See the note to L 1689. 



SCENE 15. 

ein (Scftetter, *a hince-corporal' is a soldier *exempt' (gefreit =freed) 
from moonting guard, a soldier who now holds the rank between the 
common soldier (ber Gemeine) and the corporal (Untetoffijier) and who is 
often called upon to take and here really takes the place of the corporal. 
The noun is the past partic. of freien in the now obsolete meaning *to 
free,* *to exempt from* (in which sense the Compound befreien is now 
always used). The meaning of another freien is 'to woo ' or 'to marry.* 

1888. ^effif<^eÄ for ^effif<^en Solbaten or simply Reffen. Similarly 
@<9n)cbifc^en for @c^n>eben 1. 1810. Cp. $<M»)enfeimif(9en 1. 9196 n. Land- 
grave William of Hesse was one of the first German princes who joined 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

1889. Sltenberg was the name of the hill and village to the west of 
Nürnberg. It was strongly fortified and also called ber Snrgflall or bie 
alte %f^t (1. 1920). During the memorable weeks (July to Sept. 163«) 
preceding the battle of Lützen Wallenstein defended this position success- 
fully against the violent attacks of the Swedes led by the king himself. 

1840. ^intoeg gu nehmen, in prose only megjune^men. 

1841. An intimate acquaintance with the common soldiers is 
recorded of many great generals, e.g. Epaminondas, Caesar, Napo- 
leon I. Schiller has here attributed this characteristic to Wallenstein 
probably under the inüuence of Goethe's dgm ont, where Count Egmont 
says (Act ii.) „3(^ «ergeffe niemanben tetc^t, bcn i(^ einmal gefe^en nnb gefinro« 
c^en ^abe." See the Introd. p. xlvii. 

1848. ®eme^r, n. has here the general meaning of 90affe, SBe^r and 
not the modern meaning of • rifle.* The command (Setoe^t in 9lrm is 
no longer used in the German army. in Stands for in*n for in bcn. 

1846. 5DäbaIb. The name is speit difierently in the authorities, viz. 
Dttvall, Dttbaldt and Dubadel. He was, however, not captured before 
Nürnberg, but on Oct. 10, 1633 *t Steinau. Cp. $iccoL 11. 7, 1. 11 14. 

1847. 9lürenBerger instead of 9lAmBerger for the sake of the metre. 
1868. (lin faiferlic^er «rief is the letter left behind by Octavio 

(1. 1652) and not Kinsky's letter (11. 1729 — 30). 
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{■^aiibeiu Cf. 1. 6i note. 

1864. 9a]^«*, f* 9a^ne (L 1895) or Sft^nleiii was used in older Gerrnan 
Instead of the modern Jtonu^anie (infantry) or ^tvobton (cavalry) or 
Sottetie (artillery). Zinkgref writes (xviith Century) : att tiX\6it Sral^nett 
Sßoltt bttti^ ein S>orf go^en and Schiller uses the term more than once in 
this and other plays, e.g. in 5Die Sungfrau »on Orlean«, Prolog 
U. 346—8: 

Cin eing'get 9ttttet nur, ^ört* i(^ orjA^Un, 
^a(' eine [(^nsK^e !D2annf(^ft aufgc^vo^^, 
UiU) gie^' beut Jtönig ju mit fec^jc^n Sra^nen. 

1856. utr @a(^e, *to our business,* *to the point.* 

1866. The exact repetition of the beginning shows that the lance- 
corporal has carefully prepared his Speech. 

1867. ^flic^t, f. we should now rather say (Se^orfatn, m. But cp. 
Sagcv L 879 »ir a(ev flehen in bei Jtaiferl $fli(^t, and SB. Sob 1. «317. 

aufffinben is poetic instead of auf üinbigen. 

1868. feifl. He reports the exact words of the Imperial letter. Cp. 
1. 1864. 

1862. The r^ment Lothringen is here passed over. See 1. 1367. 

1866. Sug unb 3iru9 is a common phrase. There are many phrases 
in German the characteristic of which is that one thing is expressed 
from two different sides by two different words which are usually either 
connected by rime or by alliteration. For the former cp. 9iat unb S^t, 
<9ut unb SSIut, fc^Iec^t unb tec^t, [chatten unb »alten, etc., for the latter %tCb 
unb Selben, SBel^r unb SBaffe (1. 3335), SBinb unb SBetter, bt(f unb bunn, etc. A 
peculiarity of these phrases is that they are so much fixed that the order 
of the two Chief words can under no circumstances be altered, one 
cannot say rec^t unb fci(>lec^t, etc. There is a third category, in which 
the words connected occur always in the same order and express one 
general idea but are not connected by either rime or alliteration, e.g. 
3ammet unb @c^abe, Jtetten unb SSanbe, Jtummer unb 9lot, tDufi unb leet, etc. 

fpanifc^e. In the mouth of all the adherents of Wallenstein the word 
f)>antfc^ is a synonym of tteutol, ^intetUflig. Cf. 1. 11 27 n. and 11. 1919, 
2821. 

1871. This line is a much used familiär quotation. 

1872. blel entbietet bir, *this is the message which... sends you.* Cf. 
$tccot. II. 6, 1. 814 n. 

1873. Ätiefle«ae^)ter, n. is poetic. In prose we should say Jlommanboflab 
or »eJbl^ewnfiab, m. (1. 2125). 
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1876. Sclb^au^tmanit, m. is a tenn employed by Lotber (e.g. Genesit 
xxi. 13) denoting the chief Commander of the army. Schiller iises the 
term in ig a 3 et 1. 774. In our scene we find 1. 1841 9c(b^ (also 1. 1711), 
in other passages ^nctal U. 1835, 169a, 711, etc. In the list oidramoHs 
ffersonae of S)ic ^iccolomini Wallenstein is called 9(neta(iffini«ly bat 
never in the play itself. The ordinary modern prose term is Ober« 
Jcfe^M^aB«. 

1877. Like their Colonel, the Pappenheimer agree to join Wallen- 
stein in open resistance so long as be does not commit treason. Ct 
11. 768 sqq. 

1882. unftc 9lettet)>f[t(^t, * our duty (as soldiers)/ * oor (troopers ') daty.* 

1889. aSroiK^t for dl 6tau(^t. See the note to L 134. 

1890. This is just what Wallenstein tries to avoid doring the 
whole conversation. 

1894. in btr <6eere<tooflc, 'in the sea of troops.* bic SBoa« seems to 
stand here for the totality of waves. See 1. 66 n. 

1896. He $a^nen say 'the squadrons' and see 1. 1854 note. While 
in the case of all the other regiments Wallenstein has only looked at 
them as a whole body, he has taken an interest in every individual 
soldier belonging to the Pappenheim Cuirassiers. 

1897. Cp. Saget 1. 339 where bet 9e^otfam is called Blinb. The 
Order is here called blind because it is given without smy consideration 
for individuals. 

1900. ett(9...gtt faffen angefangen i^cAi), fi(^ fafen has here the sense of 
*to become considerate,' *to become conscious of one*s worth' and de- 
notes a gradual process. The usual meaning of fic^ fafen is ' to compose 
oneself,' 'to quiet down' and b osed of a momentary emotion. Cf. the 
words of the first Cuirassier Saget L 963: Stwxn iä^ im jttieg itti<^ bo<^ 
tnenfc^lic^ faffen. 

1901. 3m to^en ^ant»et!. 'In this rongh trade (of war).* It most 
be admitted that WaUenstein's words addressed to the common soldiers 
are somewhat high-flown and exaggerated. Cf. $icco(. 1. 1, 1. 181. 

1904. S)et eignen Stimme Kei^t, e.g. in the choice of their leader and 
the exercise of their own laws. See Saget 11. 675 sqq. 

1906. ^afl btt...»etfa]^ten. Hfl tu...oetfa]^ten would be equally correct. 

1918. greifen 4^au);>tc. Wallenstein is purposely exaggerating in order 
to excite the sympathy of the Cuirassiers. He was only just fifty years 
old (see IL «548 — 9) and does not in any other part of the play appear 
old. Compare bis words to Gordon v. 4, 11. 35Ö4— 5 ^^ Thekla*s words 
in ^iccol. II. 3, 11. 740—1. He was bom on Sept. 15, 1583. 
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IMS. ^actifa'nc, f. 'partisan' is the oame of a kind of halbeid, the 
ctymology of which is as yet unexplained. It was a lance provided with 
a doable-edged axe under the spear-head. The word occuis again in 

I. 3048. This weapon was used in the xvith and xviith centuries. 

19M. With this line compare Agnes Sorel's words in IDte Sungfrau 
von DvUaal i. 4, U. 817 — 8: 8a# uiil...bie ®m&(fe xSm und | Snt S)c(fe 
ac|meit nab tcn €>tnB ivm $fä^t 

19M. aRimlfeb. See Sage« 1. 140 note. 

1987. Ck^langciifnimmeit, f. pl. *snaky windings,' is a very unusual 
word. Instead of Jtritmmc we should now say as a rule Jttümmung. The 
subst itrümine is derived fr. the adj. hmmtn, *bent,' 'crooked,' as (gute 
fr' gut, <6aTtc fr. ^art, etc. It is a common word in older German and 
often used by poets of the xviiith Century. See $tccol. i. 4, 1. 468. 

1928. With these words comp, those of the first Cuirassier, :8agcv 
U. 910 sqq. 

1984. biefer faiferlu^e 3&ngltng, viz. the King of Hungary, the son 
of Ferdinand II., who succeeded his fatherin 1637 as Ferdinand III. 
Cf. $tcco(. I. «, 1. ao8; 11. 5, 11. 799 sqq.; v. i, 1. 2528; SB. JCob i. 7, 

II. 500 sqq. After the death of Wallenstein he took the supreme com- 
mand of the army which he had coveted for a long time and, alter having 
taken Regensbuig, defeated the Swedes in the great battle of Nördlingen. 

1936. iölstveig, m. The olive tree is the symbol of peace as the 
laurel is the symbol of military glory. See $icc o(. iii. 6, L 1656, where 
Max says of Wallenstein : (tt n}ttb ben JÖl^wetg in ben Sotbeet flechten. 

1949. With this view cp. fpiccol. I. 4, 11. 561 sqq. 

1978. The view expressed in this and the following lines, not that 
which he expressed in his conversation with Wrangel, is Wallenstein's 
real opinion. But cp. ^iccol. ii. 5, 11. 823 — 44. He does not, however, 
mention that he intends to win the crown of Bohemia from the Emperor. 

1976. S}hr ifl'«, supply 3U tl^uit. See 11. 298 n. and 2068 n. 

1978. gemeine, *of mean estate,' refers here to the low social position 
of the men, but in the following line gemein is used in a moral sense. 

1981. 9iinf}e^n 3a$t, viz. from 1618 to 1633» The time of action 
of this play is really February, 1634. 

198Ö. nirgenb« fein 9lt(|>ter. The emphatic double negative, which 
was quite common in older German (and also in Greek), is still frequent 
in colloquial language, but is not in accordance with the modern literary 
language which was influenced by Latin syntax. Cp. 8ager 1. 878 n. 
and R. Hildebrand, Vorträge und Aufsätze p. 219. 

1988. This is an allusion to the famous Gordian knot which was 
cut by Alexander the Great. 
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SCBNB x6. 

Buttler of course knows that Wallenstein is receiving the deputation 
and rushes in on purpose to frustrate the Duke*s endeavours to retain 
them. His three exclamations serve to arouse the suspidon of the 
Pappenheimers who are nearly won and his announcement causes them 
to leave Wallenstein immediately. 

1992. (Sutgcfmntcii, 'well-affected,' i.e. men faithful to the Emperor. 

1996. )^flait3en...(mf, *hoist.' 

aooo. (ebcitte fic, 'direct them,* *set them rigfat' See iBagcr 1. 715 
and $tc€0t IV. 7, L 2122 and 9D. %9l 1. aaii. 

9008. mein (öfet S)aiiiOK. This is true, but in a much stronger sense 
than Wallenstein is aware of» Cf. 1. 11 Sa. 

a005. fie, viz. the deputation of the Pappenheim Cuirassiers. 

9006. S>ic 9{afeiibeti refers to Terzk/s r^:iments. 

ScENE 17. 

9010. In her great exdtement and anxiety the Duchess addresses 
Wallenstein by his Christian name and bu. As a rule she calls him mein 
®cma^l and @te. On the forms of address occurring in this play see 
the notes to 11. 1571 and 1689. 

9011. The comma after ni(^t shows that the sentence is not complete. 
Supply langet gu fi^meigen or i^ncn bie SBa^t^eit Unget gu ver^e^lcn. 

9018. über is short for üBetgegangen, ABergetveten. See 1. 3038 and 
1. 58n. 

9019. The Duchess means that Thekla's lover is free from guilt 
but her husband is not. 

9029. Gc^erfenBetg. In Schiller's authorities Khevenhiller and Her- 
chenhahn Wallenstein's DBer^ofmeifler is called (Sott^arb oon ©i^erffenbetg. 

9098. In the present critical condition of a£&irs Wallenstein ob- 
viously does not dare to send the ladies at once to Holland (1. 1549). 

9039. Sagbgug, m. 'stock of hunters.' These were presented to Max 
by the Duke on the aftemoon of the first day (after he had escorted the 
ladies safely to Pilsen). See $ieeot 11. 4, 1. 768. 

SCBNE 18. 

9068. Compare 1. 3 1 1 3* 

906i. taufenb €>onnen. The same expression occurs again in 1. 3171. 

9066. SBafe. This form of address is here and 1. 3390 only used to 
denote familiarity ; Piccolomini and the countess were not at all related. 
Perhaps Max calls her »ofe because she is Thekla's aunt, just as he 
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caOs t^ Daches Stadcr L «391- Tke Cornitcss idio is the confidant 
cf AelowBS^calbhiBStttBrLssfS. See ^icctL m. 3, L 1413 n. 
WBk, i^ liBB ai^ in Order to svotd Üie lepcdtioQ of ^ instead of 

9MiL 34 %^ «■> »pply !■ t|n. See tlie notes to IL 198 and 1976. 

9MiL fuififci»#ii» 'aoqntted,* vb. from the possible leproach tbat 
I kave left ker wboB I love aad espoosed the cause <^ the Emperor. 

Sm. fecr 9fr...Biik» 'sadiafoolasto.' This is a conmKMi mixtine 
of tvocoastractiaB^ yix. S)cr S^ar fcia, tar..Ji|t and CiaS^or fctaaab... 



,■1. ishereagameqniTaleiittoScrrdter. See 1. 1019 n. 

Mtiw fh^...— 4 oocms freqnently in poetiy instead of ttK»CT...tto<^ 

Sm. tal...CfaBait rcfeis here to the 6ie in a volcano. 

Mtiw f^cc is nsed here again proleptically in the sense of 'which 

diej bdiefe to be sccure* or 'nhich they wish to be secuie.' Cf. 

1-7530- 

Mtt. fcfffi^ca bas here tiie sense of ctalckcabca, gODOineakeB. 

IMT. Scik, f. b often osed in poetry in its old sense of Bett. 

Mtt. U»ct fk| ort (or catloMt f^), *dischaiges itself,' *biiists forth.' 

SUa Smit,*nisheson.' 

tUSL. grtafaiWr Stands here and L 2134 for Otanfca onccgaibec or 
fcoafiscr. Note the ireiy fineqoent occorrence of present paiticiples with 
a caosatiYe (or Curtiti^e) meaning in Schiller's poetry. See fc^oitbctiib 
for Gf^oakcr ccccgcBb or ft^antg 1. 1346 and cp. U. 1384, 1452. With 
diis simile compare the eqoally beautiful one of the torrent destroying 
the hnt m Goethe's 9aafl Part i (SBalb nnb ^ö^Ic), 11. 3348 sqq. 

flM. 3)cr ftbgntab, 'pit,' *abyss,' Stands for SHc ^oOe. 

2110. SaftU'ircn (liL *little king'), 'cockatrice.' It was a ^bulons 
animal having the body of a cock and the tail of a serpent ; it was 
sapposed to have the power of killing by its look anyone on whom it 
fixed its eyes. It was represented with a mitre-shaped crest and hence 
called ßoffiXLirKOff 'little king.' This SafUtIf is several times mentioned 
in the Old Testament (e.g. Is. lix. 5, xi. 8; Jer. vüi. 17). There is a 
lizard known by the name of SafUtIf which has of course none of the 
£abulous qnalities ascribed to the monster of this name. Schiller several 
times in bis poetiy alludes to the SafUi«! and äSofUtifenBlicf e.g. in 
fDlatia etuati iii. 4, 1. «441, and in his ballad *Det Stampf mit bem 
^vadftn 1. a«7. In this case, however, bet aBafili« seems to stand 
instMd of bi« Gt^lange, the phrase eine «c^Ionge am SBufen l^gea being pro- 
▼erbial. Cp. iEsop's well-known fehle. In this sense SchiUer uses it 
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again in S)ic Stattt »on SReffitta when IsabelU sayt of her son Don 
Cesar (iv. 5, IL 2496—7) diBcn 8afUÜtcB | ^a(' ^ cv^eugt, geiA^rt an 
meinet SBtu^. 

8118. 3m ^evjen meinel fersen« corresponds exactly to onr 'in my 
heart of hearts,' 'in my innermost heart ' The phrase, which also occurs 
in his letters on Don Carlos, in 3)ie Staat 0. SReffina iL 5, 1. 1467: 
3nl ^et) te« ^jenl ^a6' \i^ i^ flefd^t, and in Goethe's song %n SRigaoa 
IV. 4 (<$ct2 im ^etien), seems to be an importation from the English and 
was probably borrowed from Shakespeare. Cp. Hamid in. 1, IL 78sqq. : 

Give me the man 
That is not passion's slave and I will wear him 
In my heart*s core, aye in my heart of hearts. 

2123. This view of Wallenstein is not free from sophistry. The 
great authority given to him would seem to imply a high degree of 
confidence on the part of the Emperor. It is true that the conditions 
under which Wallenstein agreed to take the supreme conmiand were 
such as to cause the Emperor a justifiable uneasiness as to his General's 
ambitious plans. The exceptional and unnatural relation of the Duke to 
the Emperor was certain not to last longer than the exceptional dr- 
cumstances which had invested Wallenstein with his dangerous power. 
He knew this as well as the Court party at A^emuu Cp. 11. 575 sqq. 
and Gordon's words U. 2488 sqq., but also 549 sqq. 

2125. ben Selt^ertn^ab, viz. for the second time, in 1631. 

2188. S)et ^Atet S)o))))elfc^ulb means that each father is guilty. In 
prose: S)ie ®4^utt) Reibet SBdtet. 

2189. This line is an allusion to the well-known story of the Trojan 
priest Laokoon as told by Vergil in his ^neid u. 213 — 15. 

2140. bet 9$Atet unoetfö^ntet <C^af , which brings about the min of the 
children who love each other, is the subject of Shakespeare's Romeo 
and ytdüU and of Heinrich v. Kleist's early and impressive tragedy 
^ie 9amiUe @c^toffenfleiit. 

2148. im ^tag'fc^en SBintertaget = im SBtntetkget t>ot ^og. This 
refers to the Bohemian Campaign in i6ao, immediately after the battle 
of the White Hill (Nov. 8, 1620). According to this Statement Max 
must have been in Germany and in the Imperial army almost from the 
beginning of the great war. If we assimie Max, the 'tender boy* who 
acted as ensign, to have been at the time about 14 years old, he would 
be in February 1634 about 27 years of age. Cp. fljJiccoL i. 4, L 48« 
and III. 5, 1. 1704 (where je^n should be fanfgej^n). 

S. W. T. lö 
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2146. gtwic^ttgen is as a rule no longer used of material objects. 
But we say dint gewu^tige (Sntfi^bung, tin getc^tigci SBott. 

2160. i(^ )>|(e9te bcincv, in ordinary prose i<^ )}flegtc bt(^. The con- 
struction with the genit. is the older one and is still used in poetiy. 

21M. 9)oit Xintcibcintn an^ *from your infancy/ A common phrase 
instead of which may also be said either »on i(tnbel(einen auf or t>on itiitt» 
^eit auf (or an). 

2172. golknen ®nabeitfettUiit. See Saget 1. 75 and SB. %t>\> 11. 3150 
and 3530 sqq. The dimip. denotes here contempt. 

2178. aSitoterfea refers to the order of the Golden Fleece. This 
famous Order of Knighthood {la örden de Tcyson de oro) was instituted 
by Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy in 1419 and subsequently 
adopted by his successors on the thrones of Austria and Spain. It 
was only given to princes or very distinguished persons. Wallenstein 
was a Knight of the Golden Fleece (1. 3779), so was Egmont (sce 
Goethe's tragedy, Act iii.). The name is of course derived from the 
old Greek story of the Argonauts. 

2179. (Skfdcfl bu ttt ? This and the following sentences are indeed 
Wallenstein's true opinion and betray his boundless assumption and his 
excessive demands as to the complete self-effacement of his friends. 

2191. The ring is the special characteristic of Saturn, the *moons' 
would point rather to Jupiter. The combination merely Stands for all 
that belongs to the sphere of a planet. 

SCENE 19. 

2196. 3)ie $a)>))en]^eimif<^en for SHe $a|)^en]^(imif<)^n itürafftere. See 
1. 1111 S)it S3uttlefif<^en and 1. 3399 bic S^erjfi^fc^eii. 

jinb abgefefftn, *have dismounted.' The opposite, aufft^en, occurs 
Saget 1. 113. 

2200. t>ot)ie|n, *draw in front (of the gate),* 'draw across the gate.' 

2201. Xettenfugeln, f. pl. *chain-shot.* i(ettentugeln was the name 
given to two iron balls joined by a short chain, which inflicted most 
terrible wounds. 

2204. in bet Orbnung, ' in their ranks.' 

SCENE 30* 

M16. Schiller took the names of these gates from Matthaevs 
Merian's Topographie van Böhmen. He also possessed a detailed map 
of the Pilsen district 
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2317. Sofunfl Stands here for *word/ 'signal for the attack.' Cp. 
1. 536 n. 

2219. 3^ii...eiiif(Uca, 'wedge him...into.' 

2223. tvcrfen fte for kDetfen fu iurücf, *overthrow them/ 'beat them.' 

2228. touBen ^rimiii. In the second book of bis History (Hempel 
ed. XII. 156) Schiller speaks of the ifiXÜbvt @riiiiin bcv SS^aOonen au« $a)>« 
^n^eim« ^rr. Cp. also (linbc SDut 1. 2153 and $iccol. IL 7, 1. 1040 
which frequently occurs in Schiller's poetiy. 

2230. @ang, m. b here a fencingterm meaning 'pass,' 'round,' 'en- 
•counter/ just as in English the word *go' is coUoquially used. ®aiig 
is in this case only one portion of a longer fight and is still much used 
as a duelling term. 

2289. barfy 'need,' instead of which we now say braut^. 

2246. @tlo(t. See the promise given to Octavio U. 137a — 5. 

2260. (Sr fiärit. He was not killed at Pilsen but murdered at £ger. 

2269. 5Da<, usually toeffen, as the ordinary construction is fu^ einer 
S^at ecfä^nen (erfrechen). The construction of neuters of pronouns is, 
however, sometimes rather lax. Or S)a< may stand elliptically for %9% 
^tt t|ttn. 

freventlich with inorganic t for fcevenlic^. The adj. frefen is a doublet 
of frefel, which has gone out of use. 

2264. eaf fel^n. The sing, is used as it is a common phrase, but 
the phiral occurs in ge^t a<^t (1. ia68) addressed to the bystanders. 

2267. SlUan, m. *balcony,' has here the stress on the first syllable 
while the ordin. pron. is ^SSX^'n. The word is orig. fem. tie 9ittane and 
was borrowed at the end of the fifteenth Century fr. the ItaL altana^ *a 
high gallery with balustrades,' fr. aUo, Lat. altus, 'high.' The word, 
after dropping its final e in the South German fashion, seems to have 
changed its gender by joining the class of words such as Stoman, Crfan. 

2269. SBette, n. is the older form of SBett and is still much used. The 
rebels are compared to a river which has overflowed its banks. 

SCENE i\, 
2277. Untoürtoig is here of course an adverb. Untcärtoig f<^t9et U» 
tr&ngt, 'in undeserved distress.' 

2281. This momentary hesitation in the terrible conflict of feelings 
is true to natttre and does not in the least lower the character of Max. 
No doubt he will himself ultimately know what to do and perform his 
duty, but Schiller has introduced this mental distress to show that the 
high-minded Max is no mere machine of duty but subject to hum^ 

16—2 
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doubts and struggles, and especially to show bis entire confidence in bis 
beloved one. 

8387. f<^rcienben for the usual ^immelf<^teienben. ^i\X69M fi^teU }uin 
Fimmel is really a biblical term, cf. Gen. iv. lo. In SBilfelm Sett iii. 
3, 1. 1840 Schiller uses the term fc^menbe Qk)i>aU. 

8288. an bd %^tn ^wsi^ gefrevelt, 'committed a crime i^nst the 
life of the prince.* 

28M. <lin ®<^anblieb> 'a shamefiil song,* say 'a by-word.' 

3886. SBoOtit^einet usually means 'Wallenstein*s men,* *WaIIen- 
stein's soldiers/ but here 'Wallenstein's family.' This would be 
expressed in prose by SBatleitfieini, 

Stimme tet aSaft^eit. See $tcco(. in. 5, 1. 1736. 

3897. ter SDunfc^ Stands for fetBflfili^tige SDünfi^e, )>crfontid^e Snterefett. 

8806. (SlAcflid^en is here almost an equivalent to (Slutett, ®<^utt(ofen, 
a man who being a favourite of the supreme powers is fortunate enoogh 
to keep himself free from error and guilt and is happy because he is 
innocent. See 1. 755 and several passages in Schiller's poems, e.g. S)er 
(Bcniu« 11. 57 sqq., S>ie i(tatii<9e toe« Sbi^ru«, Stanza 16. 

8809. This is a strong appeal to the *beaatiful soul' whose unerring 
instinct is the best guidance in moral conflicts. 

8813. Of« gift nic^t, <the aim is not.' Cf. 1. 2777. 

3818. This line seems to mean only 'that is a qnestion that you 
might well ponder with your wise judgment,' 'consider this prudently.* 

3814. 9iu]^e, f. is (Sennffenftul^e, *peace of mind.' 

3818. tei Cctaoio. Max even addresses bis father several times by his 
Christian name, wbicb sounds somewhat stränge. .See 1. 12 10 and 
$iccot V. I, 11. 2267, 2294, 2339. 

3819. txitermörbetifd^. See 11. 1253—4. 

3828. tie dtinnl^eit, Greek al 'Epiyi^e;, <the Furies/ the Slacf^öt* 
tinnen (1. 2425). They were supposed to punish with special severity 
offences against parents. They play a great part in~Schiller's bailad 
S)ie jtranic^e te« Sbi^fu« and in Goethe's play d^^igenie, when they 
plague Orestes for the murder of his mother. 

3838. S)a« (8rof e, i.e. S>a« ($t]^a(ene, ^oi <C^etoif<^c, that which involves 
a sacrifice of ordinary human feeling. 

3881. The following passage has been thus rendered by Hunter: 
— O, all the free and goodly impulses 
Of hospitality, the pious trust 
Of friendship— these are sacred too, they are 
The heart's religion, and will call for vengeance 
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On the barbarian who, oatraging them, 
Makes Nature shudder ! Think of this, and lay 
All in the scale, and let thy heait decide. 
SSSi. Hc 6<^tct b€r 9latut means the horror of Natnre at un- 
natural excesses. 

28S5. fie refers to 9latttT. 

2388. crjUn, i.e. before (1. 2271) the tronbles of Wallenstein and bis 
&mily cansed Max to waver. 

8840. jotte means *of delicate feeling.' Say 'generous,' * noble.' 

2865. Sitf anfftm ^au)»te, *on our head' for *on oor heads,' *on us.* 
By the use of the sing. <C^au))te the Wallenstein family b, as it were, 
personified. Cp. also sentences such as »it fottea aSe bol ^UKtt in btt 
•^anb. It should not be understood that 'on our head' means 'on the 
head of the family* viz. 'on Wallenstein.* In one of the editions 
occurs the mistaken reading <C^aufc. With the whole passage compare 
fiiccot III. 9, U. 1899 sqq. 

After 2869. ^ivot Ser^naittoul. This cry was actually raised at the 
banquet at Eger when Illo, Terzky, Kinsky and Neumann were snd- 
denly attacked by Buttler*s dn^oons and killed. It is a happy idea of 
Schiller to have brought it in here. 

SCENE 39. 
8862. fte gaben nid^tl auf is really a business term *they did not give 
anything for,' hence 'they did not set any value upon,' *they were not 
impressed by.' 

2866. )ttm Spotte lommen, usually gu Sporte fommen. 

2867. (ctAnbenb, *deafening' viz. his voice. This is the worst of all 
blows to Wallenstein. He suddenly becomes aware that he has over- 
rated the Impression he can produce on his troops, that his look has lost 
its power over them. 

SCENE 33. 

2872. itommentant is the form occurring in Schiller's xviith Century 
authorities. We now say Jtommanbant. See 11. 2639, 54<^i* 373^ ^^^ 
^ager 1. 67. 

2878. Gordon, the govemor of Eger, was a Protestant Scotchman 
while Buttler was a Catholic Irisbman. 

After 2877. Um üRajc... rufen, 'call for Max.* The dat. is more im- 
pressive than the usual accusative (ben) ÜRar. 

After 2878. i^m... kommen, 'get at him,' *come near him.' 
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SSSi. Siflc, because heoceforth Life for him will be barren and 
devoid of love and interesL 

38M. geben €te mir for 'yoa wish to hold oat to me* as she does 
not really give him hopes. His misery is certain. He knows that he 
will not be able to save Wallenstein by his intervention at Vienna, and 
the enmity of the Cuhers b boond to min the happiness of the children. 

28M. Slentivecf, n. '£üse show,' 'illusion.' SBer! as the second 
part of some Compounds, the first part of which is a verb, denotes a 
thing which is destined either to carry out or to undergo the action of 
the verb. 8Unbtvet{, 'a thing that dazzles»' ek^tti^ioerf, 'a thing that 
is carved,* 'carving,* etc. 

3S98. ein 9httel, viz. to attack the approaching Swedes, to prevent 
their union with Wallenstein and to find his death in the encounter. 

After 3408. Sattler ocnoetgert feine ^ant. This refusal is bound to 
produce a deep effect on the spectators who are aware of Buttler*s dark 
plans, while Wallenstein and his supporters believe that Buttler refuses 
his band because Max is going to leave Wallenstein. 

MM. Sei Xaifer« 9<^t This is not correct historically. Wallenstein 
was indeed deposed, but he was not then put under the ban of the 
Empire. Cp. $iccot v. i, 1. 2500, and the Introd. p. xxi. 

gteM...))retS, *gives...to be the prey,' 'exposes.* ))retl9eBen orig. 
means 'to give up as a booty,* *to give up entirely* ; ^wei«, fr. the French 
prise^ means *what has been taken,* *booty.* It is not connected with 
$tetl, m. *price' or with $retl, m. *praise,' which are both borrowed ix. 
the French /rwr (old Yx.pris^ Lat. pretium), 

2406. 9)torbfne(^, m. 'base assassin.' 

2407. fromme has here again not the usual modern sense of »plous* 
but means * honest/ 'trusty,' 'faithful.' It is thus an equivalent öftren 
in the foUowing line. Cp. fromme Streue, 1. 436. 

2418. Here Max betrays more clearly what he is planning. 

2420. The picture is that of a swimmer who is being dragged down 
and drowned by the weights at his feet. 

2425. S)er Stacfiegdttin, viz. Nemesis, who is going to ruin the happi- 
ness of the houses of Wallenstein and Piccolomini. The Cuirassiers 
clinging to Max will be involved in the downfall of the latter and will 
share the tragic end of their gallant leader. 

Act IV. 
The scene of action of the last two acts is the town of Eger on the 
westem frontler of Bohemia. The time of this act is the late afternoon 
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(IV. I — 8) and evening (iv. 9 — 14) of the fourth day. See Introd. 
p. XV. The evening of the third and the earlier part of the fourth day 
are spent by Wallenstein on the march from Pilsen to Eger. According 
to history Wallenstein entered Eger on Febmary 44, 1654 at 4 p.m., 
ill and with only a small foUowing. There b a fine picture by Piloty 
of Wallenstein entering Eger. Schiller was fiuniliar with the locality. 
During his stay at Karlsbad in the sammer of 1791 he had taken 
the opportunity of visiting ^er and of seeing the house in which 
Wallenstein was mnrdered. 

Sn td iBötgctmei^cti ^aufe. In 1. 9601 the name of the mayor b 
mentioned (^a^^^ACM). Schiller has here again purposely deviated 
from history. Wallenstein resided at Eger in the house of Alexander 
Pachhelbel {this is the usual spelling) but he was not the mayor of the 
town. The Pachhelbels were one of the best families of Eger and 
Wallenstein had several times on previous Visits to the town stayed in 
their house. On several occasions a member of their family had held 
the Office of mayor but at that time they were disqualified on account 
of their Protestantism. In hct Alexander P. had been exiled (in 1629) 
as a Protestant and had died in the neighbooring town of Wunsiedel in 
1633. '^^^ actual mayor of ^er in 1634 was Paul Junker, a strict 
Roman Catholic, an utterly uninteresting personage whom Schiller fitly 
supplanted by a member of the well-known Pachhelbel ^mily. Since 
1850 the house has been used as the town hall. In 1634 it belonged to 
A. Pachhelbers widow. Wallenstein was murdered in the corner room 
of the left wing in the front part of the house. 

SCENE I. 

Bttttler's Short but impressive monologue shows that henceforth this 
gloomy and unbending man will be the relentless foe of Wallenstein. 
For another monologue of Buttler which was subsequently suppressed 
by Schiller see Appendix I. B. 

3438. dt ifl herein. In a similar way in Goethe*s dgmont (Act iv.) 
the Duke of Alva watches Egmont as he enters the palace little 
dreaming of the doom that awaits him there. 

3429. 9te<^eit, m. is here »portcullis* (ba« Sattflitter) which was let 
down in front of the gate of the fortress to block the entrance. It is 
originally 'a rake' (to which word it corresponds etymologically), and in 
!• 3036 it means *a barrier (of pikes).* 

3480. S3rä(fe=:3ug(tä(fe, f. *draw-bridge' across the river Eger. 

3481. ®t(^ belongs to ^06 as well as to nieberlief . 
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{«^oBbctt. Cf. L 6i note. 

18M. 9a^*, f. 9a^nc (L 1 895) or 9A^ttIeiit was used in older German 
instead of the modern itonUHtnie (iii6euitry) or ^loabiwn (cavalry) or 
Sottcfic (artUlery). Zinkgref writes (xviith Century) : att etliche Sra^ncn 
9ßoUi bim^ ein 3)ocf go^n and Schiller uses the term more than once in 
this and other plays, e.g. in S)ie dnngftatt »on Crtcanl, Prolog 
U. 346—8: 

din ciüi'ger Sttttet lutr, ^ört' i(^ etjA^Ioi, 
^oB* eine fc^toat^ SRannfi^aft oufgeteotlrt, 
Unb )ic^' tcm Jtdnig ju mit («^aefn flfo^neit. 

1850. fitr @a4^, 'to our business/ <to the point.' 

1806. The exact repetition of the b^^inning shows that the lance- 
corporal has carefully prepared his speech. 

1807. ^ßic^t, i. we should now rather say (Seforfam, m. Bat cp. 
Saget L 879 toir o&n ^e|en in bei Jtaifer« $fl[i(^t, and SB. Sob 1. 2517. 

auffAnben is poetic instead of auffünbigen. 

1808. feifi. He reports the exact words of the Imperial letter. Cp. 
1. 1864. 

1862. The r^ment Lothringen is here passed over. See 1. 1267. 

1860. Sttg unb S^rug is a common phrase. There are many phrases 
in German the characteristic of which is that one thing is expressed 
firom two different sides by two diflferent words which are usually either 
connected by rime or by alllteration. For the former cp. 9lat nnb S^ot, 
®ut nnb S3tut, fc^lec^t unb tec^t, [chatten unb toalten, etc., for the latter Sei6 
unb £eBen, lEBel^r unb SBaffe (L 3335), SBinb unb SBettet, WA unb bünn, etc. A 
peculiarity of these phrases is that they are so mach fixed that the order 
of the two Chief words can under no circumstances be altered, one 
cannot say rei^t unb fc^lec^t, etc. There is a third cat^ory, in which 
the words connected occur always in the same order and express one 
general idea but are not connected by either rime or alliteration, e.g. 
3ammev unb @(^abe, Jtetten unb Sanbe, Jtummev unb 9lot, wüfl unb teer, etc. 

f))anif(^e. In the mouth of all the adherents of Wallenstem the word 
fpantfc^ is a synonym of \xvi\s%, ^interliflig. Cf. 1. 1127 n. and 11. 19 19, 
a83i. 

1871. This line is a mach used familiär quotation. 

1872. bie« entbietet bir, *this is the message which... sends yon.' Cf. 
iPiceot. II. 6, 1. 814 n. 

1873. Jtttege«)e))tet, n. is poetic. In prose we should say JUmmoitboflai 
or gelb^errnflab, m. (L 1125). 
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1876. 9ell$ait))tmanii, m. is a term employed by Luther (e^. Genesis 
xxi. 11) denoting the chief Commander of the anny. Schiller uses the 
term in Saget 1. 774. In our scene we find 1. 1841 9elb^ (also 1. 171a), 
in other passages General U. 1855, 169a, 711, etc. In the list of dramoHs 
personae ofS)ie $tccolomini Wallenstein is called (Skncvaßfftniitl, bat 
never in the play itself. The ordinary modern prose term is C(<c« 
icfe^Ml^aBer. 

1877. like their Colonel, the Pappenheimer agree to join Wallen- 
stein in open resistance so long as he does not commit treason. Ct 
11. 768 sqq. 

1882. unftK 9tettct)>ftt<^, * our duty (as soldiers),* * our (troopers ') duty.' 

1889. S3r(tii<9t for d« 6tau<9t. See the note to L 144. 

1890. This is just what Wallenstein tries to avoid doring the 
whole conversation. 

189ft. in teer ^eeteOooflc, 'in the sea of troops.* bic SBoge seems to 
stand here for the totality of waves. See 1. (^ n. 

1895. toic Sahnen say *the squadrons' and see 1. 1854 note. While 
in the case of all the other regiments Wallenstein has only looked at 
them as a whole body, he has taken an interest in every individual 
soldier belonging to the Pappenheim Cuirassiers. 

1897. Cp. Sage« 1. 359 where toet (Sk^otfam is called Blinb. The 
Order is here called blind because it is given without any consideration 
for individuals. 

1900. ett4>...stt faffen angefangen (^aBt). fi<^ faffen has here the sense of 
*to become considerate,' 'to become conscious of one*s worth' and de- 
notes a gradual process. The usual meaning of fi(|i faffen is *to compose 
oneself/ 'to quiet down' and is used of a momentary emotion. Cf. the 
words of the first Cuirassier Saget L 963: Jtann id^ im Jttieg nti<^ bo<9 
iiunf<^U(^ faffen. 

1901. 3m to^en •^anttterf. * In this rough trade (of war).' It must 
be admitted that Wallenstein's words addressed to the common soldiers 
are somewhat high-flown and exaggerated. Cf. $iceo(. i. a, 1. 189. 

1904. ^et eignen Stimme Steil^ty e.g. in the choice of their leader and 
the exercise of their own laws. See Saget 11. 675 sqq. 

1906. I^afl tu...oetfa]^ren. H^ tu...oetfa^n would be equally correct. 

1918. gteifen <C^au)»te. Wallenstein is purposely exaggerating in order 
to excite the S3rmpathy of the Cuirassiers. He was only just fifly years 
old (see IL 2548 — 9) and does not in any other part of the play appear 
old« Compare his words to Gordon v. 4, 11. 3564 — 5 and Thekla's words 
in ^iccot II. 3, 11. 740—1. He was bom on Sept. 15, 1583. 
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1923. $artifa'ne, f. 'partisan* is the name of a kind of halberd, the 
etymology of which is as yet unexplained. It was a lance provided with 
a double-edged axe under the spear-head. The word occurs again in 

I. 3048. This weapon was used in the xvith and xviith centuries. 

1924. With this line compare Agnes Sorel's words in 3)ie Sungfra« 
von Cvlean« i. 4, 11. 817 — 8: Saf un«...bie (Seioplfe übet uit« | dut 5Decfe 
nt^men unb ben @tein gum (Pfäl^l. 

192e. a)tait«ftlt. See Säger 1. 140 note. 

1927. ©{^langenftfimmcn, f. pl. «snaky windings,' is a very unusual 
word. Instead of Jttümme we should now say as a rule JCrümmung. The 
subst. krümme is derived fr. the adj. ttumm, *bent,' 'crooked,' as ®&te 
fr. gut, ^Arte fr. ^att, etc. It is a common word in older German and 
often used by poets of the xviiith Century. See (Picc ot. i. 4, 1. 468. 

1928. With these words comp, those of the first Cuirassier, Saget 

II. 910 sqq. 

1984. biefet faifertic^c Süngttng, viz. the King of Hungary, the son 
of Ferdinand II., who succeeded his fatherin 1637 as Ferdinand III. 
Cf. ^iccot. I. a, 1. ao8; ii. 5, 11. 799 sqq.; V. i, 1. 25^8; 2B. Sob i. 7, 
11. 500 sqq. After the death of Wallenstein he took the supreme com- 
mand of the army which he had coveted for a long time and, after having 
taken Regensburg, defeated the Swedes in the great battle of Nördlingen. 

193Ö. £)ljtt>eig, m. The olive tree is the symbol of peace as the 
laurel is the symbol of military glory. See $tcc o(. iii. 6, L 1656, where 
Max says of Wallenstein : (5t tt>itb beti Öljweig in ben SotBtct |lt(|iten. 

1949. With this view cp. ^tccot. i. 4, 11. 561 sqq. 

1978. The view expressed in this and the following lines, not that 
which he expressed in his conversation with Wrangel, is Wallenstein's 
real opinion. But cp. ^iccot. ii. 5, 11. 823 — 44. He does not, however, 
mention that he intends to win the crown of Bohemia from the Emperor. 

1976. aVHr ifl'«, supply ju t^un. See 11. 298 n. and 2068 n. 

1978. genteine, 'of mean estate,* refers here to the low social position 
of the men, but in the following line gemein is used in a moral sense. 

1981. Sänfjel^n Sal^t, viz. from 1618 to 1633. The time of action 
of this play is really February, 1634. 

1985. nitgenbö fein Suchtet. The emphatic double negative, which 
was quite common in older German (and also in Greek), is still frequent 
in coUoquial language, but is not in accordance with the modern literaiy 
language which was influenced by Latin syntax. Cp. Saget L 878 n. 
and R. Hildebrand, Vorträge und Aufsätze p. 219. 

1988. This is an allusion to the famous Gordian knot which was 
cut by Alexander the Great. 
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SCBNE l6. 

Buttler of course knows that Wallenstein is receiving the deputation 
and rushes in on purpose to frustrate the Duke*s endeavours to retain 
them. His three exclamations serve to arouse the suspidon of the 
Pappenheimers who are nearly won and his announcement causes them 
to leave Wallenstein immediately. 

1992. (Sutgeftnntco, <well-affected,* i.e. men faithful to the Emperor. 

1996. ))ffan)ctt...a]tf, * holst.' 

2000. UttvAt ftc, *direct them,' *set them right.' See «ager 1. 715 
and $tccot iv. 7, 1. 1111 and SD. Sob 1. laii. 

2008. meiii Böfer S)Amoii. This is true, but in a much stronger sense 
than Wallenstein is aware of. Cf. 1. i i8a. 

2006. fit, viz. the deputation of the Pappenheim Cuirassiers. 

2006. 5Die Stafenben refers to Terzk/s r^v^^ents. 

SCENE 17. 

2010. In her great exdtement and anxiety the Dudiess addresses 
Wallenstein by his Christian name and tu. As a rule she calls him mein 
<9ema|l and 6ic. On the forms of address occurring in this play see 
the notes to 11. 1571 and 1689. 

2011. The comma after ni^^t shows that the sentence is not complete. 
Supply (Anger ju fC^toeigcn or i^nen tie SBa^r^eit (Anger )U verfemten. 

2018. über is short for übergegangen, übergetreten. See 1. 3038 and 
1. 58 n. 

2019. The Dudiess means that Thekla's lover b free from guilt 
but her husband is not 

2022. 6<^^erfenberg. In Schiller's authorities Khevenhiller and Her- 
chenhahn Wallenstein's Ober^ofmeifler is called (Sottfarb »on ®<!^erffenberg. 

2028. In the present critical condition of affairs Wallenstein ob- 
viously does not dare to send the ladies at once to Holland (1. 1549). 

2039. 3agb)ug, m. * stock of hunters.' These were presented to Max 
by the Duke on the aftemoon of the first day (after he had escorted the 
ladies safely to Pilsen). See ^iccol. 11. 4, 1. 768. 

SCENE 18. 

2068. Compare 1. 3113* 

2064. taufenb Tonnen. The same expression occurs again in 1. 3171. 

2066. SBaff. This form of address is here and 1. «390 only used to 
denote familiarity ; Piccolomini and the countess were not at all related. 
Perhaps Max calls her JBafe because she is Thekla's aunt, just as he 
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calls the Duchess SDhittet L 2391. The Countess, who is the confidant 
of the lovers, calls him aSetter 1. ii\i. See $iccot iii. 5, 1. 1411 n. 

9060. i<9 fann nic^t, in order to avoid the repetition of baf instead of 
the more usaal baf \^ iti(|it...fanit. 

9068. 3(^ fab' ei, supply )U t|ttit. See the notes to 11. 298 and 1976. 

9069. ftcigcf))ro<^n, 'acquitted,* viz. from the possible reproach that 
I have left her whom I love and espoused the cause of the Emperor. 

9071. bec S^or...unb, 'such a fool as to.' This is a common mixture 
of two constructions, viz. %tx 3:^ot fein, bet...(Aft and din S^ot fein unb... 
tafTcn. 

9078. ^etm, m. is here again equivalent to S^ettdtet. See 1. 1019 n. 

9088. 9>li(^t. . .lux^ occurs frequently in poetry instead of toebcv. . .iio(^. 

9091. bai...(S(emeiit refers here to the fire in a volcano. 

9096. fi<^e is used here again proleptically in the sense of 'which 
they believe to be secure* or *which they wish to be secure.* Cf. 

!• 753 n. 

9096. gafltii^en has here the sense of citilabenben, geiotnneitben. 

9097. SBeUe, f. is often used in poetry in its old sense of 3eit. 

9098. (abet fi(^ au« (or entlabet fi<^), 'discharges itself,' *bursts forth.' 

9100. a:teibt, *rushes on.* 

9101. gtoufenbet Stands here and 1. 2134 for (SHroufen ettegcnbet or 
gtaufiget. Note the very freqnent occurrence of present participles with 
a causative (or factitive) meaning in Schiller's poetry. See fi^aubernb 
for Gc^aubet ectegenb or fc^aurtg 1. 1346 and cp. 11. 1384, 145a. With 
this simile compare the equally beautifiil one of the torrent destroying 
the hut in Goethe's 9au^ Part i (Sßalb unb ^öl^Ie), 11. 3348 sqq. 

9106. 3)cv SUgtnnb, <pit,* *abyss,' Stands for IDie ^öUe. 

ailO. SafiU'ifen (lit. 'little king'), ' cockatrice.' It was a fabulous 
animal having the body of a cock and the tail of a serpent ; it was 
supposed to have the power of killing by its look anyone on whom it 
fixed its eyes. It was represented with a mitre-shaped crest and hence 
called ßtiffiKUrKoSf Mittle king.' This f&af\i\$t is several times menti<med 
in the Old Testament (e.g. Is. lix. 5, xi. 8; Jer, viii. 17). There is a 
lizard known by the name of S3aft(tlf which has of course none of the 
febulous qualities ascribed to the monster of this name. Schiller several 
times in his poetry alludes to the ^aftlitt and SSafUilfenblid e.g. in 
^atia Stuart iii. 4, 1. 9441, and in his bailad «Der Stampf mit bem 
^ta^tn 1. 22 j. In this case, however, bet »afiti«f seäns to stand 
instead of bie ©c^tange, the phrase «ine ©c^tange am SBufen l^gen being pro- 
verbial. Cp. iEsop's well-known fable. In this sense SchiUer uses it 
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again in S)ic Srattt »on aReffiva when IsabelU sayt of her son Don 
Cesar (iv. 5, IL 1496 — 7) diitcn SafUÜfcB | ^a(' \i^ cv^eugt, gcMA^tt an 
meinet SBtu^. 

8118. 3m ^erjen meinel ^erjen« corresponds exactly to onr 'in my 
heart of hearts,' * in my innermost heart ' The phrase, which also occurs 
in his letters on Don Carlos, in S)ie Staat 0. Steffi na IL 5, 1. 1467: 
3nl ^txi te« ^etjenl ^a6' i<^ i^ flefi^itt, and in Goethe's song %n SRignon 
IV. 4 (^tti im ^et|en), seems to be an importation from the English and 
was probably bonowed from Shakespeare. Cp. Hanila in. 1, IL 78sqq. : 

Give me the man 
That is not passion*s slave and I will wear him 
In my heart*s core, aye in my heart of hearts. 

2128. This view of Wallenstein is not free from sophistry. The 
great authority given to him would seem to imply a high degree of 
confidence on the part of the Emperor. It is true that the conditions 
mider which Wallenstein agreed to take the supreme command were 
such as to cause the Emperor a justifiable uneasiness as to his General's 
ambitious plans. The exceptional and unnatural relation of the Duke to 
the Emperor was certain not to last longer than the exceptional dr- 
cumstances which had invested Wallenstein with his dangerous power. 
He knew this as well as the Court party at Vienna. Cp. 11. 575 sqq. 
and Gordon*s words U. 2488 sqq., but also 549 sqq. 

2125. ten Selb^errnflab, viz. for the second time, in 1633. 

2188. S)et ^Atet S)o))))elf<^u(to means that each father is guilty. In 
prose: 3)ie ®4»^^ ^^«^ SSAtet. 

2189. This line is an allusion to the well-known story of the Trojan 
priest Laokoon as told by Vergil in his ^nää 11. 2x3 — 15. 

2140. bet 9$Atet unoetfd^ntet 4af , which brings about the min of the 
children who love each other, is the subject of Shakespeare's Romeo 
and Juliett and of Heinrich v. KIeist*s early and impressive tragedy 
a>ie Jamilie ©4>to|fenflein. 

2148. im ^tag'fc^en SBintettaget = im SBintetloget 00t ^og. This 
refers to the Bohemian Campaign in 1620, immediately after the battle 
of the White Hill (Nov. 8, 1620). According to this Statement Max 
must have been in Germany and in the Imperial army almost from the 
beginning of the great war. If we assimie Max, the 'tender boy' who 
acted as ensign, to have been at the time about 14 years old, he would 
be in February 1634 about 17 years of age. Cp. fljJiccoL i. 4, L 48« 
and III. 5« 1. 1704 (where je^n should be fAnfge^n). 

S. W.T. lö 
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2146. gmi^itigtn is as a rule no longer used of material objects. 
But we say dinc geto^tifle (Sntff^tung, ein geio^tigel SB ort. 

2160. u^ )>|(egte beinct, in ordinary prose ^ )}flegte bi<^. The con- 
struction with the genit. is the older one and is still used in poetry. 

21M. 9)on AinteiBcinen oxi^ 'from your infancy/ A common phrase 
instead of which may also be said either »on JMnbeKcineit auf or t>on Jtint» 
|tit auf (or an). 

2172. golbnen Qnabenfettlcin. See Saget L 75 and 9B. Sob 11. 3150 
and 5530 sqq. The dimip. denotes here contempt. 

2178. aSitberfea refers to the Order of the Golden Fleece. This 
famous Order of Knighthood {la örden de Toysan de ovo) was instituted 
by Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy in 1429 and subsequently 
adopted by his successors on the thrones of Austria and Spain. It 
was only given to princes or very distinguished persons. Wallenstein 
was a Knight of the Golden Fleece (1. 3779)» so was Egmont (see 
Goethe*s tragedy, Act iii.). The name is of course derived from the 
old Greek story of the Argonauts. 

2179. (Sefdc^ tu bit? This and the following sentences are indeed 
Wallenstein*s true opinion and betray his boundless assumption and his 
excessive demands as to the complete self-effacement of his friends. 

2191. The ring is the special characteristic of Saturn, the 'moons* 
would point rather to Jupiter. The combination merely Stands for all 
that belongs to the sphere of a planet. 

SCENE 19. 

2196. ^ie $a)>))en9eimif(^eit for SHe $a|)^en]^eimif<|Kn i(&raffierc. See 
1. 2222 ^te Suttterifc^en and 1. 3399 bie S^jfl^fi^n. 

ftnb aBgefeffen, *have dismounted.' The opposite, auffMjen, occurs 
Saget 1. 113. 

2200. «ot)ie|n, 'draw in front (of the gate),' 'draw across the gate.' 

2201. Aettcnfttgeln, f. pl. 'chain-shot.' Jtettentugeln was the name 
given to two iron balls joined by a short chain, which inüicted most 
terrible wounds. 

220i. in bet Otbnung, 'in their ranks.' 

SCENE 30. 

2216. Schiller took the names of these gates from Matthaent 
Merian's Topographie von Böhmen, He also possessed a detailed map 
of the Pilsen district 
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2217. «ofung Stands here for «word,* *sigiial for the attack.' Cp. 

1. 536 n« 

2219. 3^ii...eiiifeUcii, 'wedgehim...into.' 

2228. tDerfen fu for toerfcit fu aurüd, *overthrow them,' *beat them.' 

2228. tauBcn (Brimm. In the second book of his History (Hempel 
ed. XII. 156) Schiller speaks of the tauber <9rtmm bet äBaOonen au« $a^« 
^nj^eintl ^crr. Cp. also bUnbc 9But 1. 3353 and $iccol. IL 7, 1. 1040 
which frequently occurs in Schiller*s poetry. 

2230. ®aitg, m. is here a fencing term meaning 'pass,' 'round,' *en- 
counter,' just as in English the word 'go' is colloquially used. (Bang 
is in this case only one portion of a longer fight and is still much used 
as a duelling term. 

2239. barf, 'need,' instead of which we now say brauc^. 

2245. (Belobt. See the promise given to Octavio 11. 1373 — 3. 

2260. fix flürjt. He was not killed at Pilsen but murdered at £ger. 

2269. ^a<, usually beffen, as the ordinary construction is fu^ einer 
S^at erfül^nen (erfcec^n). The construction of neuters of pronouns is, 
however, sometimes rather lax. Or S)a< may stand elliptically for ^vA 
^tt t^un. 

fmentlic^ with inorganic t for frei>enli(^. The adj. fcefen is a doublet 
of frefel, which has gone out of use. 

2264. Saf fel^n. The sing, b used as it is a common phrase, but 
the plural occurs in gebt ac^t (L 3368) addressed to the bystanders. 

2287. SUtan, m. *balcony/ has here the stress on the iirst syllable 
while the ordin. pron. is Sltta'n. The word is orig. fem. bie ^ttane and 
was borrowed at the end of the fifteenth Century fr. the Ital. aHana^ *a 
high gallery with balustrades/ fr. alto, Lat. altus, *high.' The word, 
after dropping its final e in the South German foshion, seems to have 
changed its gender by joining the class of words such as 9toman, Crfan. 

2289. SBette, n. is the older form of fBtii and is still much used. The 
rebels are compared to a river which has overflowed its banks. 

SCENE 31. 

2277. Untoötbig is here of course an adverb. Unioürbig fi^toer be« 
brAngt, *in undeserved distress.* 

2281. This momentary hesitation in the terrible conflict of feelings 
is true to nature and does not in the least lower the character of Max. 
No doubt he will himself ultimately know what to do and perform his 
duty, but Schiller has introduced this mental distress to show that the 
high-minded Max is no mere machine of duty but subject to huro«* 

16—2 
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doubts and struggles, and especially to show his entire confidence in his 
beloved one. 

2287. ft^rcienben for the usual l^immctfi^reieiibcii. CSrttooS fc^eit jutn 
Fimmel is really a biblical term, cf. Gen. iv. lo. In ^il^ctm %tVi iii. 
3, 1. 1840 Schiller uses the tenn ft^reienbe <8eiiKiIt. 

2288. an tti Sfltflen ^aiM)t gefrevelt, 'committed a crime against the 
life of the prince.' 

22M. <Sin ®(^anbUeb, 'a shamefiil song,* say 'a by-word.' 

2296. ^oHeiifleiiter usually means 'Wallenstein*s men,' *Wallen- 
stein's soldiers,' but here 'Wallenstein's family.' This would be 
expressed in prose by SBattenfleitti. 

Stimme bet SBa^t^eit. See $iccoI. iii. 5, 1. 1726. 

2297. ter SBttnfi^ Stands for fetBftfüc^ttge ISßanfc^, ))CTfönIi(^e Stttereffen. 
2806. <8(ä<iCi4eti is here almost an equivalent to (Sitten, ^«^ultlofen, 

a man who being a favourite of the supreme powers is forttmate enough 
to keep himself free from error and guilt and is happy because he is 
innocent. See 1. 755 and several passages in Schiller's poems, e.g. S>er 
<8enitt4 11. 37 sqq., S)ie itranii^e bei SBl^fttl, Stanza 16. 

2809. This is a strong appeal to the 'beautiful soul' whose unerring 
instinct is the best guidance in moral conflicts. 

2812. dl gilt nic^t, 'the aim is not.* Cf. l. 3777. 

2818. This line seems to mean only 'that is a question that you 
might well ponder with your wise judgment,' 'consider this prudently.* 

2814. iKul^e, f. is (Bettiffenltn^e, 'peace of mind.' 

2818. bei Octavio. Max even addresses his father several times by his 
Christian name, which soonds somewhat stränge. .See 1. 13 10 and 
$iccoI. V. 1, 11. 2267, 2294, 2339. 

2819. tHitermörberif(^. See 11. 1253^—4. 

2822. bie ChtnnVen, Greek at '£/Nyi^€$, <the Furies,' the atoi^cgdt« 
tinnen (1. 2425). They were supposed to punish with special severity 
offences against parents. They play a great part in~ Schiller's ballad 
S)ie Jlranii^e bei 3Bv(ul and in Goethe*s play 3))]^igenie, when they 
plague Orestes for the murder of his mother. 

2828. S)al ®tof e, i.e. S>al (Ihl^aBene, ^9l^ ^etoifi^ that which involves 
a sacriüce of ordinary human feeling. 

2881. The following passage has been thus rendered by Hunter : 
— O, all the free and goodly impulses 
Of hospitality, the pious trust 
Of friendship— these are sacred too, they are 
The heart's religion, and will call for vengeance 
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On the barbarian who, outraging tbem, 

Makes Nature shudder ! Think of this, and lay 

All in the scale, and let tby heart decide. 

SSM. bic Cc^aubtt bet 9latur means the horror of Nature at an- 
natural excesses. 

2885. fU refers to ffiaixct. 

2388. er^en, i.e. before (1. 1371) the troubles of Wallenstein and his 
&mily caused Max to waver. 

2840. garte means *of delicate feeling.* Say 'generous,' 'noble.' 

2806. 9ttf unfetm ^aii))te, *on our head' for *on oor heads/ <on us.* 
By the use of the sing. ^aii))te the Wallenstein family is, as it were, 
personified. Cp. also sentences such as tokt l^atten oKe bal €k^tixtt in bcr 
^anb. It should not be understood that 'on our head' means 'on the 
head of the family' viz. 'on Wallenstein.' In one of the editions 
occurs the mistaken reading ^aafe. With the whole passage compare 
$iico(. III. 9, U. 1899 sqq. 

After 2869. iBioot Serbinanbul. This cry was actually raised at the 
banquet at Eger when Illo, Terzky, Kinsky and Neumann were sud- 
denly attacked by Buttler's dragoons and killed. It is a happy idea of 
Schiller to have brought it in here. 

SCENS 43. 
2862. ftc gaBen nx^ti auf is really a business term *they did not give 
anything for,' hence 'they did not set any value upon,' 'they were not 
impressed by.' 

2866. ivaa SBortc tommcn, usually gu SBotte fommen. 

2867. (ctAubenb, 'deafening' viz. his voice. This is the worst of all 
blows to Wallenstein. He suddenly becomes aware that he has over- 
rated the Impression he can produce on his troops, that his look has lost 
its power over them. 

ScENE 33. 

2872. itommcnbant is the form occurring in Schiller's xviith Century 
authorities. We now say Äommanbant. See 11. 3639, 3461, 3730 and 
«agcr 1. 67. 

2878. Gordon, the govemor of Eger, was a Protestant Scotchman 
while Buttler was a Catholic Irishman. 

After 2877. bcm fiWay... rufen, 'call for Max.' The dat. is more im- 
pressive than the usual accusative (ben) ^ax* 

After 2878. i^m...Bci!cmmcn, *get at him,' *come near him.' 
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28M. SBüfle, because henceforth Life for him will be barren and 
devoid of love and interest. 

28M. 9eBen Cie mtv for 'you wish to hold out to me* as she does 
not really give him hopes. His misery is certain. He knows that he 
will not be able to save Wallenstein by his intervention at Vienna, and 
the enmity of the fathers is bound to ruin the happiness of the children. 

2896. SBlenkioctt, n. '£&lse show,' 'iUusion.' SBer! as the second 
part of some Compounds, the first part of which is a verb, denotes a 
thing which is destined either to carry out or to undergo the action of 
the verb. SUnbioctt, <a thing that dazzles/ €>(^mt}»(tf, *a thing that 
is carved,' *carving,' etc. 

2898. ein SRittel, viz. to attack the approaching Swedes, to prevent 
their union with Wallenstein and to find his death in the encounter. 

After 2403. SButtter txnvrtgert feine ^ant. This refusal is bound to- 
produce a deep effect on the spectators who are aware of Buttler's dark 
plans, while Wallenstein and his supporters believe that Buttler refuses 
his hand because Max is going to leave Wallenstein. 

24M. S)el itaiferl 9l(^t. This is not correct historically. Wallenstein 
was indeed deposed, but he was not then put under the ban of the 
Empire. Cp. $iccot v. i, 1. «500, and the Introd. p. xxi. 

9ieM...^)rei«, *gives...to be the prey,* »exposes.' ^nretlgeBen orig. 
means 'to give up as a booty,* *to give up entirely'; »nrei«, fr. the French 
prise^ means 'what has been taken,' *booty.* It is not connected with 
$tci«, m. *price* or with $retl, m. *praise,' which are both borrowed fr* 
the French /rtr (old Fr./m, Lat. pretium). 

2406. SRovbfnet^, m. 'base assassin.' 

2407. fromme has here again not the usual modern sense of ' pious* 
but means 'honest/ 'trusty,' 'faithful.' It is thus an equivalent oftreit 
in the foUowing line. Cp. fromme Sreue, 1. 436. 

2418. Here Max betrays more clearly what he is planning. 

2420. The picture is that of a swimmer who is being dragged down 
and drowned by the weights at his feet. 

2426. S)er Stac^edöttin, viz. Nemesis, who is going to ruin the happi- 
ness of the houses of Wallenstein and Piccolomini. The Cuirassiers 
clinging to Max will be involved in the downfall of the latter and will 
share the tragic end of their gallant leader. 

Act IV. 
The scene of action of the last two acts is the town of Eger on the 
westem frontier of Bohemia. The time of this act is the late afternoon 
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(IV. 1—8) and evening (iv. 9 — 14) of the fourth day. See Introd. 
p. XV. The evening of the third and the earlier part of the fourth day 
are spent by Wallenstein on the march from Pilsen to Eger. According 
to history Wallenstein entered Eger on Febmary 34, 1634 at 4 p.m., 
111 and with only a small foUowing. There is a fine picture by Piloty 
of Wallenstein entering Eger. Schiller was fiuniliar with the locality. 
During bis stay at Karlsbad in the sommer of 1791 he had taken 
the opportunity of visiting ^jer and of seeing the house in which 
Wallenstein was mordered. 

3n bd iBdrgetmciflet« ^aufe. In 1. 4603 the name of the mayor is 
mentioned (^ac^^AtbcI). Schiller has here again purposely deviated 
from history. Wallenstein resided at Eger in the house of Alexander 
Pachhelbel (this is the usual spelling) but he was not the mayor of the 
town. The Pachhelbels were one of the best families of Eger and 
Wallenstein had several times on previous visits to the town stayed in 
their house. On several occasions a member of their family had held 
the Office of mayor but at that time they were disqualified on account 
of their Protestantism. In fajcX Alexander P. had been exiled (in 1619) 
as a Protestant and had died in the neighbouring town of Wunsiedel in 
1633. '^^^ actual mayor of Eger in 1634 was Paul Junker, a strict 
Roman Catholic, an utterly uninteresting personage whom Schiller fitly 
supplanted by a member of the well-known Pachhelbel family. Since 
1850 the house has been used as the town hall. In 1634 it belonged to 
A. Pachhelbel*s widow. Wallenstein was murdered in the corner room 
of the left wing in the front part of the house. 

SCENE I. 

Bnttler's short but impressive monologue shows that henceforth this 
gloomy and unbending man will be the relentless foe of Wallenstein. 
For another monologue of Buttler which was subsequently suppressed 
by Schiller see Appendix I. B. 

8428. (5r ifi l^etein. In a similar way in Goethe*s dgmont (Act iv.) 
the Duke of Alva watches Egmont as he enters the palace little 
dreaming of the doom that awaits him there. 

2429. Stechen, m. is here •portcuUis' (ba« Sfattgitter) which was let 
down in front of the gate of the fortress to block the entrance. It is 
originally *a rake* (to which word it corresponds etymologically), and in 
!• 3036 it means *a barrier (of pikes).* 

2430. $rüc{e=3u9Bril({e, f. *draw-bridge* across the river Eger. 
2481. ®i(^ belongs to l^ob as well as to niebetUef . 
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MM. SHe e<^faUg5ttiii, *the goddess of Destiny.' The tone of 
this monologue is rather high-flown and not quite in keeping with the 
character and education of Buttler. The classical allusions to bic 
^k^idfadgöttiti and \tx ^crb \>tx Saren (1. 3441) are not very natural m 
his mouth. He does not seem to speak here quite in his own name 
bot rather as one who has been chosen as the blind instrument of Fate. 

M86. (fv^uB is the old pret. of cr^eBen, M.H.G. erhuop^ instead of 
which erl^oB is now commonly used. (frl^ttB and the subj. er^üBe survive 
in poetry and in archaic style ; l^oB occurs 11. 3450» 3567. 

teiti...!D{ctcot for bol ÜRcteor, »eli^e« bu Hfl. Wallenstein himself is 
the meteor. 

M88. bie... Sahnen obgefi^tooreti. oBfi^wdceii is usually construed with 
the dat. of the person and with the acc. of the matter. See U. 1018, 231 7. 

Mil. ^etb b€Y Saren is a poetic phrase for aSatevIoiib. See 1. 3434 n. 
Soren are usually domestic deities, but sometimes the term is used, as 
here, in a wider application for Larespublicit ' gods of the town or country. ' 

MM. Hie first fftnOft refers to Wallenstein's revenge on the 
Emperor, the second to Buttler's revenge on Wallenstein. As early as 
Dec. 1797 Schiller intended to have the figure of Nemesis put on the 
title-page of his drama. Cp. the passage from his HUtory (Book iv.)... 
bie tdi^cnbc 9lemertl tooOte, baf ber UnbanfBote unter bcn «Streid^ii bed Unbanfl 
crUegcn foUte. 

SCENE 3. 

The Scotchman Gordon who plays a prominent part in the last 
two acts of this drama is placed in strong contrast to the Irishman 
Buttler. In him Wallenstein finds quite unexpectedly an advocate and 
well-wisher. If Buttler may be said to continue the röle of Octavio, 
the devoted Gordon takes up that of Max Piccolomini. But in the 
face of Wallenstein*s treason he cannot do more than plead the cause of 
Wallenstein with Buttler and endeavour to dissuade the Duke from 
taking the last Step; he cannot save Wallenstein from the punish- 
ment due to his crime. The historical John Gordon had, like Buttler, 
risen from the ranks, and had been appointed by Wallenstein to the 
post of Colonel and Govemor of the fortress of Eger. At first when 
Wallenstein entered the fortress Gordon was disposed to take his part, 
but when Buttler showed him the Imperial decrees and the Orders sent 
by Piccolomini and Gallas, he remained faithful to the Emperor. Schiller 
has sketched the character of Gordon with a great deal of poetic free- 
dom. He has made him a much nobler character than he really was, 
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he has made him the companion of Wallenstein's youth and has con- 
trasted his views and career strongly with those of his great friend. 
He has also, for the sake of dramatic concentration (see Introd. p. xx.), 
entirely sappressed Gordon's compatriot Lesley, who shared the 
command of the place with Gordon. As in the caae of Sesina and 
others, two characten are nin into one. 

2448. (Seacral, m. In the previous acts Buttler is usoally called 
OBrtfi or OBerfl, *coloneL' Bat the titles OM|l and ^nrtal are used 
almost as s3monyms in this play. Cf. also $iccol. U. 130a and 133a 
In Sage« 1. 443 Buttler is called ^iieralma|or. 

2MB2. treu, usually tcettlt«^ or getreulii^. 

9i66. Hie usual constraction is Chtret Crbre niii^ au fügen or 9la(^ 
ijhtret fOxlxt mxäf ju ritzten. Minbltngl=uii0ebingt, *unconditionally.' 

2460. This description of Wallenstein is not historically correct. 
He was utterly broken down in health when he entered Eger. 

9468. te6 Umtei 8te<^nf(^ is poetic for 9te(^enf(^aft iübtx mein 9bnt 
or O0n meinem %xtAt, 

2467. toog...mtv for to«0...mir gu, 'weighed out to me.' 

2474. He had with him only five squadrons, that is one r^ment. 
With these and Buttler^s dragoons he had a little over 1000 men. 

2477. i^n ju liefern is short for i^n auljuUefetn. 

2479. In the following sympathetic comments on Wallenstein's 
deeds and fortunes, in pointing out the limits of human activity and 
the dangers of exceeding them, Gordon expresses himself almost in 
the fa^ion of the Greek chorus in order to evoke our sympathy for the 
hero of the play. This has been pointed out by Kömer (Letter to 
Schiller of April 9, 1799). 

2482. This expresses exactly the poet's own view. See the 
Prolog 1. 117. 

2488. fcunfelf(^»anfenbe, because his authority was but ill-defined 
and his official position füll of contradictions. 

2484. um ft(^ greift ber SRenfc^, 'man is aggressive,' 'man must 
advance.* See 1. 595 n. 

2487. tiefgetretne @put. tieftreten (or treittteten), Hread down and 
make deep (broad) by means of marching/ hence eine tiefgetretne ®))ur, 
'abeaten track.' Cp. breitgetretne 8fal^flrafe, ^iceol. ii. 6, 1. 955. 

2492. mhä^tt^ 'might be able.' 

2498. fefle. The usual form for the adv. as well as for the adj. is 
now feft, in older German the adj. was fefte and the adverb fafle. 

2496. JDie «Schweben finb im «nmorfc^. This announcement is re- 
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peated again and again as the play goes on, and what seems likely to 
save Wallenstein only serves to hasten bis destniction. 

8600. No direct mention of this promise is made in the interview 
with OcUvk), IL II 8a— 8a. 

SOOO. Qk^oti^ for S>atf gc^or<^. 

2610. Ci^etge« bei ^ef^el, say 'slaves of law.' ^d^ge orig. means 
Meader of a troop' and belongs to @<^ar, 'crowd,* *troop.* It sabse- 
quently took the meanings of *sergeant/ 'beadle/ and of *soldier,' 
•servant* 

8618. eiidgcbuntenc. Cp. Goethe'sS^l^igeaie 1. 39, SBie enggcBunten 

8681. We should expect either l^ol^er d^' ttab SBütbe or l^o^en d^tcn 
unb aßütfccn. 

8628. Sot^c ^It, *was staunch to him/ 'stood foy him.' The 
phrase 8ar(( ^tten is commonly used to denote that somebody or 
something keeps its colour, does not easily change, is faithful or is 
genuine. In the same way we say 9arBe kennen, 'to give one*s true 
opinion,* and et ift in bet SBolU gefarBt, 'he is a true...,' e.g. ein in ber 
SBoHe gefOrBtev (S)em0frat), ' a staunch (democrat). ' 

8627. Sugenbfcettnb«. The foUowing is a free invention of Schiller. 

2638. 3ft e« an bem is a familiär phrase for 3fl el ber Soll. The 
phrase really means *Is it now at (=has it reached) that point.'. 

3643. ba< £o«==ba< «Sc^idfal, 'Fate.' See 1. 3180. 

8646. The following account is supplemented by Wallenstein him- 
self, 11. 3542 sqq. Burgau was originally the capital of a small Swabian 
Margravate between Ulm and Augsburg. It is now a small Bavarian 
town. We are not particularly well informed about Wallenstein's stay 
at Burgau — ^hence Schiller was all the more free to work out poetically 
this episode of the Duke's early life. Gordon never was a . page at 
Burgau. See 1. 3543 n. 

8648. ftrebte, 'strove/ say 'cherished high aspirations.' 

2649. gwangtgiA^r'gen. On Wallenstein's age at the time of his death 
See I. 191 8 n. The following account is eminently fitted to aionse oor 
sympathy (see ^tolog 11. 104 — 5 S)te jlunft fott i^n aui^ eitrem ^jen 
ntenf(^Ii(^ nft^er (ringen). It is a master-stroke of the poet to give us here 
when the end is drawing near a retrospective view of the hero's early 
youth which was so fall of promise. 

2660. In the relation of this incident Schiller followed the account 
of Murr which is, however, not well authenticated. According to 
Murr this happened in 1604, at the Castle of Innsbruck. 
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8663. liefen ft<^...fpöreii, *aIlowed themselves...to be noticed,' 'were 
noticed.' 

2660. et tourbe tat^olif«^. This is Murr's account. As a matter of 
fact Wallenstein, whose parents were UtraquUts (see $iccot iv. 5, 
1. 2085), became a member of the Roman Catholic Church in 1599 *^ 
the Jesuits* College of Olmütz. 

8667. um%tUfftt is very onusual instead of umgcioaiibett or ocnoanbclt. 

3668. ^ün^gt. On the want of the inflexion see 1. 16 n. 

(efceitel, 'exempt' viz. from reverses and misfortunes. A synony- 
mons expression is flcftitd, 'one who wears a charmed life.' This belief 
explains many actions of the Doke. 

8669. This line and the foUowing are similar to some passages in 
dgmont. Cp. especially in Act 11. the scene between Egmont and 
his private secretary. 

2673. f(^)oinbe(iib refeis to Gordon. The great difference in their 
careers is fiirther discnssed v. 4, 11. 3543 — 65. Cp. also «03 er 11. 440 
— 46. The words t<^... gelten form a parenthetical clause, hence it is not 
necessary to supply et before »arb of the following line. 

2674. SBotb is the older form instead of which tourbe is now used in 
ordinary prose. tvarb occurs chiefiy in poetry and in higher prose 
diction. »urbe is derived fr. the pl. tourben where the u is historically 
right. There existed in the older State of the German as well as of the 
English lang, a difference in the radical vowel of the sing, and of the 
plur. of the preterite of most strong verbs. This old Germanic distinction 
was subsequently given up, but cp. the Engl, 'was' and 'w^e'; also cp. 
'begon* and *b€^n,* *dr<mk* and *dnmk,' etc. (also the Gm. l^alf, l^ülfe; 
ftaxh, itütht, etc. in which the forms in a were originally peculiar to the 
sing., those in u or ä to the plural and subjunctive. But cf. 1. 3880 n.). 

©taf (161 7), 9üxft {1622), ^erjog (1624), IDictator (163a). The use of 
SHctatoT in the old Roman sense of absolute Commander, Generalissimo, 
is very appropnate. Wallenstein became S)ictator by the covenant of 
Znaim (-GöUersdorf) in 163«. 

Scene 3. 

2679. freie. Hiere were very many free towns in Germany in olden 
times, but their number is now reduced to three, viz. Hamburg, Bremen, 
Lübeck. 

2680. Slbler, m., the Eagle in the Imperial coat of arms. The 
source of the following discussion is Matthaeus Merian's Topographie 
von Böhmen» 
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2682. sioct^ttiibm, in reality over 300. Eger was pawned in 1315 
by the Emperor Louis the Bavarian to John of Bohemia. 

2588. 2)a^ rft^'< baf, <that is the reason why.' 

2685. taBgcllictt is a technical term. faii|ettiett really means 'cross- 
barred' (vccgittctt) and comes fr. the Lat cancdlare^ *to arrange cross- 
wise' (hence often 'to cross out,' 'to cancel*), fr. cancelli, 'lattice- 
work.' The lower half of the Eagle in the coat df anns of the town 
was obliterated up to the neck with white and red bars above which 
only the top of the wings appeared. 

cttva, 'possibly/ 'perhaps.' Hie prefix tU denotes indefiniteness 
(q). etioaS, ctU«^), and toa is the older form of the modern too. Thus 
ttn^ originally means 'anywhere,' 'somewhere,' and subsequently 
'somewhere about,* *perhaps.* 

2588. i»crbicntet is the subj. of modest Statement, 'I should say....' 
By it a thing is stated not as an objective fact but as a matter of 
opinion. He speaks like the future King of Bohemia. 

2588. 91ufivic9l(t9olf, n. 'seditious people.' Wallenstein's admoni- 
tion is by no means out of keeping with his character. Although him« 
seif a rebel against the Emperor he always insisted on orderly govem- 
ment. 

2589. '«...crfi^toingcn, lit. *to reach (it) by swinging or soaring,' 
hence, *to reach it by effort,' viz. the sum required. Say 'stand it.* 

2590. Again we leam that the troops are not maintained by the 
Emperor. See the Saget 11. 883 sqq. and $i<coI. 11. 7, U. 1148 sqq. 

2592. nod^, * still,* vis. afler the violent measures which were taken 
at different times to undo the work of the Reformation, especially in 
1619 and again in 1633, when Wallenstein himself, after he had driven 
the Saxons out of Eger, expelled the Protestant Hussites from the town. 

2596. Hie Jesuits tried their utmost to overthrow him. During 
the last years of his command he did not admit any Jesuits into his camp. 

2597. ^efBu(^, n. 'Mass-book,' represents the Roman Catholic, 
6ibel the Protestant &ith. See 1. 298. 

2598. an ein«, usually gatt) eini, 'all the same.' Wallenstein*s in- 
difference to religion is historical. There were many Protestant officers 
in his army. See also Saget 1. 319 and ^piccol. ii. 7, 1. 1369. 

2599. ®(i>gau is a town in Silesia. Grossglogau (which was at that 
time a Dukedom) was for a time given to Wallenstein (April, 1633) in 
Order to compensate him for the loss of Mecklenburg tili he could be 
rewarded by a «ei(^«färflentum. 

2600. <h>aiigeUf(^en is synonymous with ^tote^anten and «nt^erifi^ii. 
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2602. txiw^itx. crlait'c^ is the old past part of evUiu^tCR and 
translates the Latin illustris, strenus, See S>ttT(^lait(^tig!cit Säger 
1. 874». 

260«. drfdaung bet deiten (or %üXU bct Bciten) is a biblical term to 
denote the fulfihnent of something long ago predicted and expected. 
It is a fine toach of tragic irony that the whole ingenious explanation 
given by Wallenstein is wrong. In L 3606 he means by S>ie ^ol^en the 
Emperor and not himself, and it does not seem to occur to him that the 
blood-stained daggers may indicate his own doom. 

2606. This refers to the House of Habsburg ruling in Spain and 
in Austria. fpanifi^e because Spanish influence was paramoont at the 
Court of Vienna. 

2611. This was possibly«suggested to Schiller by Moser's Patrio- 
tisches Archiv^ in which it is told that a Jesuit pretended to have seen 
three suns at the same time on April 14, 163a. 

2612. S>aoon, usually ISßovoii or von tcncn (twn »eli^eii). 

2614. S)cr mittlere. Does Wallenstein refer to himself as the pro- 
tector of the Protestant faith and the destroyer of the Catholic rule of 
Austria and Spain? He wants to ingratiate himself with the Protestant 
mayor of Eger and to appear as the defender of tolerance and the sup- 
porter of broad modern views, The effect of this conversation vnXh. 
the mayor on the Citizens of Eger is grimly alluded to by Buttler in 
IL 3214— ai. 

2615. gogen'l auf is archaic instead of Sejogen'! auf. 

toen ^Surfen. The empire of the Ottoman Turks reached its highest 
pitch of development under Soliman II. (1510 — 66)t the Magnificent, the 
contemporary of Charles V. Even after his time for over a Century the 
Turks were a great source of danger to the Empire and war broke out 
between them and the Emperor in 166 1 and again in 1682. In 1683 
the Turks even laid siege to Vienna and nearly captured it. 

2616. Without mentioning names Wallenstein hints at Austria and 
Spain. 

2619. btefen SlBent, *this evening' ; it would have been more accurate 
to say *this aftemoon.' The firing heard by Wallenstein was caused 
by Octavio's attack on the Swedes stationed at Neustadt. Schiller 
has purposely expressed himself rather vaguely. The chronology in 
this and a few other passages of Act iv. has given rise to a great deal of 
discussion, but by assuming two battles of Neustadt everything is made 
quite clear. See the Introd. pp. xvi, xvii. 

262i. 9leu^abt and äBeibdt are small places about 7 German miles 
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(1. 3079) to the South of Eger on the high road to Regensbui^, from 
which town the Swedes are supposed to approach. See the map. 

2628. 3c(^imlt$al is an abbreviation of 3oa(|»imlt^a( (as Sinken is a 
common abbreviation of 3oa(|»im). Joachimsthal b a Bohemian town 
to the North-East of Eger at the southem exit of the passes lead» 
ing from Saxony across the Erzgebirge into Bohemia. See the 
map. Apparently Wallenstein expects some allies from the North as 
well as from the South, although the main force (13,000 men) of the 
Swedes is approaching from the South. The German silver coin Sl^aler 
(value 3 9Rarf=3 Shillings) is an abbreviation of 30a(|»tm<t|^aler as these 
coins were first Struck in 15 19 at Joachimsthal. 

2629. 9lcfc6urt<rcr, the usual plural is now ^rfeBufterc, like iD^ulfetiere, 
(JJrenafcifte, etc.; but cp. ^caebarbiercr, p.»i63. For the explanation of 
the word see Säger 1. 653 n. 

2681. SBrrfen, n. pl., means in military language ^fortifications.' 

2688. bcr 9t^ngraf, i.e. Count Otto Ludwig von Salm. It was in 
fact Berhard of Saxe-Weimar. Perhaps Schiller substituted the di^ciiu 
gtaf out of consideration for the Weimar Court. See 1. 333 n. 

2684. äSafieien. Saftet', f. *bastion' is a loan word fr. the Ital. 
bastia fr. bastir (cf. Fr. bätir) *to build.' The synonymous word 
8aftio'n, f. from the Fr. basHon (m.) and Ital. bastume (m.) is also de- 
rived fr, bastir, The German equivalent to JBaflei is ©ottwerf, 'bulwark' 
fr. the old verb bolön^ 'to pile up,' hence *something piled up.' See 
1. 2396 n. 

2687. This order reversing all that he has done proves to Gordon 
that the Duke is really a traitor (11. 2446, 2479). 

2640. ^äfxot^tt is Short for @4>»Agenn. The Countess several times 
addresses Wallenstein by the familiär ä3rubet. 

2641. nifl^t has here its original meaning of 'nought' Lit. *here is 
nothing of my staying/ hence <I can (or shall) not stay any longer.' 

SCENB 4. 

2644. deitungen, f. pl. like the Engl, cognate word 'tidings,' is often 
used in the sense of 9la(^ci(^ten. Cp. $ofl in ®iege<))ofl 1. 3389. 

2648. «rfc^enteut is a four hours' joumey from Weiden on the way 
to Eger. See the map. 

2649. 9taäf eonnenuntergang, i.e. of the previous day. Hiese lines 
refer to the first battle of Neustadt. See the Introd. p. xvi. 

2650. aiac^au is a Bohemian place to the North. West of Pilsen. See 
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the map. Max had endeavoured to prevent the Swedes from reaching 
Wallenstein foy dashing on their unguarded right flank. The vtctory of 
the Swedes and the continuation of their march is only apparently to 
Wallenstein's advantage. It is really fraught with disaster, for it nüns 
the happiness of his house (by the death of Max) and it also hurries on 
his own death. The constant repetition of 'the Swedes are coming' 
drives Buttler to act immediately. 

26S8. geMiebcn often Stands sKort for auf »cm $(a| gcdicben, ' remained 
on the battle-field,' »IdUed.* See 1. «673. 

2660. ^tt^l is here to be pronoonced as a dissyllable. Colonel 
de Suys was an able officer of Dutch origin and the proper Dutch pro- 
nnnciation of the name is * Sois.' He is mentioned in the important 
scene $tccot. 11. 7, 11. 1196 sqq. As a matter of fact Suys was at that 
time in command of troops stationed near Prag. 

Scene 5. 

2665. bem Äl^ctngtaf. The word iR^eingraf is here treated as a proper 
name, but in prose it would have to be inflected Um ät^eingrafen. The 
same use occurs in ^iccot ii. 7, 1. 1034. 

2671. üBenoAltigt is here used without an object (fic). We might 
say \>\t 06(t^anb gctosnnen, or gcftegt in this absolute way. 

2674. In his distress Wallenstein wants to go himself to see the 
messenger, but lUo brings the fatal news without betraying the slightest 
emotion at the untimely death of Max. 

2676. @ic tM fterbcn, 'she is on the point of dying,' *she is dying.' 
See 1. 143a n. 

Scene 6. 

2692. Sßürgc.fär ben Stulgaiig. Not a word of this occurs in the 
scene between Buttler and Octavio (ii. 6) in which Buttler asks to be 
left with his regiment near Wallenstein but refiises to inform Octavio of 
his plans. But several times in his conversations with Gordon, Buttler 
asserts that he has undertaken the füll responsibility for preventing the 
junction of Wallenstein with the Swedes. This is, however, a mere 
pretext to carry out his designs the better. In spite of his Statement 
in 1. 3737 he never swerves from his purpose of destroying Wallenstein. 

2698. The short lines express the extreme excitement of the Speakers. 
From 1. 4705 to 1. 3737 the dialogue is carried on in short epigrammatic 
sentences, which gives it great animation. This is called technically 
4tichomythia {inixofwßla) *talking in [altemate] lines.' Stichomythia is 
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common in the Greek tragic writers and also in Shakespeare and was 
snccessfiilly imitated foy both Goethe and Schiller. In modern English 
drama also we find this form of dialogue not unfrequently employed. 

2704« Uvtct, n. is a populär shortened form of Urteil Cp. S)citte( for 
britt Seil. It occurs again in 1. 3790» bat in 1. 3798 we find Urteil. Bnttler 
means that the judgment is impUed in the execution. Nevertheless he 
impUcitly admits that a formal judgment is wanting. This was reaUy the 
case, but in SchiUer*s drama the Duke is throughout represented as being 
outlawed by an Imperial decree. Line 1704 does not agree with this. 

2710. nimmt fl(^...sunic{, 'is taken back,' 'can be taken back.' See 
1. 483 n. 

2716. These words seem hardly appropriate in the month of so 
Stern a warrior. The real design of Wallenstein as Schiller represents - 
him (probably in accordance with historical truth) was to force Üie 
Emperor to bring the war to an end. From 1634 the war raged on for 
14 years longer. 

2718. (Bnabenengel, m. The Imperial mercy is thus personified. 

2719. bie Slrmee is an exaggeration. Only the Pappenheimers were 
annihilated. 

2722. fein ä^er^Angnil, n. Buttler is fond of saying so during the 
scenes of this act. But it is true that the very victory and progress of 
his friends kill WaUenstein. 

2726. taufenb is used indefinitely for a large number. Cp. U. 1054, 

3^1- 

tarnen ysm. for »Aren (ftfl^er) umgefommen. See 1. 840 note. 

2748. bie (8en>aß ter ®terne. Schiller makes Gordon find some 
excuse for Wallenstein in his beUef in the stars and their influence 
on his actions. See $toIog 11. 109 sqq. At the same time Gordon 
overrates the influence of lUo and Terzky over Wallenstein. Not their 
bad advice but WaUenstein's insatiable ambition is the cause of his ruin« 

2760. Ii)3era(rebt for ä^eraBretoet. See Berebt 1. 1657 ^* 

SCENE 7. 

2766. skodiftaufenb, but see 11. 333 n., 1833 n. Wallenstein expeeted 
16,000. The smaller number may be explained in diiferent ways. Either 
the Swedes sent less men than they first promised, or the 13,000 men 
Coming from the South were to be reinforced by a smaller number 
<3ooo— 4000) approaching from the North via JoachimsthaU We need 
not assume that Schiller has been careless in giving the numbers. 
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2757. Slftet refers to Buttler, the true successor of the stem and 
silent Octavio, whose very nickname he seems to have inherited. 

27M. bal alte ^ati))t, viz. Octavio. 

2765. On the enjambement see 1. 33 n. 

2766. färben, 'elevate to the rank of princes.' See 1. 3866. 
2771. mein eio'dcr dant is one of the vulgarisms of Illo's lai^age« 
2778. ducr dicgiment, i.e. Buttler's dragoons. As a matter of fact 

Gordon gave the banquet, fout it would not sait the character of Gordon 
as sketched in this drama. 

3779. 8<ifna(|»t, f. 'camivaL* It was really the Saturdajr before 
Shrove Tuesday. 9<ifna(|»t is now generally pronounced and speit 
9aflna(|t, but Schiller wrote 8afna(|»t which is probably more correct, 
meaning originally * night of reveL ' The Substitution of 9afbia(^t for 
9a«na(^t, gfafenac^t would in that case be due to clerical influence. 

2781. 9lt>ant9artoe, f. The German word is ißottrab, m. (1. 30a i). 

2785. In Schiller*s Histoty this saying is ascribed to Neumann. 

2797. fic]^ii=©tanb l^aftcn, »ibocjlc^cii. See $iccot l. 3, L 319. 

2806. fi(^...tnl älug' gefc^lagcn ^a^en is not a frequent or very elegant 
expression in German. It seems to be a Gallicism. Cf. the French se 
nuttre le dcigt dans toßil, Its meaning is 'to do oneself a great injury.' 

2811. (Surer is a lengthened form instead of the ordinary and histo- 
rically correct (5uer. It is not yet sanctioned, although it, as well as 
unferer for unfer, occurs not unfrequently in the classical writers. See 
Brandt, Grammar § 8«. 

2814. »etflnägt has not here the usual meaning of 'pleased' but is 
equivalent to aufrieben, 'content/ 'satisfied.' iif^ bin oergnftgt is equi- 
valent to xi^ Begnäge tni(^, \^ laffe mir genügen. 

2816. iefietten, 'arrange,* 'provide,* *care for,' 'attend to.' 

2820. S)em @(^tt)etif(^en. See the notes to 11. 1755 and 1833. 

2828. feinet fott ft(^ für taiferlic^ (etennen. Before Illo and his friends 
were murdered at the Castle of Eger the cry was raised 9Ber ifl gut 
fatfertt<^? while the soldiers called out SSivat gerbinanbul. See 1. 3107. 

2827. ba« SBwt, *the watch-word,* for bol «ofungl»wt, bie «ofung, bie 
^orote. 

2829. quitt, the German equivalent is \xA or tebig. quitt is borrowed 
fr. the Fr. qtUtte fr. Middle Latin quittusy quietust *quiet,* 'pacified,' 
hence 'satisfied' with regard to a thing. 

2881. This is the last scene in which Terzky and Illo appear. Their 
end is strikingly alluded to in 11. 3664 — 5. On the subject of their 
murder there exists a fine ballad by Theodor Fontane called <S(!^to# 
S. W. T. 17 
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%%tx which begins: Hnaoik vm C<|If| {« %^ \ ifecr Km Ungomcfai | 
ft|ai ^ ttiftcsttiicc | ^ctfosi SidEcaflctB. See Th. Echtenneyer's 
Auswahl daUscktr GtdkhU (Halle, 1893), No. 179. An old aigraymg 
bj M. Merian (1593 — 1650) nqnesentmg the nmidcr of Wallenstein and 
of his frioids is reprodnoed in Winter's History tf the TTäriy Yeari 
War, pp. 486-7. 



SCENS 8. 

fcic 8«r9 is s i tn at e d Ugh np in the town and somewhat apart 
firom the other bidldings. 

SM7. «atcc for «atergcgangen. See 1. 58 n. 

2808. lecfi^actlxa, liketheFatewhocatsthethreadoflife. 

3865. Sccttfmd, n. means *game of draog^ts,' usually for S)a]iicfptcl. 

2807. Saflaab waSfn et. See 1. los n. 

Qlft* «ab fBütbt...}»ntftlm nab...fHe(cais very nnusnal instead of nm d^' 
vab ffiicbc. ..to&rfcU mb fielen. This constmction is probably a Gallidsm. 
Comjpait jou^r sa vie. 

3881. ^iacingeta^iicty *incliided in his calcalation.' 

3862. ieaev kort seems to refer to the great mathematidan Archi- 
medes of Syracose. When the Romans, after a prolonged si^e, took 
S3rracuse by storm (in aia B.c.), some Roman soldiers fotmd him musing 
in the midst of some mathematical figures. He called out to them 
* Do not disturb my circles,* but they kiUed him. The sing. Sirfel is 
Strange as one thinks of the Latin NoU turbare circulos meos, The 
allttsion is a very vague one. The only point of comparison seems to 
lie in the fact that Wallenstein will be overtaken by death, like Archi- 
medes, unawares and in the midst of all his schemes. The allosion 
seems rather out of place in the mouth of Buttler, but in this act Buttler 
uses classical terminology more than once. See U. 3454 and 3441. 
ienec bort cannot possibly refer to Max as has been suggested. icBcr 
and bott are very fitly used to suggest that Buttler probably has got 
the Story from hearsay and does not remember the names. *He will 
fall like that other man there who feil in the midst of his circles.' 

8866. (SteU^atot is a Compound which does not appear to occur 
anywhere eise. It is formed on the analogy of ®rof tl^aten and (Sfutt^atcn. 

2875. 3ufammcnf unft, f. Stands for Sufammcnfornmen or Sufammcntteffcn. 

2876. With this sentence cp. Goethe's Ggmoiit Act v. (Egmont to 
Ferdinand): ^i glauBt b« fflienf«^, fein «efccn §u leiten, fw^ fettfl ju fähren, 
nnb fein 3nnetfle« mixt un»iber^el^ri<^ na<^ feinem @(^i(f fal gejogen. 
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88T7. €i|>telt9crr, n. usaally Ginctievg, n. or 6)»icliall, m. 

2880. ^Alf <. The older form ^ff is still the more commonly 
used of the two. 

2883. Cp. S)er Bug toe< ^eraeitl ift %H e<^i((faU 6ttmme, $iccot lll. 
8, L 1840. 

2887. @taffet, f. * Steps,' Madder,* is here poetic for 6tttfen(eiter or 
simply Leiter. See Sag er 1. 435. Its Low German equivalent is 6ta^l, 
*pile,* *dock-yard.' Cp. Engl, «staple.' 

2888. Cp. Act V. 2, 11. 3794 — 95 and the words of Bolingbroke to 
Exton at the conclusion of Shakespeare's Richard II: 

They love not poison that do poison need, 
Nor do I thee: though I did wish him dead, 
I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 

2896. entel^rt. The idea expressed in this line was further developed 
in a second monologue by Buttler, which was to follow this scene and 
to conclude the first series of scenes of Act iv., which would thus 
have been introduced and ended by a monologue spoken by Buttler. 
The second monologue was, however, snbsequently suppressed by the 
poet It is printed in Appendix I. B. He is forced to murder Wallen- 
stein by the shame which he feels at the thought that he had himself 
intended to Support the Duke in his treason against the Emperor. 
Though Octavio alone knows of his intended treason, he feels that there 
is a stain on his honour which only the Duke's blood can wash away. 

2898. This appeal of the good-natured Gordon seals the Duke's 
fate. If Buttler has so far been at all moved by his words, now he 
hardens his heart. Once more his pride is wounded and he becomes 
inexorable. 

2899. J&erj, *the inner consciousness'j SRetnung, *opinion of others,' 
* public opinion.' 

2906. anf(^Iagen, 'estimate,' 'tax.' 

2910. In 1. 2879 Buttler talks of 9lottoenbtgfeit, but here he gives the 
principal reason of Wallenstein's min. It is his SBifte. 

2911. einen Seifen. With this and the foU. cp. Homer's Hiad xvi. 
33 sqq. and Vergil's Mneid iv. 365 sqq. These passages may have 
influenced Schiller, who knew Homer well and had himself translated 
the fourth book of Vergil. Cp. also Goethe's ^ermann unb (Dorotl^ea 
IV. m8. 

2914. @tn ®ott. This Imitation of the language of the ancient 
classics occurs frequently in Schiller's poetry. See 1. 3137 and cp. also 

17—2 
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his poem iDie Sütgfc^aft 1. 65 : unb ein ®ott l^at OftBatmen, and Goethe's 
Xaff V. 5» 11. 3439 — 5 : )XxCb »cim bet SRenf«^ in feincf dual «tt^umtnt, gab 
mit ein 9ott, )tt fagen, »ie i<^ leibe. 

SCENB 9. 

In the stage manuscripts this scene is preceded by the two scenes 
which are now placed at the beginning of Act v. See the Introd. p. xv. 
Scenes 9 — 14 are dosely connected. They contain details of the death 
of Max and the tragic end of the love of Max and Thekla. Thekia 
leaves to die beade her lover's grave. 

2994. ttiibereitet, in ordinary prose unoorBereitet. In his warm sym- 
pathy and his füll understanding of Thekla's feelings Wallenstein for 
once appears as a truly loving father, and father and daughter are 
recondled. Cp. the final embrace between Max and Octavio 11. 6. 

2928. keiner SRutter XvAvo^t (Seflolt is somewhat formal instead of 
keine lieBenbe !D}utter, say *your mother*s loving face.' 

2958. In her excitement the Duchess addresses her husband by the 
familiär ton and he answers in the same way l. 2971. 

2961. in, *indeed,' *even.* 

2968. J&erf(ellen, usually SBieberl^erftelleni *reestablish,' 'redeem.' 

2966. ungleich has here the unusual meaning of meiner 9latur nic^t 
gleich =unri(^tig. uneBen is sometimes used with the same meaning. Cp. 
also the X^t. iniquus, Say 'may not think amiss of me.' 

2978. ^etbtn. The unfortunate girl comports herseif with true 
heroism in the foUowing scene. Nothing can be less appropriate and 
less in the spirit of Schiller than to take Thekla as a sentimental girl 
incapable of Controlling her feelings. 

2984. bü^evn dtnfamfeit. It is a fine touch of the poet that towards 
the end of the drama the courageous Countess becomes more and more 
depressed and füll of evil forebodings, while in spite of all his reverses 
Wallenstein becomes more calm and confident with every scene and 
thus reveals his real greatness of character. 

2996. mir toibert is rare for mi(^ antoibett or mir toiberlii^ (toibettoftttig, 
gutoibec) ifi. Luther has toai meiner @>eelen n^ibette anguräl^ren, Job vi. 7, 
and Euphorion says in Sauft 11. 3, 11. 9781 — 3 : IDa« leidet ((tvungenc | bol 
tvibert mir. 

Scene ig. 
The narrative of the Swedish captain in its noble simplicity is a 
much admired piece of composition and a fine Imitation of the 'mes- 
sengers' reports' in the Greek tragedies, which Schiller studied with 
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great pleasure and profit preparatoiy to writing SBaUenftein. Ina 
drama such purely epic pieces can be but of rare occurrence but this 
passage and also 'Wallenstein*s dream* (U. 897 sqq.) are füll of the 
highest draroaüc interest This scene and the two next were done into 
English verse by Carlyle {Life of Schiller ^ pp. ia6 — 30) who says *the 
fate of Max and Thekla might draw tears from the eyes of a Stoic' 
The acconnt of Max's death and burial is a free invention of the poet, 
who for a long time was uncertain what would be the most fitting death 
for Max. At last he decided not to represent him as Icilled by the 
buUets of the enemy, but trampled to death under the hoofe of the 
horses of his own Cuirassiers. In describing his death he moreover 
availed himself of the account given by Th^ram^ne of the death of 
young Hippolyte in Racine*s tragedy Phidre (v. 6, U. 1498 sqq.) and 
in describing his burial he made use of an actual occurrence at the 
burial of the soldier poet Ewald von Kleist. See 1. 3067 n. 

3016. The first gefaft means *prepared' (auf, for), the second *col- 
lected,' *cahn.' 

3018. After Wallenstein had signed the military Convention with 
them, the Swedes naturally did not expect an attack from his troops. 

iii(^t geto Artig = nt(^t gefafit auf, 'not expecting,* fr, gewattcn, an old 
verb meaning *to look forward to.' 

3020. gegen ^Benb, i.e. the evening of the third day. On the much 
disputed chronology see Introd. pp. xvi, xvii. 

SBotfc @>tauBe<, usually SBotte €StauB like ein ®Ia« SBaffer. 
8026. gefprengt, we should expect fVtengenfc. The past part. Stands 
as if famen or tommenb preceded it. 

3026. IBetl^afi, m. 'barrier of trees cut down,* 'barricade (of trees).' 

The noun is derived fr. oerl^afien, 'to cut up (trees),* in military language 

'to fence with an abatis.' The word 93et^au, m. has the same meaning. 

3031. toS Sufoolf, viz. the Tiefenbach, Lothringen and Toscana 

regiments. See U. laöy— 8. 

3036. einen SRet^en »on $tfen...ftarr, *a bristling barrier of pikes.* 
On fktil^tn see 1. 3429 n. The usual word in this connexion would 
be SBatl or ©atb. The men armed with $tfen (1. 3104) were called 
$ifemete. flart may be taken as a predicative adjective. 

3039. This line is a familiär quotation. Say 'wedged into this 
confined terrible strait.* 

3045. fprengt...feitt...9lo^ is the causative of f^wingen and means 
f^Jtingen ma<^en, fpringen laffen. It is now used without an object if it 
means 'to gallop,* e.g. J£)ie Äürafftere fprengten fetan, 'the cuirassier« 
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came galloping on.' Schiller uses Anrcndcs frequently with a direct 
objcct. See $icco(. i. i, 1. «6 n., ^tx i^am^^f mit kern ^ta<^cit L 143, 
and q>. the EngL *to prick.' 

SOM. ^Pactifan with apocope of final c for $attifaiie. See 1. 191a n. 

S060. kic OdDoU \n 9io{fc instead of bic gdvatttgeii atoffc, 'the (oriotis 
rashing steeds,' is a common constmction in Schiller*s poetry. The 
adject. qoalifying a noun b tumed into a noun qualified by the other 
noun in the genit. case, e.g. %tt dtoeigc Orfln^bic grünen Btoeigc. For 
others see the note to ipiccoL iii. 8, 1. 1758. On the whole passage cf. 
Sager IL 980 sqq. It is also possible to translate literally. 

8060. Max does not intentionally destroy his r^ment, but it is 
characteristic of the love of his men that they do not want to survive 
him. See IL 188^ — 3 and «716. 

3062. In what follows Schiller has immortalised an actual occurrence 
which at the time created much Sensation In Germany. In the 
battle of Kunersdorf (1759)« ^ which the great Frederick*s army was 
defeated by the Rossians and Austrians, the Prossian major Ewald 
von Kleist, the friend of Lessing and the author of fine ödes and other 
poetry, was severely wounded and died soon after a prisoner in the 
hands of the Russians. When the gallant officer was to be buried and 
his sword was missing, the Russian commanding officer placed his own 
sword on the coffin, many Russian officers followed in the funeral pro- 
cession, and the dead body was saluted with military honours by the 
Russian garrison. Lessing has alluded to this magnanimity towards a 
fallen enemy in the i3th of his famous Litteraturbriefe, It has been 
suggested, but without sufficient reason, that IL 3062 — 7« were a later 
Interpolation by Schiller. 

3069. feinet bitten, 'of his manners,* 'of his character.* 

3076. Beigefe^t is a synonym of (eftattet, (eetbigt, begrabe«, beifeften 
means originally ' to put down by the side of something eise,' subse- 
quently is was used euphemistically for ' to put down by the side (of 
other dead people),* *to bury.' 

3078. i^at^rinenflift. In this Compound the old weak genit. of 
Jtat^rine survives. Cp. SRattenbilb, etc. 

3081. Salfenberg is situated between Neustadt and Tirschenreut. 

3082. @e(f enbotf. The name is invented by the poet. Schiller knew 
a ^err »on (Serfenbotf at the Weimar Court. 

3084i menf<^lt<^. The captain had shown his sjrmpathy by not 
exulting over the victory of his countrymen and by giving Max all due 
honour. 
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SCBNE ir. 

8096. gelicBt, supply ^fttteft. 

SlOO. Notice the stichomythia in the following dialogue. 

S109. HDatb t^m fanft sebcttet, * Did he find a s(^ couch ?' 

8115. OnabeniiUc. Onoben is the old weak gen. sing, of Onabc, f. 
QtnafcenHIb, n. is an image of the Holy Virgin or of a saint which is be- 
lieYed to bestow blessings on its worshippers. Say * shrine.' 

8118. fennt Stands for ctfennt. 

8181. i(at>alt(v, m. 'equerry (in waiting).' 

8131. mit Sinnen, now osually wx% %\mxl. 

8188. Thekla is resolved to die by the side of her lover*s grave, but 
she does not yet Icnow, nor does she wish to reflect, how she is to die. 
Her ultimate iaXA has not been indicated by the poet in clear words. 
The curiosity of many readers wished for a more definite answer. 
Schiller replied to their enquiries, refusing any further explanation, in the 
delicate little poem %%t\\^, (5t ne (S9eiftetflimmc. See Appendix II. A. 

8187. nenne is the subj. for nennen foO. 

8140. \ti Gd^metienl, now bei @(^nier|cl. The older genit. Ck^mecjenl 
(still older Gt^metjen, weak gen. of ber QSc^merae, now QSc^met}) survives 
in Compounds, e.g. @(^mer)enlfinb. The form be< ®(^metge<, which is 
now used, is of recent origin after the analogy of 6<^er3, 6<^et3e<. 

8148. I^ol^len, i.e. devoid of body, devoid of life. 

8100. Cp. Schiller's poem Jtaffanbta, Stanza 14. 

' SCENB II. 

With this monologue cp. $iccot ui. 9. This was a fitvourite 
passage with Kömer. (See his letter to Schiller of April 9, 1799.) 

3157. @dumni0, f. is poetic and rare instead of (unebeln) ®aumen9. 

8161. Notice the use of rime from this point to the end of the 
scene, adding to the pathos of the lines. 

8163. This line is a familiär quotation. 

3164. fein Oe^olt, m. orig. *its Contents,' say *its value,* *its flower.* 

8168. The reference is not quite clear. It certainly does not mean 
that she dreamt of two such hours which were to come to her at some 
future time. Her dreams carry her back and her thoughts dwell 
fondly on her happiness in the past. If we take gtoei literally and 
©tunben vaguely we may think of the hour of Max*s first declaration 
($tccot III. 3, 11. 1488 sqq.) and of the happy hour before the banquet 
(Sßtccot III. Scenes 4—6). But as in Schiller's language stoei is of^-" 
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used vaguely like ein ^KUtt« for 'a couple o(' 'a few/ the sentence may 
with better reason be taken to imply merely that she thought of those 
few blissful hours of love before Fate marred her happiness. In looking 
back on the short period of her undisturbed happiness, her love seems 
to her but a short dream, hence 'I dreamt of....' On Staunt see L 
3446 n. Instead of ^immelfi^öneii, which is formed after the model of 
»unbctfi^öii, we should usually say ]^imittUf<^ f<^5iieii. 

8170. mit!(dflerli<^em Bagen, 'withtheshynessof anovice.* Thekla . 
had been brought up in a convent. See $tccoI. 11. 4, 1. 737. 

8171. taufenb €oiiiun, hyperbolically of the dazzüng light of love. 
See 1. «054. . 

8178. fal^eH^aften, i.e. days filled with unreal dream-like fencies. 
The whole dream-world of childhood is as it were a fairy-tale. See 
$iccoI. III. 4, 1. 1635, in which Max speaks of the aitdtc^eit meinet 
Jtinbetiafte. In S)ie Staut »on !D}effina l. 7, L 710, Don Manuel 
speaks of ftü^et Jtinbfeit bAmmetfellen Sagen. Carlyle says 'childhood's 
fairy-land.' 

8176. etfl, viz. after I had left the convent and entered the world. 
On the deep effect produced on Max by his meeting Thekla, see $tccoI. 
I. 4, 11. 500 sqq. 

8178. }Attlt(^e has here the sense of liei^ßc^ or anmutige, which it 
often has in South German. Cp. 1. 440 n. 

8179. nntet toen. Here Schiller avoids using the contracted form 
untetn as unsuited to so tragic a narrative. But see 1. 806. 

8180. %^ be< 6(^5nen. This line is a familiär quotation. @>(|^ön 
seems here to be equivalent to futli«^ tetn, the Greek «caXo#ca7a^^. 
Cp. 1. 3455, and Schiller's poem 91 A nie printed in Appendix IL B. 

SCENE 13. 

This scene and the following were omitted by Schiller in the acting 
copies. They were not acted on the Weimar stage. See the letter 
to Goethe dated March 17, 1799. 

8184. This answer shows the great devotion of the equerry. He 
and Fräulein Neubrunn stand by Thekla to the last, just as the Cuiras- 
siers refiise to leave Max. 

Act V. 

The scenes of this act follow immediately after those of Act iv. The 
time of action is the night of the fourth day. See Introd. p. xiv. 
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SCKNB I. 

In the stage manuscripts this scene and the following were placed 
at the b^inning of Act iv. and the last act of the drama began with the 
present Scene 3. From Schiller*8 letter to Goethe of March 8, 1799, 
we leam that these two scenes were written by him with the purpose of 
enlarging the final portion of his tragedy alter most of the other scenes 
had been completed. Many critic» would wish to see them omitted in 
Order to pass on without interruption from Thekla's grief and flight to 
the last pathetic scenes in which Wallenstein appears. The first scene« 
in which Major Geraldin without any objection consents to murdering 
Illo and Terzky, gives us füll Information as to the way in which they 
were to be killed and were really killed. The second scene, in which 
Buttler has the greatest difficulty in gaining over the two unscrupulous 
captains, forms a strong contrast to the preceding one. The murder of 
Illo and Terzky at the banquet may be contrasted with ^ie ipicco(o# 
mini Act iv. 

(Skrolbin was ObccfhiKi<^tineiftcT, Commander of a squadron, in ButtlePs 
r^iment of dragoons. 

3206. C^faat itei^enBei is here the ' room adjoining the dining-room. ' 

8206. auf»®efe^t. On the enjambemmt see 1. 33 n. 

8207. 9Ber...tatferIi(^? This was actually the cry raised. See 
1. 1833 n. 

8209. (eibe, viz. Illo and Terzky. In fact Kinsky and Neumann 
were killed at the same time. 

8215. drüfttcn fi<^ fftt il^n, in consequence of the hopes held out by 
Wallenstein in his conversation with the mayor (iv. 3). This incident 
was invented by the poet to give another reason for Buttler*s anxiety to 
kill the Duke without delay. As a matter of fact Wallenstein intended 
to force the Citizens by all sorts of means to take the oath of allegiance 
to him. They were summoned to appear before him the next moming, 
büt when they assembled they were much relieved on being informed 
that no such oath would be required. 

3217. Sneben«fäcflen. See 1. 387 (i(Hefle<fät|icn) and 11. 1950 and 
1981 sqq. 

3220. SBac^c.tfttii is much less usual than äBac^c.ftefn (or galten). 

Scene 3. 
This grotesque and almost burlesque scene preparatory to the 
murder is clearly intended by way of contrast to set off the gloomy 
and pathetic scenes by which it is surrounded. It seems to have been 
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written under the inflaence of similar scenes in Shakespeare's plays. 
In the murderers of Wallenstein there is not an atom of tragic feeling. 
They are just like the common herd of Wallenstein's soldiery, who 
will only follow him as long as he is powerfiü and prosperous, but who 
will desert, and if need be murder him the moment Fortune has declared 
against him. The importance of this scene has been well discussed 
by Kuno Fischer, SchUlerschrifien l. 2, 109 sqq. (Schüler als Kbmikef)» 

The two captains, who are, like Geraldin, officers in Buttler's 
regiment, form a most striking contrast to the high-minded Swedish 
captain who has only just left the stage (iv. 10) and also to Colonel 
Wrangel (i. 5). Of the two captains, Deveroux is the more intelligent 
and the more energetic, Macdonald is little more than his echo. Notice 
the very quick and animated way in which the conversation is carried 
on between the three accomplices. Buttler is as resolute and as clever 
as usual, but nowhere does his character sink down to a lower level 
than in this scene. 

S)r»noujc (or IDcveteujc) b in most accounts mentioned as the only 
leader of the murderers. Schiller found the name of Macdonald in 
Murr's account of the catastrophe. 

8228. nal^mfi uiil...fut t^n in ^flic^t, 'you swore us in in his name.' 

8289. ©oltaten bec Sortuna is the exact name for them. See Saget 
U. 420 sqq. and 11. 548 sqq. Schiller found the expression @oltaten von 
Itt Fortuna in his sonrces. 

8242. gottüne machen. The French term is characteristic of the xviith 
Century. We now say either ®ßitf or (Sarriete mad^ien. In the following 
lines Schiller has purposely used many foreign terms current at the 
time, e.g. Otbonnanj (3244), ft)rentib (3253)» Sutament (3268). 

8244. JDtbonnanj, f. The word is here used in the sense of Sefe^l; 
the only mod. meaning of bie Otbonnang is the military term *an OTderiy,' 
in which the abstract *order' is put for the bearer of the Order. 

8246. fallen (read fa^n) is the historically correct old Infinitive which 
has been supplanted in modern German by fangen. The form fajen 
was, however, often used in the language of the xvilth Century and the 
Compound enH)fa^n (for em^)fangen) is used by poets of the present day. 

82Ö0. borten is an enlarged form of bort. In occurs in poetry, but is 
especially characteristic of coUoquial language. 

82Ö1. gutbne ®naben!ett', f. See 1. 2172 n. gutben is another archaic 
form (in classical M.H.G. gülden); the usual modern golben is a late 
derivation from ®olb, n. See «aget 1. 73 note. 

82Ö2. (f in ftumme« 9lof . The sense of ftuwm in this passage is not 
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qnite certain. It may mean eitber broken down with old age, or, more 
probably, * halting,' * spavined.' Cp. the common phrase ftamm sab laf m. 

ein g^ctgamcnt, n. The parchment Stands here for the diploma written 
on parchment conferring some title or otber distinction. 

8863. fVUntott, *layish.' 

3264. ®Iä(if^eni. Notice Buttler's nse of astronoraical langoage. 

3268. a^ackünolb has the stress on the first and third syllables. So 
far both captains do not see the slightest difficulty. It is for them qoite 
a matter of couise to leave their general under such drcomstances. 

8268. t«a 3utament is another technical term taken from the military 
language of the time. It is taken fr. Lat. iuramfntum, The corre- 
sponding modern term is Sa^neneib, m. or Dtenftetb, m. 

3269. nuff, *void.' We should now rather say nichtig or ^infaUtg. 
The tautological alliterative phrase nuO VixCb nichtig is veiy common. 

mit fetnec Sceu=fobalb feine S:reue null t^ (or aufl^drt), hence 'with (the 
cessation of) his loyalty.* Buttler says that, if Wallenstein's loyalty is 
gone, their oath of allegiance to him is no longer binding. feiner refers 
to Wallenstein and not to 3urament. 

3273. ®efommanbtert, in literary German itommanbiert. The wrong 
use of the prefix ge» is not only characteristic of the foreigner but also of 
the vulgär uneducated Speaker. We often hear forms such as geejretjiert, 
gertfttiert in the mouth of illiterate Speakers. 

3278. 9ceveT, m. In good prose ein could not be omitted before 
9revel. See the notes to 11. 304, 881. 

3282. ^Pe^alu^en is the inflected accus, of ^Peflalu^. We should now 
use the uninflected form which occurs in the next line. See the note on 
Suttlem L 1580. Pestalutz is said to have been a captain in one 
of Terzky*s r^ments, who was won over by the conspirators. 

3292. @tel^fi bu mir... is short for Steffi bu mir ein (or gut) or Steffi 
bu mir Sürge, 'will you stand bau,' *will you be answerable?' 

3294. netter runber aBttt'? See the note to 1. 998. 

3296. With this line compare 1. «888 n. 

3309. Pestalutz and Lesley are not specially mentioned in 11. 3103 
sqq. but it must not be inferred from that passage that Buttler did not 
Order these officers to assist Major Geraldin. Even Buttler himself 
takes an active part in the fighting at the Castle. 

3310. nichts \)erf(fTagen is coUoquial for einerlei fein, gleitf fein, ver* 
f(f lagen (which occurs usually in negative or interrogative sentences) really 
means * to bring about a change,' hence e« »erftftagt ni<ft« is *it does not 
knock anything away,' *it makes no differencci' *it is all the same.* 
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SSIS. In ordinary prose we shoold say stoonjid ^tud , bat }iiHiii}tg 
Oclfe^ttdc Before rcu^ kffai sopply \oX. See U. 980 sqq. and 11. 
1619 sqq. 

SSM. Iffiu^, m. etymologically corresponding to *wight' occurs 
now especudly in the phrases cix amicT Ißu^t, cui fictiiec Sßu^t and in 
tlie Compound \Kt Söfmu^ (L 3573). 

SSS0. The alliterative plirase 9Bc^ unk SBaffc is a common tanto- 
logical expression. Cp. Luther's famous hymn: 
^n fefic Sutg i^ nnfer ®oti, 
(Ha gute SBe^c uiib lEBaffen... 

SSS6. fc|l, viz. gegen SectDttiibnngeB, tttt^ettouttbBot. Qf« ifi fefl, 'he 
bears a charmed life.' This was the common conviction of the soldiers. 
See Saget U. 354 sqq. and cp. the History in. 91, 16. Instead of fc^ in 
this sense geftoten (1. 3338) was often used or gefeit «on bec ^affauet Jhtnft. 
The terms feft and gefroren, *frozen* hence *impenetrable' are further 
explained in the following lines. 

S340. 3ngolflabt, a Bavarian fortress on the Danube. 

3S48. Sann, m. has here the sense of Bouber, m. *chann.* 

8351. Jtertl» m. pL is a common colloquial plural instead of the 
literary plural Jterle. The •% in Jtectt, fD^Obett (Sager 1. «71), (Seneroli 
($tccol. U. 1146, 1194)» etc. seems to be due partly to the influence 
of the French plurals, partly to the Low German plurals in *%. See 
Th. Matthias, Sprachleben und Sprachschäden ^ pp. 38, 39. 

8856. ^artfc^ier«, m. pl. 'guards,' *sentries.* J&artf(^ier9 unt (Farben 
seems to stand for ^artf<^iergarbe. ^artfd[^ier (also J&atfc^ier), *body-gaard' 
is derived from the Ital. arciere^ Fr. archer^ *archer.* The term is still 
used in Austria to denote the Imperial horse-guard. As a matter of 
fact Wallenstein was not so elaborately protected. 

8857. ®elegen]^eit, f., usually Sage, etfunbigt, usually ertunbet. ftt^ 
etfunbigen {^^<ii einet 6a(^e) means *to gather Information conceming.' 

8358. I^intre gjforte. They really came openly by the front gate, or, 
according to others, by a spiral staircase leading direct from the street 
to the Duke's apartments. 

8367. (Somitat, n., we should now say befolge. 

8869. C^c faf t ®erduf((^. This is historically true. Cp. Sager 11. 633 sqq. 

8378. He naively pronounces the judgment of history on their deed. 

8380. Buttler, in order to obtain his end, stoops to telling an 
obvious falsehood. 

3885. e^rlii^, in their view. He is to perish by soldiers* hands and 
not by the hangman's rope. 
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SCENE 3. 

With this scene Act v. opens in the acting copies. See Introd. 
p. xiv. 

3886. C^uenn ^etm, viz. bem SH^eingrafen. 

8387. guten ®{ä({, viz. the victory over Max. gut modifying ®(ä<f 
is not unusual. Cp. the common phrase auf gut 0(fi(i. This is due to 
the fact that originaUy ®lö(i meant 'Fate,' 'Fortune' and only sub- 
sequently took the meaning of *good Fortune,* *good luck.* The older 
meaning occurs in 11. 3391, 3566. 

3389. @tege<))ofl» f. ^ojl is in older German and in poetry often used 
for what is brought by the post, viz. *news,* *tidings.* It is especially 
frequently used in Compounds, cp. €i(^re({eiil)>ofi 1. 3739. See also the 
note on Bettung 1. 2644. 

3391. nunmel^t is only used in higher style and in poetry instead of 
nun. It really means ' now and more ' = ' now and in the fiiture.* In the 
same way mel^r has been added again to nimmer (=M.H.G. nie m^r), 
and nimmermel^r usually means *never* (not *nevermore'). 

3406. It is a fine feature in the character of the Countess that, the 
nearer the crisis approaches, the more she is frightened by gloomy dreams 
and forebodings and her usual cold egotistic calculations give way to her 
love and anxiety for Wallenstein. She is in this scene a true woman. 
But after the worst has happened she bravely coUects herseif again. 

3406. According to Schiller's authority Murr there was actually a 
violent storm raging between eight and twelve on the night of Wallen- 
stein's death. Schiller has done well to make use of this occurrence and 
to add the thunderstorm to it, representing, as Shakespeare does, great 
events in the moral world as foreshadowed and accompanied by distur« 
bances in Nature. A thunderstorm in February is not impossible but 
extraordinaiy — it is for this very reason that Schiller has introduced it. 

3408. bte Sflonttifxdftt tvanft. This phenomenon is well known. The 
clouds seem to remain immovable and the moon to pass rapidly through 
them. If some clouds are darker than others, parts of the moon get 
more obscured than others and thus the moon seems to be shaking in its 
course. 

3411. Staf^iopda (pron. Staf^ioptia) is a constellation in the Northern 
hemisphere, situated in the Milky Way, and consists of five Stars of 
the third order forming a W. According to Greek mythology Cassio- 
peia was the wife of the Aethiopian King Cepheus and the mother of 
Andromeda, who was freed by Perseus. After her death C. was placed 
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adiong the stars. Astronomers have taken the trouble to prove that 
OD the night of Wallenstein's death Cassiopeia was really not visible. 
This would no doubt have amused the poet very much. 

M12. toa^in, 'in that direction.* 

M14. This line consists only of three syllables, the rest is supplied 
by dumb action. 

M16. teiK^t (also speit tAut^t) is historically less correct than b&nft, 
which occurs L 3270. In M.H.G. the present was mich dünket (cp. 
'methinks') and the pret. mich dtihte (Engl, 'methought'); accordingly 
we should expect now mt<^ bönft and mt(^ bau(|^te or bAuc^te (fr. the sub}. 
diuhte). Still the historically wrong forms mxäf or mir b&ui^t for the pres. 
and mvSf tünfte for the pret. are now by no means of rare occurrence* 
Probably m\6f bduc^t must be taken to represent originally a subjunctive 
of modest Statement, meaning * it would seem to me,* * I should think.' 

8419. SBte? The Countess does not understand that his thoughts 
have wandered from his star to Max, the other star of his life. 

WXL The following passages, in which Wallenstein speaks of 
hb relation to Max with great tendemess and sympathy, are among 
the most beautiful portions of the play. Here Wallenstein inune- 
diately before his own death atones for his words and behaviour in the 
parting scene with Max. Wallenstein*s words do no less honour to him 
than to Max. This passage also explains to a great extent the import- 
ance of the fictitious person of Max for Schiller*s drama. 

üt ^qX »oftenbet, 'He has made an end,* 'he has completed (his 
course).' 

3422. f^innt, the picture is taken firom the thread of the Parcae. 

3426. ))0<^t i^m, as if the fatal hour personified knocked at his door. 
In Raimund's allegorical play S)er ^a.vitx al8 fDiittioniir old age 
knocks thus unexpectediy at the door of the parvenu, who on its 
entrance suddenly becomes old and tottering. 

3427. SBcg, supply gel^obcn, Mifted away,* 'lifted beyond.' See 
1. 58 n. 

8437. fi<^...fc^>ieb, 'separated himself,* but fcf^icb, 'parted.* 

3438. aJcrfc^merjtn is 'live down a grief,* *get over a grief.' 

3439. »erft^merate is the subj. * could not,* say 'cannot' or 'does not 
live down.* * What grief is there man cannot get over ! ' 

8441. Ixt getoalfflcn ©tunben, i.e. the influence of all-powerful Time. 
8446. airaum, m. means here the poetic glorification of reality. 
3447. This refers to the higher and idealistic conception of life, the 
view of life peculiar to poetic natures. In using this picture Schiller 
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may have been inflnenced bj a passage in Goethe's poem Suetsnung 
(U. 95 sqq. ) where his Mose appears to him and endows him with a veil : 
%u^ ay^orgenbuft geioebt nnb ConncnflarVit 
S)(r S)t(^tttn9 Ck^Ieier wa \tt ^anb bei SDal^rl^ett. 

8449. The foUowing lines mean that the wannth of Max's feeling 
gave a higher importance and an ideal character, form and colour, to 
the every-day occurrences of Life. 

3460. drl^ol^en ftc^, 'rose up in relief.* With this passage compare 
the lines from Goethe's unfinished tragedy iDic natar(i(^e SliX^tet in. 
4, U. 1614— 7: 

9ivLt iwcäf bet dugcnb fcifi^ Sage mag 
S)ad lAngfi 93cfannte ntnhtUbt uxA x^ttn, 
HBcnii bal dr^auncn, bai »ix Ungfl oerfi^mA^t, 
$011 Jttnbcl aOtttitbc l^olb unl »ibetflingt. 

8463. 5Dal €S(^dne seems to be the ideal conception of reality as 
represented by the high-minded Max, the only friend whom Wallenstein 
has sincerely admired and truly loved (1. 1157). Cp. 1. 3180 n. 

8464. fibcr at(c« ®(ü(f is short for über alle« anbrc ®Iä({. A true friend 
is better than all other happiness. bo<9, 'truly/ *indeed.' With this 
line and the following compare the two last stanzas of Goethe's 
beautiful poem Sin bcit üßonb. 

8469. This Statement of the Countess is much exaggerated. 

8462. a)>{ittenia(^t, f. It is not yet so late. Gordon was to come 
punctually at 10 (1. 2828) and will no doubt have done so. Buttler had 
agreed with the murderers to come soon after 11 (1. 335«). 

8466. ntmmer is used here in the South German manner with the 
sense of ntc^t mcl^r, 'no more.' Its usual meaning is *never.' Besides 
this vague foreboding the Countess has had three gloomy dreams which 
she proceeds to relate with a noticeable gradation of cleamess and 
significance. The third dream comes very near the actual occurrence. 
But while she is troubled beyond measure by these dreams, Wallenstein 
does not for a moment lose his calm and unsuspecting self-com- 
placency and has for each dream some plausible explanation. The 
dreams of the Countess remind us of Calpumia's dreams in Shake- 
speare*sy«/;W Caesar, See also 1. 3491 n. 

8469. fie fattett...an, in prose as a rule fatten ftc.an. 

8471. bcin« ctfleii Öemal^Un, viz. Lucretia Nekyssowa von Landeck. 
She was a widow and much older than Wallenstein and died in 1614 
after she had been married to him for five years. She left him her large 
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estates in Moravia and thus laid the foundation of his enonnous wealth 
which enabied him to raise soldiers and ingratiate himself by his military 
Services with the Archduke (afterwards the Emperor) Ferdinand II. 

8477. bie Äaitaufe ju Öitfc^in. The word Äattaufe (often speit Äot» 
t^aufe) is formed after the Latin Cartusia^ Fr. La Chartreuse near 
Grenoble, where Saint Bruno of Cologne founded in 1086 the order of 
the Carthusians, well-known for its strictness, which soon spread over 
many countries of Europe. Wallenstein founded a monastery of this 
Order at Walditz near Gitschin, to which place in 1625 the corpse of his 
first wife was transferred (see 1. 3845). After Wallenstein's death his 
body was handed over to his widow and placed in the family-vault at 
Münchengrätz. It was afterwards removed and buried (in 1636) by 
the side of his first wife at Walditz. 

Qtitf^^in. The usual pronunciation is Oitfc^t'n, bnt the proper Czech 
pronunciation of Jicin is 3i'ttf(^iii. It is a small town in the north-east 
of Bohemia on the slope of the Stiefengebirge. See $iccoI. iii. 6, 1. 1662. 

M79. ^in, which is not absolutely necessary, expresses the idea of 
transferring, ^tn begrabe is thus short for l^inbrtnge nnb begrabe. 

M80. nun einmal is concessive and explanatory *the fact is that.' 
nun einmal may often be rendered by 'indeed,' *simply,' or *I see.' 

8484. f!e (acc) with a strong stress *those.' See 1. 1060 n. 

8486. @(^nbtlb, n. 'phantom.* This line and the following three 
were taken by Schiller from the scene contalning the mystical letter- 
oracle which he afterwards suppressed. See Appendix I. A, 11. 45 — 48. 
Instead of 6(^einbi(b he has in that passage only S3ilb. Schiller is fond of 
using this simile. In a passage written for his poem 5Die jtänftler, 
which was also rejected on a final revision, he says : 

SBte mit (S^Ian^ ft(^ bte ($tmWt malen 
Unt be« aSerg« befonnter ®i))fel brennt 
(5)^' fie felbfi, bte i^önigin bet Gtra^len, 
Seuf^tenb an^iel^t an bem Firmament, 
S:anat bet ®<^ön^eit leii^tgeff^ätgte <$ore 
^er ^fenntnid golbnem Sag voran 

8488. i^re ®eifter, i.e. the presentiments of great events personified. 
Cp. the sajring ®rof e (Sreigniffe toerfen tf re @<^atten »orau«. 

8491. Schiller has here made a free use of the tradition that King 
Henry IV. of France, and also his queen Mary of Medids, had fore- 
bodings of his untimely death (May 14, 1610). The story is told in 
the aagemeine Sammlung ^i^orifc^er aftemoire« (Vol. n. 1790) 
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edited by Schiller. The qoeen is reported to have had two dreams of 
Ol omen a few days before the assassination of her husband by the 
fanadc Franfois Ravaillac Possibly this story may have influenced 
Schiller (see 1. 3466 n.) in introdudng the dreams of the Coontess. 

8i95. e«. Note the characteristic use of e«, 'it,' * lomething,' which 
is often used in German, and especially by Schiller in his ballads, to 
denote that the subject of the action is vague, mysterious, or dreadfiiL 
See 1. 3744» and cp. Schiller's bailad IDtr Sani^cr in various places, e.g. 

9f rif vMf hinunter Mi^ft^ntll (1. 99), 
ta fnx^'« ^(ran, tEcgtc ^unbect 9tUnU jugleii^ (11. 139 — 30). 

S9ttvrt, n. is the name of the famous Royal Palace at Paris, built by 
Francis I. It is now used as a museum and contains vast coUections of 
antiqtiities and works of art. 

9497. bet (Sattin itr^unglfe^. Beforegoingto war (in 1610) Henry IV. 
had his wife crowned in order that she might act as regent at Paris 
dnring his absence. He was killed on the day after the ceremony. 

3601. It is characteristic that immediately before the catastrophe 
the inner voice of waming is perfectly silent. We are reminded of the 
cid classical saying Quem dem perdere vult denurUat prius^ and of 
characters such as Oedipus and Egmont who are represented as equally 
free from any apprehension on the eve of the catastrophe. 

The third dream with the long corridor — the banging of the doors 
— the red carpet — comes very near to what actually happened. 

86<ML Stuten ft^tngtn sufammtn, hac^cnb, * doors swung to with a loud 
Crash' — in reality the murderers burst open two doors by kicking (see 
1- 3733 and p. «77). 

8609. dtne tott S)e(ft. Wallenstein's body was wrapped up in the 
red carpet of his bed-room and thus carried down into the court and 
thenceup to the Castle. See the stage direction to Sc. 11, p. 167. 
In her dream the red colour indicates something violent and tragic. 

8616. An allusion to her self-chosen end by means of poison. 

SCENE 4. 

8622. ^id ®ef(^(ei^t, *men of this stamp.' See 1. 584 n. 

Note the tragic irony in this line and the following. 

«ottx, f. 'mask,' *false face* is orig. derived fr. the Latin 

larvay *ghost,' *spectre,' *mask,* and often means *spectre* in German. 

After 8628. «liiflfrafltii, m. «Spanish collar.* «eftBinb«, f. *sash.' 

S. W. T. iS 
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This line has ooly two accents. See Part I. Introd. p. xxviii. 

8680. The introduction of the gulbent ^abctttettc snapped in two 
as another evil omen disregarded by Wallenstein is a happy invention 
of the poet. 

8688. Jttieg von Stiaul in 1617. In this war Wallenstein relieved, 
with a regiment recruited by himself at his own expense, the fortress of 
Gradisca, which was hard pressed by the Venetians, and obliged the 
enemy tu raise the siege. He was, in consequence of these Services, 
appointed Commander of the Moravian militia. 

8687. glaubig is a South German form more common than the 
literary g(Au6ig, which in the South of Germany is almost exclusively 
used of religious belief. 

8641. 93anne« is here again equivalent to B(m6et«. See 1. 3348 n. 

8642. SBtt bo<^i 'stränge how' or 'wonderful how.' 

8648. «^of iu SSurgatt. Wallenstein spent some time as a page 
at the Court of the Margrave Charles of Burgau. The Scotchman 
Gordon was a füll grown man when he came over to Germany. See 
1. «545 n. 

8646. gern seems here to be used in the South German way for oft. 

8649. golbncn (D^ittelnxg (or golbne SDhttelfltaf c), the aurea mediocritas 
of Horace {Ödes ii. 10, 5). 

8660. |at fti^ fi^lei^t betoA^rt, <has failed to show itself true/ *has 
stood the test ill.' (ewA^ren really means 'to show to be true (toa^t).* 
The reflective use of (em&Ircn is comparatively recent. 

8664. fi^Ui^tttt has here the sense of 'poor,' which holds the mean 
between the original sense of 'simple' (1. 3615) and the modern sense of 
*bad* (1. 3550). Seel. iir n. 

8666. 9Rutt is here used in its older sense of 'spirit/ 'heart' (®tnne, 
^^ctjeit) which survives in the phrase mir ifi. . . jit VSixXu The usual modern 
sense is * courageous spirit,' * courage.* 

8666. fiebern $oct occurs not unfrequently in the poetry of Schiller 
(e.g. Jlell 1. 141) and his contemporaries (e.g. Bürger*s8i«b »om Statten 
fDlann 1. 95). $oct, m. (short and the t being pronounced distinctly) fr. 
the Fr. port^ Lat. portusy generally means not so much a 'harbour ' (^ofeti, 
m.) as a place of refiige, a 'safe place* in general. Here it may be 
taken in its original sense. See 1. 3558. With the sentiment expressed 
in this line cp. the words of the chorus in S)i( Staut von SIteffina 
I. 3, 11. 340 sqq.: «Darum tob' ii^ mir nirtrig gu fltl^cn... On the simi- 
larity between the utterances of Gordon and those of the chorus in Greek 
tragedy see 1. «479 note. 
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3668. With this and the foUowing lines cp. Schiller's distich called 
<Sr»ai;tttn9 ttnb dcfällitne (1797): 

3ii Un Oytvx fc^ifft mit tanfnib VkafUn bn dii^tinfl, 
etia auf srnttctcm 800t treibt in bcn ^aftR bct ^cil. 

8669. tct, *my.* See l. iii n. and 1. 356«. 

8660. «eb«n«»ofl«, f. *sea of lifc.* ffiog« is used coUectively and Life 
compared to a sea-Yoyage. Cp. Goethe's allegorical poem ©tefa^rt, 
and Egmont's words at the end of the scene with his private secretary 
(Act II.) in which he expresses his hopes and his unshaken fiuth in his 
good fortune. He compares his life to a chariot-race. 

8664. btauncn @(^ett((^aat. See the note to 1. 19 18. 

8669. tet(^ten=tci(^t ^ebtnbtn, *easily lüting/ or simply Mightly.* 

8671. Wallenstein believes in chiromancy as well as astrology. 
Cp. ^iccoL III. 4, 11. 1590 — 9«. 

ntöc^tfi *would be able,* *would bc justified.* 

8676. This is a proverbial sa3ring still much in use. 

8686. bit alten ^eibenv&Ifer, viz. the Greeks, Romans, and also the 
Egyptians. The Greek idea of the *envy of the Gods' is well set forth 
in Schiller*s bailad S>er dting be« ^ot^ttate« (written in 1797 during 
his work at ffiattenflein). The Romans called this voluntary sacrifice 
of hmnan lives to the Gods devotio, It is exemplified in the stories of 
Marcus Curtius and the two Decii The Egyptian Typhon was the *all- 
powerful destroyer/ the personiücation of the destractive powers of 
Nature. In Eg)rptian mythology he is reported to have killed from 
envy his own brother Osiris, the kind benefactor of mankind, and the 
old Egyptian kings are reported to have sacrificed human beings to him. 

8688. J&^Jj^on. See the previous note. 

8690. bitrc^ meine @c^u(b. This open confession shows Wallenstein*s 
nobility of soul. 

8691. @o for 60 fe^r. 

8696. After he has lost his dearest friend and thus, he thinks, has 
paid his due to the envious Gods, he feels quite certain that no more 
misfortune can possibly happen to him. 

Scene 5. 

According to Schiller*s authority, Murr, Wallenstein had a discussion 
with Seni on the eve of his assassuiation. The astrologer had come to 
warn him. Wallenstein was anxious to know if according to the plane- 

18—2 
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tary aspect the danger was over, but Seni told him that the stars pro- 
phesiM some great danger in the immediate fiiture. In this scene 
Schiller makes Seni repeat his warnings most emphatically three times 
(cp. the three dreams of the Countess). 

8097. »ie auf et fii^ can mean 'like one beside himself' or 'how füll 
of excitement.' The former rendering seems to give the better sense. 

8606. Beic^ett, n. pl. *signs'='constellations of heaven/ * stars.' 

8618. This is another case of tragic irony. Wallenstein has 
believed in the stars when his belief deceived him, here when the orade 
is for once right and raight have saved him he refuses to listen to it. 

8616. gttulti^, 'gruesome/ 'horrible.' 
^aul bei %tUxA. See the note to 1. 34. 

8616. Unl^olb, m. *monster.* The word Un^olt (*an unpropitious 
one') is espedally used of evil spirits, sorcerers and the Devil. 

8619. ^rgett Jtitd^. In spite of his astrological speculations Seni 
was a devout member of the Roman Catholic Church. 

8684. bie baf SSetbetBett BeflögeUe, lit. *that would give wings to min/ 
say ' that winged the shafts of ruin.' 

8686. fti^rel Stands again for * which yott believe to be so secure.' See 
the note to 1. 753. Gordon cannot possibly say more without betrajring 
Buttler's secret. He is quite right. The rapid progress of the Swedes 
fumishes Buttler with a pretext for insisting on immediate execution. 

8661. ber niegefaUne, supply griebtanb from 1. 3649. 

8664. 93(ttt, n. viz. that of Max and his brave Cuirassiers. 

8666. mir i>erge(en (äffen, on the condition of humbling myself and 
immediately retiring into inactivity. Cp. 11. 5a i sqq. 

8660. tarnt fein, auc^ nic^t, *may be I had not.' We may, however, 
be assured that even the knowledge of the price which he would have 
to pay would not have tumed Wallenstein aside from his ambitious 
projects. Wallenstein feels this, therefore he adds to the first fann 
fein at once the corrective fann fein, auc^ nii^t. 

8664. auf...flitte. These words, which inform the spectator that the 
murderous scene at the Castle is over and that now Wallenstein's death 
is imminent, never fall to produce a great effect 

3666. itammerling, m. is rarely used instead of JtAmmeter. It does 
not convey any sense of contempt in this passage. See 1. 104 n. 

8667. In ord. prose mit bem jtaifer cannot be separated from trieben. 

8668. jrAmtnetlanb, 'country of the Carinthians,' *Carinthia.' The 
formation is a poetic one. Similar ones are ©d^mettanb, Ungattanb, 
««^»eijetlanb (in the ballad JDer Öraf »on ^aB«Bntg). Cp. Switzerland. 
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8671. e?fe|eit withoat an object is unusual for the absolute <lvfa| 
Uxfttn or dtfat^ BUtcn. 

8674. bu mii^ has a tragic double sense, as both are killed. 

8677. This line and the following are a much used familiär quota- 
tion. For the hearer the last three lines are füll of tragic irony. 

8679. With this line cp. Egmont's words on the night before his 
execution, in which he utters a desire for complete rest : S)er 9)tflbt Ugt 
fvä^ ao<^ (inmat vor bct Pforte bd Sobei aitbet nnb ru|t tief aal, all o( et 
etmen tocttcn SBtg ju »anbern |Attt. (Act v.) 

SCENE 6. 

The accounts of Wallenstein*s assassination yary in the different 
authorities and cannot be relied upon in matters of detaiL A very 
different account recently published from a contemporary newspaper 
is printed on p. 381. In this scene and the following one Schiller 
has skiliully utilised some characteristic features from his sources. His 
own account at the end of the fourth book of his History runs as foUows : 

S>et Slfhrolog l^attt fic^ BturlouBt, unb SBaUtnfiein toat s^ ^^t, at« ^wxpu 
mann ^Morowt mit fei^f ^tSeBarbieretn vor feinet SBo^nnng etfc^ien nnb von 
tet aSai^e, bet e« nii^tf 9uf etotbentlic^el toot, i|n gu einet nngen>d|nlt(^ 3eit 
^ bem ^knetal wA* nnb eingeben gu fe^n, ol^ne @(^nnetigteit eingelaffen 
toutbe. din $age, bet i|m auf bet Xxf^)^ Begegnet nnb SAtm ma<^n toiH, n)itb 
mit einet $tfe bnt(^fU4ien. 3n bem aSotgimmet flof en bie 9)i2ötbet auf einen 
itammetbienet, bet au« bem €>i^lafgemai^ feine« <6ettn ttitt unb ben ^(äffel }u 
bemfelBen foeBen abgezogen ^oi. S)en Singet auf ben SDhtnb legenb, Gebeutet fte 
bet etfdt^od ne @nav, feinen 8fttm gu machen, n^eit bet ^et}og eben eingefc^lafen 
fei. „9teunb/' tuft ^ei>etout i^n an, „it%i ifl e« Beit, gu Utmen!" Untet 
biefen aßotten tennt et gegen bie «etfc^toffene S^üte, bie aui^ von innen vettiegelt 
ifi, unb fleugt fte mit einem $uf ttitte. 

SBaSen^ein toat butc^ ben itnatt, ben eine lo«ge^enbe Stinte ettegte, au« bem 
etilen ©d^taf aufge))oi^t »otben unb an« Senflet gef^rungen, um bet ^(xäi^t gu 
tufen. 3n biefem SlugenBticf |dtte et au« ben Sen^etn be« anflof enben (SeBdube« 
ba« Reuten unb SOBel^ftagen bet (Srdfinnen Setgfl^ unb XxxA^, bie foeBen von 
bem gen>attfamen %sit> i^tet Sl^dnnet Benac^tic^tigt motben. Qr^e et 3eit ^^(xiXt, 
biefem fd^terfttt^en ©otfatte nac^jubenfen, flanb JDevetout mit feinen SWotbge* 
^itfen im Bimmet. (5t toat no(^ im Btofen ^embe, lote et au« bem 93ette 
gef^tungen n^ar, jundc^ft an bem Senflet an einen Sifi^ getel^nt. ,, 99ift b u bet 
@(^etm/' fc^teit JDevetout i^n an, „bet be« jtaifet« ®otf §u bem Seinb üBet* 
füllten unb ©einet SUaieflÄt bie Ätone vom ^au^te l^etuntet teifen »itt? Setjt 
muft btt jletBen." (St |att einige augenBtide inne, at« oB et eine 9lnt»«"^ 
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ttmxifit\ a^ Ü^orrafc^ung nnb %xvi% oetfc^Ueftn SBaaenfteinI ^XiXCb. %\t 
9rme loeit attletnanbet Bteitenb, tm)}fangt et vom in ber Stufl ben tötlii^ti 
Ctof bei ^ortifant nnb fAllt ba^in in feinem 9tnt, o^ne einen Saut auf juflof en. 
8680. baf Beic^en, viz. stamping with his foot. See the end of this 
scene. 

8691. 3<^ |leiri...^etm, usually 3<^ flett'«... anleint, *I leave it....* 
^m fleOen really means in ben Screic^ or in bie ^loOi^i fiellen, * to place 
within the sphere or power of...,* e«, viz. the decision of W.'s fate. 

8692. IDaf i(^...mi(^ unterfinge, 'that I should take upon my^/AV 
unterfangen orig. means 'to embrace'; fu^ unterfangen, 'to embrace for 
oneself,* 'to take upon oneselT something (which one is not able to 
accomplish). fic^ b ethic dat Cp. the similar verb ftc^ unterließen. 

8699. 300. According to some writers lUo (see Ranke*s History 
of Wallenstein^ p. 308), but according to others (e.g. Murr) not he but 
Terzky defended himself desperately. Schiller naturally ascribed the 
prolonged defence to the more energetic and boisterous IIlo. 

8700. toir. The poet has made Buttler take part in the fight and 
get wounded in order to provide Gordon with another reason for 
entreaty. 

870*. (5t foll nid^t flerBen, • He must not die.' 

8707. In prose we should say JDet Oerec^tigfeit i^ genug gefc^eßcn (or 
genug getrau), 'Justice is satisfied.* 

8709. morbet...@(^taf. This exclamation is obviously an imitation 
of the well-known lines firom Macbeth li. a : 

Methought I heard a voice cry *Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth does murder sleep.' 

8718. ^aM ifl Batml^eraig sounds strangely in the mouth of the 
merciless Buttler. 

8717. rinnen... Äörner ©anbe« (usually @anb). The use of hour- 
glasses was still very common in the xviith Century. 

Scene 7. 

8728. Cd^toac^finn'get does not here mean 'imbecile* but 'fidnt- 
hearted,* *weak.* Cp. Schiller*s letter to Iffland (Dec. «4, 1798). 

8782. Jöilfe! The valet falls a victim to his devotion to Wallenstein. 

Afier 8788. SBaffengetöfe. Schiller has modified the facts to suit his 
dramatic purpose. The doors were knocked in by force, but there was 
no fighting. Wallenstein met his death heroically without uttering a 
Word. See the account given above, but cp. p. a8 1 . The pike with which 
Deveroux pierced his general is stUl shown in the town-hall at Eger. 
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SCENB 8. 

87M. S^T, yiz. Thekla*s. 

87M. <Sf . See the note to 1. 3495. 

SCENB 9. 

8751. This line means that the present moment is of the greatett 
importance for the destinies of the world. 

3757. 2)et (SkneraOeittnant As a matter of fact it was not Piccolo- 
mini but Gallas who entered Eger, and he only on the moming after 
the mnrder. The poet here assumes the distance between Frauenberg 
and £ger to be much smaller than it really is. In doing so, howeveri 
he makes legitimate use of his poetic freedom. 

SCENB IC 

8773. We witness the complete breaking up of the household. 
Aiter the devoted attendant has met his death in trying to rouse the 
guards, two selfish servants are introduced here and weil contrasted. 
One is a coward, the other a bold thief, who in the midst of the 
general confusion and in the presence of the dead body of his master 
helps himself to some of the Duke*s silver. It has been suggested that 
he only carries the silver plate away in order to save it from the 
murderers, but this is probably a mistake. 

After 3775. faf t ftc^. The Countess too after she has realised the 
complete ruin of her house goes without uttering a word or a cry to 
meet her death by taking poison. 

SCBNB IT. 

3780. baf man bic jtanjiei — , supply vetfd^tief t or 0(tfttge(t. After 
Wallenstein's death Buttler, Gordon and Lesley at once proceeded to 
lock up Wallenstein's cabinet. The greater part of his papers had 
been left at Pilsen and were seized there. 

Afier 3781. atte« «orlictt ^ ^iO, *all disperse in silence.' 
3782. The following words of Octavio are mere sophistry. He has 
well understood Buttler*s words 1. 1 168, and by not contradicting and 
preventing him participates in his crime. Buttler's retort is perfectly 
right. So clever a man as Octavio shows himself throughout the play 
cannot be really surprised at what has happened. He completely fails in 
his attempt to excuse himself and the Emperor, and we cannot bat 
acknowledge the justness of Buttler's cold and cutting replies, espedally 
11. 3800 sqq. 
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8790. Itctel, n. The order was : (eBcnb oter tot. 
8798. SSagdnglii^tn has here the sense of flc^ dnbernbtn. 

8796. Stuft' tl... Certainly, if the Order was to be executed at all. 

8797. IDe« (Dttnfc^ctt (fngtl ift bie Seit has become a £uniliar quotation. 

8798. anjulefteit, *to fix on,' * to attach to,* like a seal to a document, 
completing it beyond revocation. 

8808. This is quite true in spite of some inconsistencies occurring 
in Act IV. only. See the note to U. 3693, 3896. 

8809. drfotg, m. Stands here in the sense of Sfolge, f. 'consequence.' 
8811. nai^ lEDitn. Buttler really went soon after the murder to 

Vienna accompanied by Deveroux. The Emperor addressed him 
graciously, gave him his band, ordered the Archbishop to put a golden 
chain round his neck, made him a Count for his „^ttitaiiX" in so 
difficult a Position, and gave him the large estate of Friedberg, which 
had belonged to Wallenstein. But he did not long enjoy the reward 
of his deed, as he died before the end of the year. 

SCENE la. 

8817. This line is evidently spoken in a conclliatory sense and 
should therefore not be referred to the actions of Wallenstein but to the 
acts of Buttler and his accomplices. The Countess, however, teils him 
that he must not blame others but himself. 

8821. iDitI ^aul=Our house, our family. This is also the meaning 
of ^auf in the foUowing passage. 

8823. This line and the foUowing evidently cannot have any bat a 
metaphorical sense : I have set our house (i.e. our £unily afiairs) in order 
and let you decide what is to be done further. It should not be assumed 
that the Countess had actually locked up the house (which was not her 
own but the Mayor's), or Wallenstein*s private apartments, which would 
not have been of much use. 

8829. The same request occurs in ai>tatia €>tuart v. 8, 11. 3773 — 5 
and at the end of Goethe's (Srgmont (Egmont to Alva's son Ferdinand). 

8888. el^rt 3^r UngtüÄ, say *respects your misfortune.' 

8846. With this line and the following cp. 1. 3477 n. 

8848. banffcar between commas has here the force of a sentence *in 
token of his gratitude,' *in order to show his gratitude.' 

8862. un«. The Countess here speaks of herseif as if she were dead. 

3864. t)«b(«(^en, we should now say erMeic^en or werben Bfcic^. «et» 
Bteiti^en is usually said of material losing colour. 
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S866. €>tc bcnten. The use of the indic. pres. expresses her assurance. 
' Surely you think . . . ' glauBttn = etou^n fönntoi. 

8868. Snfidnbiget, 'more becoming.' The older meaning of an^Aitbig 
is 'suitable,* the usual modern one is 'decent.* It is derived fr. aitflc|cn 
(short for tvo^t anflt|cn), 'to suit well,' originally used of articles of dress. 

cnttl^ttel seems here to denote rather ' devoid of honour* (ungcel^el) 
than 'deprived of honour,' *disgraced,' which is its ordinary meaning. 

8866. This Imperial letter is the tenth of the important written 
docoments which are skilfully introduced in this diama. 

8867. Sörflcn. Cp. 11. i3io and 3766. The promotion of Picco- 
lomini immediately after the £aül of Wallenstein is contrary to history 
but produces a great effect at the end of the drama. Through the death 
of Max, his sole heir, this distinction has become worthless to him, and 
at the same time he must reproach himself for having largely contributed 
to the death of his son. The first marks of honour and of Imperial &vour 
were really shown to Gallas, while Octavio Piccolomini was only in 1639 
made Duke of Amalfi by King Philip IV. of Spain in consequence of 
his victory at Diedenhofen. After the death of Wallenstein the Emperor 
only rewarded him by the gift of the town of Nachod and its environs. 



Account of Wallenstein*s death from a contemporary newspapcr : 
„%vA dger, iDom 39. 9tBtuavii. — SBit c6 fonfieit mit j^Utermai^ung be6 
SGBaS^einerl «nb anbetit ^ergegangtn ifl gu «emt^mcn: 9lai^bem ber SBaU' 
ficinet mit «ngft^r 800 SRanit att|ie anfommett, fo %t in bit ^oerffer (oftctt 
onb vom OBt. SSuttlcr, s» btm et fti^ nichts Böfel «etft^tn, eingeholt tootben: 
tft botauf ber ®taf %nm, ^raff X\xA% OBtiftct 3Ilo tmb Süittmaflct 9leu» 
mann, fo loUlig erfc^itnen, iDon btn 9,9!^%, affeftionirtcn anff bie 93utgt gtBttttn, 
»ntct SBegt »nb bei ber Safel ait(^ bet @uBfcrt4»ticn i^el iäng^ gemad^ten 
@(^luffei gebac^t »orben, ifl ein (Sommanbirter Xxxcp"^ S^agoner in bie Stub 
ItiVKmm, biefe vier attbatb ftiKfd^ioeigenb niebergefi^offen : von bannen jn bei 
9riebUnberl Ouattier geeilet, bie ©c^itbttoac^t, einen jt&mmerling, einen $ag9 
(fo fie nic^t jnm StiebTAnber etntaffen tooQe) niebetgefc^ofTen: 3n biefem Sumult 
öffnet bet ^et^fog bie S^l^ät, ba bann bet commanbitte Offljtet t^m allBalb einen 
@ti(^ buti^ ben SeiB gegeben: att abet bet ^et^og fii^ etmnnbett »nb nac^ 
feinem Oeme^t gteiffen tooKen, \f9X et i^m no<^ }tt>een &ti(^ gegeben, baf bet 
^<)og batniebet gefallen, alfo baf ba< £(ut in bet 6tub l^etumbgefloffen : 
l^etnoc^ i|n in ein SSet^ a:|ttc^ gewidelt, »nb alfo auf bie «ntg! gef(l^le»>i?t : 
S)f2an l^ot in fetpnem Sofament \t^% 34)nnen <fi)olb« gefunben." 



APPENDIX I. 

SCENES OMITTED IN THE PRINTED EDITIONS. 

A. ASTROLOGICAL SCENE. 

SBaUenftcin. €>o i^ n tot, mdn alUt 9ttunb uiit Seiltet? 
6ciii. dt fiaxh gu $abua in feinem ^nnbett 

Unb neunten Mtniiolfyt, gcab auf bie @tunbc^ 

S)ie et: im <&otoffo)) fti^ \tthft benimmt; 

Unb unter brei Otateln, bie tx nai^Iief, 

flBobon jtoei in (itftillung fc^on gegangen, 

9anb man au(^ biet, unb ade SOBett toiU meinen, 

9$ gel' auf bii^. 
((It ^ttibt mit gtofen 6tt(|^fiaBen auf eine f(^n>at^ ^fel.) 




aSallen^ein (auf bie Slafd iticfenb). diu fünffach F. ~ «^m! eeltfam! 

JDie ©ei^e« pfit^tn JDunfet^at gu KeBen — 

SBet mit bai na(| bei SBa^c^eit lefen fönnte. lo 

Ceni. 9« ift getefen, ^^ect. 
gBattenflein. (Sf« ifl? Unb |eift? 

©eni. <Du l^öttefl »on bem fleBenfac^en M, 

^a« von bem nAmtii^en $]^iIofo)>'^uf 

Äutj »oj bem ^inft^rib be« l^o(^fetigen ÄaifetI 

fiWattl^ia« in bie SBelt gefleOet »wben. 15 
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2BaIltn#tiii. 3a too^l! d« gaB util batnall »icl gu benloi. 

SBie lief e« biK^? diu aRdni^ ^at tf gebeutet, 
©eni. Magnus Monarcha Mundi Matthias Mense Majo Morietur. 
IS^allciifleiii. Unb bal traf ))önft(i(^ ein, im 9Rai »etflatB er. 
@eiit. ^er ienel M gebeutet nai^ bet SBal^c^eit, ao 

^at aui^ bie< F gelefen. 
SDallenfleiii (gef))annt). 9luii! Saf lören ! 

Seni. dl ift ein $erl. 

SB alle nft ein. 3n SSerfen f))ti(^t bie ®ott^eit. 

eeni (fd^^eibt mit gtofen Oui^fiaben auf bie ^fel). 
SBaOen^eitt (Ue#). Fidat Fortunae Friedlandus. 
@tni. 9vieblanb traue bem ®(ä(f. {^ifctihi toeiter.) 
Ballen^ ein (Ue#). Fata Favebunt. 

Seni. S)ie 93er|Angmffe »erben i|m |oIb fein. 35 

SDaHen^ein. gfrieblanb traue bem ®Iü(f ! ^ie 95er^angniffe »erben 
i^m |o(b fein. 

(dr bleibt in tiefen gebauten (leiten.) 

SDol^er bie« SBort mir ft^aOt — Ob el ganj leer, 

Ob gan) geioid^tig ifl, ba6 ifi bie Srage* 

^ier giebt'f fein ait^itttere«. 3)ie ^öi^^e SDeid^eit 

®ren)t l^ier fo nal^e an ben |ö(^flen SBa^n. 30 

aOBo fott i<^'« j)rflfen? — 9Ba« bie ©inne mir 

Seltfamef bringen, ob e« au« ben S^iefen 

(Se^eimnifootter Jhtnfl l^eraufgefiiegen, 

Ob nur ein Jtrugbitb auf ber Oberfl4(^ — 

€>i^»er ift ba« Urteil, benn Setoeife giebt'f 55 

<6ier feine. 9lur bem (Seifte in unl 

(Siebt fii^ ber (Seifi von aufen gu erfernien. 

SGBer nid^t ben (Stauben ^at, fär ben bemann 

@ii^ bie IDdmonen in «ertomen SBuntern, 

Unb in bem finnvoH tiefen Suc^ ber ^ittxit 40 

$ieft fein gemeine« 9lug' nur ben jtalenber. 

2)em reben bie Orafel, ber fie nimmt, 

Unb »ie ber %^ixiXt fon^ ber SBirflid^eit, 

@o fann ber Jtdr^er |ier bem '^^oxitxi, folgen. 

^enn »ie ber ®onne SBitb ^ auf bem ^unjlfrei« 45 

S^alt, e^' fte tommt, fo f(^reiten aui^ ben grof en 

(Sefc^icfen il^re (Setfler fc^on voran, 

Unb in bem <6eute »anbelt fc^on ba« SRorgen. 

2He a)i2d(^te, bie ben ait^enfc^en fettfam fahren. 
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!Dre|n oft bal 3aniifbilb %tt Beit i^m Mm, 50 

iDic Btttunft tnuf bic ^gtntoart gtb&ttii. 

Fidat Fortunae Friedlandus, Fata Favebunt. 

Gl dingt nii^t, loie ein mcnfc^lic^ SBort. — IDie iSotte 

IDec Sltcnfc^tii ftnb nut tocftiUofc Beit^tn, 

IDet Ociftcr SBotte ftnb lebendige SRA^^te. 55 

dl tvitt mit na^ toie eine fcnnfU itraft 

Unt tädt an meinen tieften Sebenifdben. 

a){i€ ijl, inbem ic^'f Hlbc mit ben Si)))9a^ 

au ^fl(c ficf^'l aama^Ug, unt c< tt&tc 

€>tavtBli(ienb mit ein ®ei^et|au))t entgegen — . 60 

Thifl scene was written by the poet with the Intention of putting it 
at the beginning of aSatten^einl S^ob, but it was finally rejected on the 
advice of Goethe and was replaced by the present introductory scene, 
which had in feiet been written before the suppressed scene. Hie corre- 
spondence of the friends conceming this scene is very interesting, see 
the letters of (i) Dec. 4, 1798 (Schiller to Goethe); («) Dec. 5, 1798 
(Goethe to Schiller) ; (3) Dec. 7, 1798 (Schiller to Goethe) ; (4) Dec 8, 
1798 (Goethe to Schiller); (5) Dec 11, 1798 (Schiller to Goethe). The 
rejected scene was not published during Schiller*s lifetime, bat on 
April 4, 1807 Goethe published it in Cotta's * Morgenblatt.* 

B. BUTTLER'S MONOLOGUE. 

3(^ |a(e mit ben teinen 9luf gef))att 

SRein Scben tang. ^ie Stglift biefel <6et)ogl 

9iauBt mit bei Sebenl |ö<^^en ^6^<x^, baf i(^ 

93ot biefem @(^n>&(^ting Ootbon vaxL% ett^en. 

S)em ge^t bie %xvxx. &Bet aKel, nic^tl 5 

^at et flc^ votjutoetfen. @e(bfl bem n>ei(^(t(^en 

(Sefii^l entgegen untetn^itft et ftc^ 

S)et l^atten $fli(^t. (D^ic^ l^at bie Seibenfcf^ft 

3n fc^toai^em SlugenMid bavon gen>enbet. 

3(^ fle^e neben i^m bet fc^Uc^tte Sl^^ann; 10 

Unb !ennt bie SBelt auc^ meinen £teuBtn(^ nid^t, 

(Sfin SBiffet boc^ Bejeugt il^n — ienet ^oc^geftnnte 

Octavio! Qrl lebt ein an^enfc^ auf <(tben, 

JDet bal «el^amnil l^at, mt<l^ gn enterten. 

»lein, biefen ^(^anbfled tilgt nut »lut! — 15 
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%Vi, 9ri(btanb, tittx \^. — 3ii meine ^dnbe 

OteBt bi(^ baf «(Ad. ~ 3^^ ei» mit felB^ bet 9la(^^e. 

9li4^t 9to^mut ifl bet 9eifl tet SBelt. 
ittieg ffl^ fcet ailenfd^, er liegt gtt 9elb, 
9htf nm bei S)afeiiil f^^maleit SSoben feilte«; ao 

Olott ifl bet (Stunb, unt auf i^n bcAift bie Saft 
iDet aSelt mit aUeii i|ten SRAc^ten! 
Unb toenit et nic^t ben Stettui^lafl 
^SS^ f(|^nellem 9ug' etf^A^ nnb faf t, 

9h(l^t in ben Qoben greift mit feflem 9uf, 35 

drl^eBt i^n ber geioalt'ge 9(uf, 
Unb hingerafft im Strubel feiner SBogen, 
SBirb er Verfehlungen nnb ^inoBgejogen. 
(dr ge^t ab.) 

The monologue was first published in 1799 in the Jahrbücher dir 
Preussischen Monarchie, For other editions and various readings see 
Vollmer, p. 453. Schiller*s probable reasons for finally rejecting this 
monologue have been well set forth by G. Kettner in the Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Philologie, Vol. xvill. pp. 54 sqq. 
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POEMS CONNECTED WITH WALLENSTEINS TOD. 

A. %%t\U. 
eine dei^erftimme.^ 
flBo id^ fei unb »0 mi(^ l^ingetoenbet, 
911 mein flöd^t'ger ®(^atte bit entfc^weBt? 
^a(' ii^ nic^t Befi^loffen unb geenbet, 
^oB' i(^ nic^t geliebet unb geleBt? 
SBiaft btt na(^ ben 9la(^igaaett fragen, 
IDie mit feelenvoller Sli^elobie 
^iMf ent^ädten in bei Senkel Xagen? 
9lur fo lang fie liebten, tt>atett fie. 
Ob i4^ ben SBerlorenen gefunben? 
(Slaube mir, i^^ Bin mit i|m «ereint, 
SBo ftc^ nid^t mel^r trennt, tooi fii^ verbunbcn, 
IDort, tvo feine Viß^nt »irb gemeint! 
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Porten »itft aui^ bu unl toicterfltiben, 
SBcnn fcein Sieben unferm Sieben gteidf^t; 
^oct ift auc^ bec üBater fcei Don 6ünben, 
S)en ber btut'ge SDiocb ni(^t me|t etteic^t. 

Unb er fftl^tt, baf i^n fein SOBal^n bettogen, 
9(1 et aufwdctt ju ben Sternen fa^; 
!&enn toie iebet todgt, wirb il^m getoogen; 
SBet el gUuBt, bem ifl ba6 «^eifge na|. 

SBoTt gel^alten toitb in ienen 9t&umen 
3ebem f(^5nen, gUubigen (Sefü^l. 
aSJage bu, gu irren unb gu trAumen! 
^o^er @inn liegt oft in finb'f(|>em ®^iet. 

This poem was first published in the Taschenbuch für Damen auf 
1803 and appeared in the same year in the second volume of Schiller's 
collected poems. He wrote to his intimate friend Kömer, to whom he 
had sent the poem in manusciipt, on October 11, 1802 : „^xi^ freut'«, bof 
bo« Siebd^en ber %\it\U Seinen Sdnfatt ^at. 3«^ l^aBe e« mit Siebe gemacht/' 
The poem has been carefully discussed by G. Kettner in the Zeitschrift 
für deutsche Philologie^ Vol. XX. pp. 340 sqq. 



B. From 9ldnie. 

9lu(^ ba6 ®(l^öne mui fterben! 3)ad SOv^enfti^en unb (Sfötter begtoinget, 
9li(l^t bie eiserne $rufl rtil^rt e6 be« fll^gif(|>en 3eu6. 



^e^e, ba weinen bie Götter, ed »einen bie (Göttinnen alle, 
JDaf bal ©d^öne »ergebt, baf ba« SSottfommene ^irbt. 

9(uc^ ein jtlaglieb ^u fein im äli^unb ber (Seliebten, ifl l^errlic^; 
Senn ba« (Bemeine gel^t flanglo« jum Orfu« l^inab. 

This poem was written in 1800. The title means 'Song of 
Complaint.' 
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CHARACTER OF WALLENSTEIN. 
(From thc Hütory, Book IV.) 

60 cnbigte SGBaQenfteiit in cintm SItct von fanf^t^ Sagten fein t^en« 
reiche« unb aufecotbcntlii^e« Sebcn; tnc«^ d^gci) caD>orgtl^oben, tutd^ 
(Srl^tfui^t gtftätrat, Bti allen feinen SRAngeln no^^ gtof nnt Benrnnbetnlwert, 
unübertrefflich, tvenn er SRaf ge^en ^Atte. ^ie Sagenden bei <&errf4^erf 
nnb «Reiben, jtlugl^eit, (dere<^ti9!eit, Se^feit nnb 9hit, ragen in feinem 5 
(S^orafter foloffalif(^ |ert)or; aber i^m fel^lten bic fsnfteren Sngenben be« 
üUenf^^en, bie ben gelben gieren unb bem ^errfc^er Siebe enoerben. 9uri^t 
n>ar ber S^iSman buri^ ben er toirtte; anlfd^koeifenb im Strafen koie im 
ädelol^nen, teufte er ben Gifer feiner Untergebenen in immem>&l^renber €>)Hin« 
nung ju erhalten, unb gel^orc^t jn fein tote er, fonnte fein 9elb^err in 10 
mittlem unb neuern Beiten fi(^ rül^men. ^t\ß ^Mi 3;a))ferfett galt i^m 
Untertoürflgfeit gegen feine Sefe^le, n>eU burc^ iene nur ber @olbat, bur(^ 
biefe ber 9elb^err ^anbelt. (5r vlfnit bie Solgfamfeit ber %coi^'ptxi bur^^ 
eigenftnntge aSerorbnungen unb belol^nte bie SBilligfeit, il^m )u ge|or<^en, am^ 
in itleinigfeiten, mit SSerf^toenbung, nml er ben Oe^orfam |d^er all ben 15 
(SÜegen^anb fc^df^te. Ginlmall lief er bei Sebenffirafe i>erbieten, baf in ber 
ganzen 9rmee feine anbern all rote $elbbinben getragen toerben follten. diu 
Shttmei^er ^atte biefen Sefel^l faum vernommen, all er feine mit Oolb 
burd^toirfte Setbbinbe abnahm unb mit 9üfen trat. flBallenflein, bem man 
el hinterbrachte, machte il^n auf ber Stelle jum Obri^en. @tetl Xoox fein 20 
Sli<{ auf bal ^ox^yt gerichtet, unb bei allem ®c^eine ber SOBillfür »erlor er 
bo(^ nie ben ®runbfa^ ber Bmedmdfigfeit aul ben 9lugcn. ^ie St&ubereien 
ber @olbaten in Sreunbel Sanb Ratten gefc^drfte SSerorbnnngen gegen bie 
t02arobeurl veranlaf t, unb ber @trang »ar iebem gebrol^t, ben man auf einem 
^Diebjlal^l betreten mürbe. 2)a gefc^al^ el, baf SBaaenflein felbfl einem Col« 25 
boten auf bem Selbe begegnete, ben er ununterfuc^t all einen Übertreter bei 
(Sefetfel ergreifen lief, unb mit bem gen>5]^nli(^en ^onnerwort, gegen toeli^el 
feine Qrintoenbung flattfanb: „Saf bie ^e^ie ^dngen!" gtmt ®algen t>er« 
bammte. S>er @olbat beteuert unb betoeifi feine Unfc^ulb, aber bie untoiber« 
rufliti^e Renten} ifi l^eraul. „®o l^dnge xawx bi(^ unf(^ulbig," fagte ber Un« 30 
menfc^ltc^e; „beflo getoiffer totrb ber ®(^ulbige gittern." @(^on mac^t xafxn 
bie Slnftalten, biefen SSefel^l gu »oUjiel^en, all ber ®olbat, ber fic^ ol^ne 
aUettung verloren fie^t, ben veratoeifelten (Sfntf(^luf faft, nic^t ol^ne Slac^e ju 
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HerBen. SNttenb fAOt et feitten Stieltet an, toitb aBet, cl^e er feinen ^otfat» 
avlfä^en fann, wn ber A^legencn Sn^a^l enttiHiffnet. ,, 3e|t lof t i^n 35 
laufen !" fagte ber ^erjog; „ti »irb €>(^re(fen genug erregen." — Geinc 
9reigeBig!eit tvnrbe burc^ nnermeflü^e dinfftnfte ttnterfht|t, xoA^t iAl^rlu^ 
attf brei SRidionen gefi^A^^ tvurben, bte ungeheuren Gummen ntc^t geretf^net, 
bk er unter bem 9lamen von SBranbfc^lungen gu er))reffen loufte. @eitt 
freier Ginn unb ^tter SSerflanb er^oB i^n ü(er bie atettgiontoorurteite feinel 40 
3a^r^unbertf, unb bie 3efuiten vergaben el i^m nie, baf er i^ @v^<in 
bttr<^f(^attte unb in bem $a^^e ni(|^tf att einen römifc^en Sifc^of fa^. 

9ber, toie f(|^on feit Gamuett bef ^o))9eten klagen feiner, ber ft<^ mit 
ber J{ir(|^e entgn>eite, ein glA(f(i(|»el dnbe na^m, fo vermehrte au(|^ SSSaaenflein 
bie 3a^( i^er O^fer. S)un^ anön(^«intriguen «erlor er gu 9tegenfBurg ben 45 
Jtommanbo^aB unb ju dger bal SeBen; bur(|^ mön(^if(|^e JSünfle verlor er 
vieUeitl^t, U)af me^r att Beibef, feinen e^rU(|^en Flamen unb feinen guten 9luf 
vor ber 9la(|^n>elt. S)enn enblic^ muf man gur Steuer ber ®ere(|^tig!eit 
gefielen, baf e« ni(^t gang treue 9ebem ftnb, bie unf bie ®ef(^i(^te biefel 
auferorbentIt(^en anannd öBerliefert ^aBen; baf bie SSerrAterei bei <&er}ogf 50 
unb fein dntmurf auf bie Bö^mif(|re JSrone fu^ auf feine fbeng Betoiefene 
3^atfa(|^e, Blof auf tt)a^rf(^einli(|^ SSermutungen grünben. 9lo(^ ^^oX ft(|^ bot 
^ofument ni(|^t gefunben, ba6 unl bie gel^eimen SrieBfebern feines <&anbe(n< 
mit ^iflorif(|^er duverlAfftgfett aufbecfte, unb unter feinen öffentlichen allgemein 
BeglauBigten Saaten ifl feine, bie viväi^t txCbXvä^ aul einer unfc^ulbigen dueKe 55 
fönnte gefloffen fein, ^iele feiner getabeltften @(|^ritte BeU)eifen Blof feine 
ernftli(|^e Steigung gum trieben; bie meinen anbern erflOrt unb entfc^ulbigt 
bal gerechte SRiftrauen gegen ben JSaifer, unb ba« »eraei^Iic^e S^e^reBen, feine 
SOSic^tigfeit )U Be^au^ten. Bn^ar geugt fein SSetragen gegen ben JSurfßr^en 
von S^a^ern von einer unebeln 9ia(^fu(|^t unb einem unverfo^nlic^en <8eifte; 60 
aBer feine feiner Saaten Berechtigt un«, i^n ber SSerr&terei filr üBerwiefen 
)tt galten. SBenn enblic^ 9lot unb SSergmei^ung i^n antreiBen, bal Urteil 
»irflic^ gu verbienen, bal gegen ben Unft^^ulbigen gefAIlt toar, fo fann biefel 
bem Urteil felBfl nt^^t jur {Rechtfertigung gerei^^en ; fo fiel SBaOenflein, nii^t 
»eil er JReBett »ar, fonbern er reBettterte, »eil er fiel. (Sfin Unglüd für ben 65 
«ebenben, baf er eine ftegenbe Partei ^vij gum 8feinbe gemacht ^atte; — ein 
Unglftcf für ben S^^ten, baf i^n biefer 9einb üBerlcBte unb feine 0ef(^i(^e 
fc^rieB. 
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APPENDIX IV. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Thb books marked with an asterisk have been seen or consulted by 
the present editor. The following list does not lay claim to absolute 
completeness, bat it is hoped that no book of real importance has been 
overlooked. The titles of most of the English and Oerman School 
editions have been considerably shortened in order to save Space. Only 
translations into the English language have been enumerated. 

Many other small pamphlets and short articles which cannot be 
enumerated here are mentioned in Hettler's book and in some other 
works mentioned above. C£ also Goedeke*s Gnmdriss, Vol v (new 
ed.), pp. 214 sqq. and J. P. Anderson 's bibliographical appendix to 
H. W. Nevinson's 'Life of Schiller.' London. 1889. pp. vi — ^vii 
and XXI — xxii. ; and Georg Schmidt • Die Wallenstein Litteratur/ 
1616 — 1878. Beilage zum i Hefte der 'Mitteilungen des Vereins für 
Geschichte der Deutschen in Böhmen.* xvii Jahrgang. Prag. 1878. 
(Nos. 433—613.) 

A. EDITIONS. 

a, German Editions. 

Wallenstein, ein dramatisches Gedicht von Schiller. Tübingen. Cotta. 
1801. (The first edition which was foUowed by many others. Cf. 
A. Hettler's and P. TrömeFs works. On the different manuscripts 
of the play cp. W. Vollmer's edition, Introduction XV— xxi.) 

•Wallenstein, ed. by H. Oesterley in K. Goedeke's * Historisch- 
kritische Ausgabe.* VoL xii, 1—496 and Introd. v— viii. Stutt- 
gart. Cotta. 1871. 

•Wallenstein, with a short Introduction by Karl Goedeke. Cottas 
Bibliothek der Weltlitteratur. Schillers sämtliche Werke. Vol. 
4. Stuttgart. Cotta. No year. 

•Wallenstein, with an Introduction and with critical notes, ed. by 
Wilhelm Vollmer. Stuttgart. CotU. 1880. (Various readings 
in fuU. Most useful.) 

•Wallenstein, ed. by W. v. Maltzahn in Hempel's «Deutsche Klas- 
siker.' Schiller's Werke. Vol. iv. (New ed. Berlin, 1889.) 

•Wallenstem, ed. by Anton Birlinger in J. Kürschner's «Deutsche 
S. W. T. 19 
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Natioikal-Litteratiir.' VoL iia, i. Sdiiller's Werke, v, i. Berlin 
and Stottgirt. No jear. (With a few notes of very little import- 
ance.) 

b, GSRMAN SCHOOL EoiTIONS. 

I. R. G. Heibig. Stattgart Cotta. 185$. 

•«. J. W. Schaefer. Stuttgart Cotta. 1869— 70, *i 881. 3 vols. 

*$. C Michaelis. Bielefdd and Leipzig. Velhagen and Klasing. 
No year. 3 Yob. 

*4. L. Sevin. Berlin. Reuther. 1887. No notes. 

*5« J. Scheaffgen. Münster. Aschendorff. 1881, '1891. 

*6. M. Miller. Trier. Stephanas. 1893. 

*7. A. Fanke. Paderborn. Schöningh. *i89i. 

*8. Baum an n. Leipzig. Teubner. No year, no notes. 

*9. T. Pölzl. Wien. HöMer. 1884, > 1888. 

*io. F.Bernd. Wien. Graeser. Noyear. 

♦11. G.Kern. Gotha. Perthes. 1887. (Wallensteins Tod mi^k*) 

c, English School Editions. 

(Most of them containing an Introduction and Explanatory Notes.) 

*i« C. A. Bachfaeim. London. Whittaker and Co. 1863. I, 

»1884; II,»i88«. 
*a. W. H. Carruth. New York. Holt and Co. 1894. (With 

lllnstrations and coloured map. Comp. Mod. Lang. Notes. 

X, i6« — 7«.) 
*3. H. B. Cotterill. London. Macmillan. 1887. (Wallensteins 

Lager tfifi^.) 
4. J. M. Hart. New York. 1875. (Die Piccolomini only^ 

d, French School Editions. 

♦i. O. Cottler. Paris. Hachette. 1891. 

♦1. A. Chuquet Paris. Cerf. 1888. (Wallensteins Lager <wf^.) 

*3. J. Kont Paris. Garnier Fr^res. No year (1891?). (Lager 

and Piccolomini only^ 
%. A. Lange. Paris. Garnier Frires. No year. (Wallensteins 

lo^only) 
♦5. B. L^vy. Paris. Hachette. 1882. (Extracts, in 'Schiller, Mor- 

ceaux choisis.') 
*6. L. Schmitt Paris. Delagrave. 189«. (Extracts with notes.) 
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B. ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 

L THe wboto play: 

*i. J. A. W. Hunter. London. 1885. (Metreofthe original.) 
1. £. Stanhope Pearson. Dresden. 1886. (German Classi* 
cal Plays, Nos. 1 and 3.) 
n. Parte of tlie play : 
tf. Wallensteins Lager: 
*i. (Lord F. LevesonGower.) London. 1830. (Verse. Name 

of translator not on title-page.) 
*2. Janus Churchill. First in Frazer's Magazine. Manyreprints 

in Bohn*s Standard Library since 1846. 
*3. Edward Thornton. Frankfurt on the Main. 1854. (Lite- 
rat translation, prose printed as verse.) 
♦4. Theodore Wirgman. London. 1871. (Verse with Ger- 
man text opposite. Written in 1866 by an officer in East 
India.) 
*5. Sir Theodore Martin in Blackwood*s Magazine. Edin- 
burgh. 1893. (February Number. Verse.) 

b. Du Piccolomini and Waüensteins Tod, 

*i. S. T. Coleridge. London. 1800. « Vols. (Verse. Fre- 
quently reprinted in Coleridge's Poetical and Dramatic 
Works, and, with additions, in Bohn*s Standard Library.) 
Cp. Blackwood*s Magazine Vol. xiv (1823) pp. 377 — 96; 
Vollmer's ed. of Wallenstein, Introd. pp. xixsqq. ; Schillers 
Briefwechsel mit Cotta (ed. W. Vollmer) pp. 405 sqq. ; A. 
Brandl, S. T. Coleridge und die englische Romantik (Berlin, 
1886), pp. 271 sqq.; Brandts Coleridge transl. by Lady 
Eastlake (London, 1887), pp. 157 sqq. Cf. also F. Freiligrath 
in the Athenaeum of 1861, Nos. 1750, 1751, 1755, 1766. 

*a. (G. Moir.) Edinburgh and London. 1847. (Verse. Name 
of translator not given on title-page.) Cf. Goethe*s notice 
in * Kunst und Alterthum' vi, 394 [reprinted in the Hempel 
ed. Vol. XXIX, 794—5 (Aufsätze zur Literatur)]. 

*3. C. G. N. Lockhart. Edinburgh and London. 1887. (Verse. 
Transl. by an English officer formerly in the Austrian army.) 

c. Die Piccolomini aJone: 

♦ I. W. W a 1 k i n g t o n. London. 1 862 . (Verse. The Contents of 
Wallensteins Tod are given in an Appendix.) 

19 — 2 
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ä. The whole play by different translators : 

*i, Bohn's Standard Library. London. Bell and Sons. 
Lager by Churchill (ii, a, 2) and rest by Coleridge (11, b, i). 

*«. C. J. HempeTs American Edition of Schiller's Complete 
Works. VoL I. Philadelphia. 1870. The Lager is given 
in Churchill*s and the rest in Coleridge's translation\ 

C. METRICAL FORM. 

•Friedrich Zarncke, Über den fünflfüssigen lambus, mit besonderer 

Rücksicht auf seine Behandlung durch Lessing, Schiller und 

Goethe. I. Leipzig. 1865. pp. 63 — 70. 
♦Eduard Belling, Die Metrik Schillers. Breslau. 1883. pp. 

188 sqq. ; «43 sqq. ; 151 sqq. (Cf. also Wackerneil in ^Zeitschrift 

für deutsche Philologie.' xvii, 461 sqq.) 
*H. Henkel. Der Blankvers Shakespeares im Drama Lessings, 

Goethes und Schillers (in * Zeitschrift für vergleichende Litteratnr- 

Geschichte.' i, 311^—47). 
J. Minor. Neuhochdeutsche Metrik. Strassburg. 1893. (In various 

places. ) 

The general outlines of the metre of a German tragedy in blank 
verse with special reference to Wallenstein Part I are also given in the 
present editor's Introduction to VoL I of this play, pp. xx — ^xL 

D. COMMENTARIES. 

H. Vi eh off. Schillers dramatische Meisterwerke mit beleuchtenden 

Einleitungen, etc. Stuttgart. 1869. 
*H. Düntzer. Erläuterungen zu den deutschen Klassikern. Vols. 

17, 18. Schiller's 'Wallenstein.' 6th revised and enlarged ed. 

Leipzig. 1895. (Most useful.) 
♦ M. Evers. Die deutschen Klassiker erläutert und gewürdigt, etc. 

VoL 7. (Wall. Lager onfy,) Leipzig. 1890. 
♦H. Bulthaupt. Dramaturgie des Schauspiels. Oldenburg und 

Leipzig. 1893. 5th revised and enlarged ed. I, pp. 483 — 311. 
*L. Bellermann. Schillers Dramen. Beiträge zu ihrem Verständnis. 

II (Berlin, 1891), pp. i — 173. (Very valuable.) 
*0. Frick. Wegweiser durch die klassischen Schuldramen, Part II, 

pp. 184 — 360. (Part V of the work : Aus deutschen Lesebüchern.) 

Gera and Leipzig. 1893. (Most useful.) 
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E. REMARKS ON THE PLAY IN SOME OF THE 
BEST LIVES OF SCHILLER AND HISTORIES 
OF LITERATURE 

(Brahm's, Minores and Weltrich's Lives of Schiller which are in coorse 
of publication do not yet treat of Wallenstein.) 

* K . H o f f m e i s t e r . SchiUer's Leben , Geistesentwickelung und Werke. 

Stuttgart. 1840. Vols. iii to v in various places. 

* K. Hoffmeister (-H. Viehoff). Schiller*s Leben für den weiteren 

Kreis seiner Leser. Stuttgart. 1854. Vol. ii, pp. 95 — 153. 
*F. Wychgram. Schiller dem deutschen Volke dargestellt. With 

many iUustrations. Bielefeld und Leipzig. 1895. pp. 406 — 18. 
•Thomas Carlyle, The Life of Fr. Schiller. London. Chapman 

and Hall. pp. 134 — 5. (Cf. H. Conrad, 'Carlyle und Schiller,' in 

'Vierteljahrsschrift für Litteraturgeschichte.* Ii (1889) 195 — 218.) 
•H. Hettner. Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur im achtzehnten 

Jahrhundert. Braunschweig. 1894. Ili, 3, pp. 134 — 53. 
*K. Biedermann. Deutschland im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, ii, 9, 

3» PP- 995 sqq. Leipzig. 1880. 
*G. Gervinus. Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. 5th ed. 1874. 

Vol. V, pp. 529 sqq. 
•Julian Schmidt. Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur von Leibnitz 

bis auf unsere Zeit Berlin. 1886. iii, pp. 341 — 4. 
•Wilh.Scherer. Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur. 6th ed. Berlin. 

1891. pp. 590 sqq. (There is an English translation of this work.) 

* K. Goedeke. Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. Aus 

den Quellen. Second Edition. Vol. v, § 255, under i. pp. 212 — 
18 sqq. (A most valuable survey of the literature on the play 
by Max Koch.) 

* A. Koberstein. Geschichte der deutschen Nationallitteratur. Leipzig. 

5th ed. 1872. Vol. iv, pp. 477 sqq. 

F. DIVERSA. 

*C. G. Wenzel. Aus Weimars goldenen Tagen. Dresden. 1859. 

pp. 220 — 227. (Here some of the older literature is mentioned.) 
C. Wurzbach von Tannenberg. Das Schiller-Buch. Wien. 

1859. (Gives a fuU account of the older literature.) 
•Paul Trömel. Schiller-Bibliothek. Leipzig. 1865. pp. 66 sqq. 
•August Hettler. Schillers Dramen. Berlin. 1885. Nos. 591— 693- 
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*J, W. ▼. Goethe. Essays on the first representations of parte of 
WallensteiD, contributed to the ' Allgemeine Zeitung ' (cf. Trömel, 
pp. 66 sqq.), reprinted in the Hempel edition, VoL xxix : Goethe's 
Aufsätze zur Kunst (ed. Fr. Strehlke), pp. 630 — 70. 

*W. StlTern. Über Schillers Wallenstein in Hinsicht auf die grie- 
chische Tragödie. Berlin. i8oa (Cf. Schiller's reply of July 
i6t 1800, reprinted at the end of the Correspondence between 
Schiller and Goethe. (Ed. W. Vollmer, ii, p. 390.) 

*Ludwig Tieck. Dramaturgische Blätter I (= Kritische Schriften 
iii), pp. 37 — 61 and 67 — 75. Leipzig. 185«. (Cf. Goethe*s Auf- 
sätze zur Kunst, pp. 755 sqq.) 

•Julius W. Braun. Schiller und Goethe im ürtheile ihrer Zeit- 
genossen. Zeitungskritiken, Berichte und Notizen Schiller und 
Goethe und deren Werke betreffend aus den Jahren 1773 — i8n. 
Erste Abtheilung : Schiller. Vols. 11, pp. 337 sqq. iii, pp. i sqq. 
Leipzig-Berlin. 1881. 

*J. G. Rönnefahrt. Schillers dramatisches Gedicht Wallenstein aus 
seinem Inhalte erklärt. Leipzig. 1855, '1886. 

*Wilhelm Fielitz. Studien zu Schillers Dramen. Leipzig. 1876. 
pp. 7 — 43. (Cf. Archiv flir Litteraturgeschichte, vi, pp. 261 sqq.) 

•Karl Werder. Vorlesungen tlber Schillers Wallenstein gehalten an 
der Universität zu Berlin. Berlin. 1889. (Cf. Zeitschr. f. d. 
deutschen Unterricht, iv, pp. «77 sqq.) 

•Eugen Kühnemann. Die kantischen Studien Schillers und die 
Komposition des * Wallenstein.' Marburg. 1889. (Cf. Zeitschr. 
für deutsches Alterthum, Anzeiger, Vol. xvii (1891), pp. 149 sqq.). 

•D. F. S t rauss. Gedanken über Schillers Wallenstein. (Printed from his 
literary remains in the 'Deutsche Revue.' April, 1 894. pp. 103 — 1 10.) 

•Kuno Fischer. Schiller als Humorist, in his 'Schillerschriften.' 
IV, pp. 75 — 114. Heidelberg. 1891. 

•A. Kosten Schiller als Dramaturg. Berlin. 1891. (Invariousplaces.) 



•Gustav Freytag. Die Technik des Dramas. Leipzig. *i88t. 

pp. 174—81. 
•Hermann Unbescheid. Beitrag zur Behandlung der dramatischen 

Lektüre. Berlin. ^iSgi, (Invariousplaces.) 
•Rudolf Franz. Der Aufbau der Handlung in den klassischen 

Dramen. Hil&buch zur dramatischen Lektüre. Bielefeld und 

Leipzig. 189«. pp. 8a— 86 and 393—406. 
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*RoK Heinr. Hiecke. Über die Charaktere in Schillers Wallen- 
stein. (1847 and 1849.) (In his 'Gesammelte An&ätze tur 
deutschen Litteratnr, ed. G. Wendt Berlin. ^1885.) 

*Karl Tomaschek. Schiller's «Wallenstein.' Wien. 1858,^886. 

*F. Th. Bratranek. Goethe's Egmont und Schiller's Wallenstein. 
Eine Parallele der Dichter. Stuttgart. 1861. 

*Robert Box berger. Das Ahnungsvolle in Schillerschen Frauen- 
charakteren. Posen. 1886. 

*Hubert Beck haus. Zu Schillers Wallenstein. Ostrowo. (Pro- 
gramm.) 1891. 

*I. Imelmann. Herder und Schillers Wallenstein. Berlin. (Pro- 
gramm.) 1893. 

*F. Fraedrich. Untersuchungen über Schillers Wallenstein. Berlin 
(Programm), 1895. (Discusses the play to the end of Die Picco- 
lomini. Could not be used for the first part of this edition.) 



*Wallenstein. Trilogie von Schiller. Als fün£aktiges Trauerspiel 
für die Bühne bearbeitet von A. Freiherm von Wolzogen. 
Schwerin. 1869. 

•Wallstein. Tragödie en cinq actes et en vers...par Benjamin Con- 
stant de Rebecque. Paris et Gen^ve. 1809. (Die Piccolomini 
and Wallensteins Tod are rendered in free alexandrines and with 
frequent alterations of the play. Cf. W. v. Biedermann, Goethe- 
Forschungen. Frankfurt. 1879. pp. 3 — ^4; C. Glauser, Le 
Wallenstein de Benjamin Constant. Aussig. (Programm.) 1894 ; 
and M. Koch, Hochstiftsberichte. 1895. pp. 1^\ — «.) 

*Henry Glapthorne. The Tragedy of Albertus Wallenstein. 
London. 1639. (Reprinted in * The old English Drama.' London. 
Vol. II, 1835. No. 9.) 

*G. Irmer. Die dramatische Behandlung des Wallensteinstoffes vor 
Schiller. (In the Magazine : Nord und Süd. VoL 57, pp. 348— 61 .) 

•Theodor Vetter. Wallenstein in der dramatischen Dichtung des 
Jahrzehnts seines Todes. Micrselius — Glapthorne — Fulvio Testi. 
Frauenfeld. 1894. 



•Schillers Briefwechsel mit Körner. Von 1784 bis zum Tode 
Schillers, md edition, ed. Karl Goedeke. 1 vols. Leipzig. 
1874. Vol. II. Also in the edition of the correspondence in 
Cotta's «Bibliothek der Weltlitteratur.» 
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^Briefwechsel swischen Schiller und W. y. Humboldt, id ed. 
Stuttgart. 1876. Also in Cotta's 'Bibliothek der Weltlitteratur.* 

'Briefwechsel swischen Schiller und Cotta. Ed. Wilh. Vollmer. 
Stuttgart. 1876. 

^Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe. Ed. Wilh. 
Vollmer. 4th ed. 1 parts. Stuttgart. 1881. (A good populär 
edition in 4 small Yolumes, with introd. by Franz Muncker forms 
part of Cotta's 'Bibliothek der Weltlitteratur.') 

*Schiller8 Briefe, herausgegeben und mit Anmerkungen versehen 
von Fritz Jonas. Kritische Gesamtausgabe. Deutsche Verlags- 
anstalt. Stuttgart. Leipzig. Berlin. Wien. Noyear. (Since 
1899.) 5 volumes have appeared (i77i^nd of 1798), the sixth is 
in course of publication, it contains at present the letters up to 1809. 

•Archiv für das Studium der neueren Sprachen, vii, 395 sqq. ; 

XII, 396 sqq. ; xiii, «9 sqq. 
•Zeitschrift ftlr deutsche Philologie, xviil (1886), 54 sqq. 

(On the suppressed monologue of Buttler.) 
•Zeitschrift ftlr den deutschen Unterricht, v, 44 sqq. (Camp); 

V, 647—9 (Some parallels) 5 vii, 160 — i (Rimes) ; vii, 455 sqq. 

(Chronology) ; viii, 497 sqq. (History and the Drama). 
Zeitschrift für die deutsche Sprache, iii, i; 49; 89. (Notes 

on the language of W. Tod. iv, i.) 
•Neue Jahrbücher für Philologie und Paedagogik. VoL 108 

(1873) pp. 371 sqq. (On various readings); Vol. 114 (1876), loi. 

Vol. 144 (1891) pp. 566 sqq. (Chronology). 
•Alemannia, xviii, 187 — 91. vii, 211— 119; viii, «9 — 37; 314 — 

35 ; XIV, 44. (Notes on some passages of the play, by Birlinger. 

Of little importance.) 
•Goethe-Jahrbuch, xii, «53 sqq. (Wallenstein and Goethe's 

Egmont.) 
•Archiv für Litteraturgeschichte. ii, 159 sqq.; 404 sqq.; vi, 

164 sqq. ; 473 sqq. ; vill, 544 sqq. ; IX, 339 sqq. ; 560 sqq. [x, 

136; XII, 630]; XIV, iii; XV, 304 sqq.; 388 sqq. 

G. SCHILLER'S AUTHORITIES. 

Franz Christoph von Khevenhiller (more correctly speit Khe- 
venhüUer). Annales Ferdinandei. First ed. (until 162«). R^ens- 
burg und Wien. 1640—46. 9 vols. fol. Complete edition. 
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Leipzig. 17 16 — «6. 11 vols. (Vol. xi describes the cvents of 
i6a8 — 31 ; VoL xii those of 1632—34. Schiller used especially 
Vols. XI and xii and also for the earlier portions of his work an 
abstract of the Annais made by J. F. Runde, Leipzig, 1779.) 

Job. Chr. Herchenhahn, Geschichte Albrechts von Wallenstein, 
des Friedländers. 3 parts. Altenburg. 1790—91. 

M. Ignaz Schmidt. Geschichte der Deutschen. Vols. ix and x. 
Ulm 1789 and 1791. 

Chr. Gottlieb von Murr. Bejrträge zur Geschichte des dreys- 
sigjährigen Kri^es, insonderheit des Zustandes der Reichsstadt 
Nürnberg während desselben. Nürnberg. 1790. (Cf. Boxberger 
1. c. II, 169.) 

Chr. Gottfried Körner. Axel, Graf von Oxenstiema. In the 
'Historischer Kalender für Damen.' 179«. (Cf. Boxberger in 
the Archiv fUr Litteraturgeschichte ii, 167.) 

Samuel, Baron von Pufendorf. Commentarii de rebus Suecids. 
Utrecht. 1686. Schiller seems to have used the French trans- 
lation *Histoire de Su^de, avant et depuis la fondation de la 
monarchie.' Nouv. edit contin. jusqu'ä l'ann. 1730. 3 tomes. 
Amsterdam. 1783. 

W. Hyacynthe Bougeant. Historie des dreissigjährigen Kri^es, 
etc. Aus dem Französischen nebst Zusätzen und Anmerkungen 
von Friedrich Rambach. 4 parts. Halle. 1758 — 60. In his 
introduction Rambach had translated the little book by Sara sin 
on Wallenstein which Schiller seems to have used also. (Cf. 
Boxberger's edition of Schiller*s History of the Thirty Years* War, 
Introd. p. I.) 

G. Ben Schirach. Biographie der Deutschen. 6 parts. Halle. 
1770—74. Vol. V (for Wallenstein). 

Abraham a Santa Clara (Ulrich Megerle), Reimb dich oder ich 
Liss dich. Luzem. 1687. (Cf. Archiv für Litteraturgeschichte, 
II (1873), 402 sqq. and Vol. i, pp. 204—5 of this edition.) 

Matthaeus Merian (der Altere), Topographie von Böhmen. (Cf. 
Archiv für Litteraturgeschichte, 11, 168 — 9.) 

The sources have been investigated by Boxberger in the Archiv für 
Litteraturgeschichte (ii, 159 — 178 *Zur Quellenforschung über 
Schillers Wallenstein und Geschichte des dreissigjährigen Krie- 
ges*). Cf. also Boxberger, Archiv f. L. G. iv, 57 sqq. Some 
other works are mentioned in W. Vollmer's edition. Introd. 
p. vii. 
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H. SOME MODERN WORKS ON WALLENSTEIN 
AND HIS PRINCIPAL OPPONENTS. 

«Leopold V. Ranke. Geschichte Wallenstems. Leipzig. 1869. 

*^i88o. (The results obtained by him and other recent writers 

on the subject are glven at length in Düntzer's Erläuterungen.) 
*H. Hall wich, Wallensteins Ende. Leipzig. 1879. * volumes. 
*£. Schebek, Die Lösung der Wallensteinfrage. Berlin. 1881. 

Appendix 1882. 
*G. Irmer, Die Verhandlungen Schwedens und seiner Verbündeten mit 

Wallenstein und dem Kaiser, vom 651 — 34. 3V0IS. Leipzig. 1888 — 

91. 
'*ArnoldGaedeke. Wallensteins Verhandlungen mit den Schweden 

und Sachsen. 163 1 — 34. Frankfurt am Main. 1885. 
*£. Hildebrand. Wallenstein und seine Verbindungen mit den 

Schweden. Aktenstücke aus dem schwedischen Reichsarchiv zu 

Stockholm herausgegeben. Frankfurt am Main. 1888. 
*Max Lenz. Zur Kritik Sezjrma RaMn's. Important essay published 

in the ' Historische Zeitschrift.* Vol. 59. München und Leipzig. 

1888. 
*Karl Lamprecht Deutsche Geschichte, v, 2. Berlin. 1895. 

pp. 711—45. 
*A. Gindely. History of the Thirty Years* War, translated by 

Andrew ten Brook. Complete in « vols. London. 1885. (With 

illustrations.) 
•Georg Winter. Geschichte des dreissigjährigen Krieges. Berlin. 

1893. (Forms part of W. Oncken's great collection called 

'Allgemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen.* Valuable illus- 
trations. At the end criticism of previous works on Wallenstein.) 
*G. Droysen. Gustaf Adolf. 3 vols. Leipzig. 1869 — '^7^ 
*G. Droysen. Bernhard von Weimar. 2 vols. Leipzig. 1885. 
*Aug. Kluckhohn. Zur neusten Wallenstein-Litteratur (in * Deutsche 

Rundschau*). Vol. 71 (1891), pp. 434 sqq. 
•R. V. Liliencron. Der Wallenstein der Schiller*schen Tragödie im 

Lichte der neusten Geschichtsforschung (in 'Deutsche Rundschau,* 

May, 1895, pp. 111 sqq.). 
Victor Löwe. Die Organisation und die Verwaltung des Wallen- 

steinischen Heeres. Freiburg und Leipzig. 1895. 

For other works see Goedeke, Grundriss« V, «16—7. 
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aBergtauie 1675 

9bgrunb 1106 

oBlauem, eitinn bie SA^rte (M. 49 

oBfc^todren, construction 10 18, 

2438 

o^f^en, onfftlen 4196 

iUfyt, einen in bie 9($t etflOten 108 1, 
2404 

address, forms of address 035, 
1570» 1689, «oio, «055 ; plaral 
of polite address 442, 160 

adjective, without inflexion be- 
töre a Doun 50 ; without inflexion 
before another adjective 16, 91 ; 
inflexion of the adj. in case it 
Stands^ with a subst. without 
the article in the genit. case 491 ; 
adjective placed after its noun 
with repetition of def. art. 566 

Sblet, bet ^aXbt %b(et 2580 

9bmiral6^ut 931 

9(ftion, B^la^t 901 

alliteration 1703, 3335 

aU 1004 

atfo «73 

Slitan «267 

9Utet 680, «757 

9biflanb, 9. nehmen, anfU^tn 102 

an^Anbtg 3862 

archaisms 243, 173 

9U!e(uftet 2620 

article, Omission of def. art. 61, 
954, 971; Omission of indefin. 
art. 1091; second article sup- 
pressed in phrases containing two 



nouns of different gender 304» 
881 ; defin. article reduced in 
colloquial speech after pre- 
positions 1044; primary signi- 
ncation of defin. article 581, 
1060, 3484; def. art. to be ren- 
dered by possess. pron. iii, 
12 12, 1324; def. art. before 
proper names denotes familiarity 

41 
astrological terms 3, 17, 23; 

astrological language 1349 
aufnneglervolf 2588 
am, t» i^ aul 1373 

«onn 3348 

©ofe 2055 

SafUiff 21 10 

9a#ei 2634 

Bebeuten, einen h. 2000 

(erebt=berebet 1657 

Se^allung 582 

Sette 2269 

(leiben, e« bleibt UUi 687; bleiben 

= fletben 2653 
^lof 353 
Slutffceunb 425 

hxan^ttt, ef braucht construction 124 
Srief unb bieget 463 
IBrubet as form of address 935 

colloquial language 348, 1044, 
1300, 1499 

ba 118, 864, 1743 
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INDEX, 



S)&moit, bcr (ifc IDAmon 1473 
dativeof iDterest 1476, 1 581, 170« ; 

ethical 914, 643; dat. incom* 

modi 171 
bd 836 

bettelt, m^ bettelt 3415 
bicfer before proper names 411 
bicf 0cf(^(c(^t 584, 3512 
S>ittator 2574 
bi4 46, 131, 062 
domust in caaente domo 94 
S>o^^If(^ein 17 
S>o)>^eirtiin bcf Selbenf 161 
S>orti im ftugc 877 
botften 3250 
bäcfen 1249, ^^39 

Qrbctt^at 1866 

dtbam 1512 

(Srilettbe 831 

cittfalUtt« bal f&Itt btr nic^t ein 71 

dingeveibe 1640 

cinf(|^tc(feti 317 

enggebunben 1513 

entehrt 3862 

epic passages in the drama, p. 261 

(Sftfotg 38<^ 

et^eBen, preterite 2435 

crtäf nen, ft(|^ et!., construction 2259 

ertunbigett, erhtnben 3357 

etfün^etn 1573 

etf(^)oingen, etival etf(|^)oingen 2589 

t% nom. sing. 3495 ; old genit. 389 

fXxaa 2585 

duret for (Sruer 281 1 

fa^en 3245 

gafne 1854, 1895 

fa^c^in 1620 

9atBe falten 2523 

faffen, S"^ fajfen 1900 

Safnacft 2779 

fein in fein bfitgetti^j 1528 

{^elbHnbe after 3528 

Selbfauptmann 1876 

gfelonie 325 

Seifen Bemegen 29 11 

fefl, er ifl fcfl 3336 

Sigurant 577 



foreign terms 234, 325, 401, 901, 

3242, 3244 
9ortüne ma(|^en 3242 
frei, freie @eele 1213; freie @tabt 

«579 
frroentlic^ 2259 
triebe, trieben 428 
fromm 2407 
fAr and »or 243 
fArflen 2766 
fÄrtreP4> 243 

gallicisms 2806, 2857 

0ang 2235 

ge», prcfix wrongly used in forming 

past participles 3273 
geben, auf etmoS nicf^tf geben 2362 
(SJefreiter, p. 235 
gef en, ef gef t nic^t 348 
gelten, t% gilt 1715; el gilt ni(^t 

2312 
gemein, ba6 (Semeine 211; = gemein« 

fam 375 ; 1978 
®eneral, Dberfl 2448 
genitive, free construction of genit. 

150; gen. of foreign femin. 

proper names 15 13; gen. of 

fiamily names prec^ed by def. 

article 1545 
gern 3546 

<S)ef4»i(fte, plur. 326 
<^4le(|^t,'biel ®ef(^le(|^t 584, 3522 
geftrig, bal emig (Se^rige 208 
<S)ei>iertf(^ein 17 
®e»e^r 1843 
gläubig 3537 
®lü(f, gutel (8lA(f 3387 
glü(fli(^ 3305; bal gia(fli(|^e ®efjlfl 

755 

®nabe, (Sner (Knaben 242 

(Snabenbilb 31 15 

Goethe's (Srgmont, parallel pas- 
sages or situations from d g m n t 
184, p. 205 (bottom), 1792, 
1841, 2569, 2876, 3560, 3679, 
3829 

golbner dßittetoeg 3549 

golbner @(f lüffel 509 

®ott, ein ®ott 2914 
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g^ßf^, bie ^öttlic^en 800 
guardian angel 11 83 
gulbme ®nab(nfettc 3151 
gut, ettDaf gut fein k^cn i 

4^aitb, phrases with <^aiib 61, 701 ; 

4^anbooIl 365 

«ottfc^ier 3355 

4^0111, <&auf Öfltcif^ 1099 ; ^au< bed 

ficben« 3615 
Raufen 309 
$etmfleaen 3691 
^f(|^cn 182 

Reifen, preterite subj. 2888 
*«§ 314, 718, H30, 1635, 2899; 

^et) b(l<^etgcn« 2 118 
History of the Thirty Year^ War 

by Schiller, referred to in the 

notes 193, 3«i»49«f "06, 1794, 

p. 277 
^14, baf ^öi^fle in ber SBelt 837 
j^oc^felig 241 
^ofBttrg 1801 

hoffen, ^ »in ni(^t ^offen 446 
^ofjiatt 509 
^o^Bli(fenb 750 
iott 1798 

fien, words in «ien 249 
•ier, words in *ter 131, 940 
imperative for conditional 217 
«ion, words in ^n 80, 401 

io 683, 12 16, 1563 
Sagbjug 2039 
iammetvoa 1338 
iebntnikl^ 291 
icb»ebet 1392 
ienet bort 2861 

W 87 

iüngfl 1659 
3ttii!er 1128 
Snramcnt 3268 
j^^ 870 

SioXtxX 970 
fangenieten 2585 
Äattaufe 3477 



Äerl, plural 3351 

JScttenfugeln 2201 

JSomtnanbo 961 

JSommcnbant 2372 

JSoniunftiott 401 

JSonfuncii) 277 

foflen, construction 15 16 

9x^X(.i, bcn Si. auf et»a« fe|cn 1530 

^i\%, S>cutf(|^Ianbf 9xti\t 604 

Jtticgclfürft 286 

ihHege<)e)>ter 1873 

JSronc, bie Jh:one «on Söhnten 233 

fntmtn, ein trummel 9iof 3252 

ihtnbfti^aft, Jtunbe 1580 

«aget, plural «ftger 1807 

Sdrmen 1608 

«an>e 3528 

laf fe^n 2264 

Saune 1483 

«eben«»oge 3560 

letters and documents mentioned 

in the play 3866 
4ing, suffix 104 
lolge^en, t% ge^t to« 975 
tolfc^lagen 1534 
MwJifl 536, ««17 
Sug unb 3:Tug i8i55 
«ügengriH 1445 
(ut^erif(|^, accentuation 297 

analeflcu0 23 

SReUenjeiget 830 

tneineSgle^en 11 12 

<D{enf(^Ii(^!at, ^Dtenfc^^eit 122 1 

aßef(u4> 2597 

messenger s report, pp. 260 — 61 

metre for details see Introd. to 
Part I): old forms used for 
metrical reasons 306; words in 
•ien, »ier, »ion see i; s3mcope 4, 
1657; monosyllabic pronuncia- 
tion 234, 604 ; hiatus 364; short 
lines 246, 3414, 3529; six accents 
in a line 544; unaccented syl- 
lables between accents 1644; 
enjambement 3V, stichom3rtiiia 
2698, 3190; end of some scenes 
1290J rime 954, 1740, 3161 
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SRotterci 1643 

aUhftotolmtil 955 

mit famt 1331 

mitf^uUn, einem... mitf^lcten 961 

monologue, use of monologne, 

p. 181 
SRotbrnetf^t 3405 
mftnbig 711 
2»ut 3555 

nac^fttc^en um ettoal 1 103 

names, inflexion of names i545f 
1580, 3382 ; Christian names in 
aBattenfleiii 1570, a^i8 

negation, double n. 1905 

neue aRenfcl^eii 517 

ni(^t, original meaning 3641 

m4t...ni^for toebet...no<^ 4083 

nimmer 3466 

nun 3369 

9lummer, eine grof e 9btmmer 914 

XiVXi einmal 3480 

nunmehr 3391 

Dberfl 1654, 2448 
£)$m 441 
o^ngefÄ^ 944 
Ofnma^t iii, 761 
ßtjweifl 1935 
o)}erieten 3 
Djimeet 358 

participle, presentpart with causa- 
tive sense 1346, 1384, 145«, 
2101 ; past part. with active 
sense 1045 

^aitifane 1911 

Pergament 3251 

))f(egen, construction 3150 

$|li4>t 1857; <)ffi(^t»etgeffen 1645 

phrases, two words forming idio- 
matic phrases 1865 

^tan, plural 57 

planet, bie fleBen Planeten p. 174 

^tanetenaftjeft p. 174 

plural in *« 3351 

9J0I, etcrn be« ^ol« 734 

^o«t 3556 

$ofl in ©iegelpofi 3389 



)9tei<ge(en 4404 

present for the fiiture 1964; his- 
torical pres. 933 

preterite indicative 164, 840, 1 194; 
pret. subj. 664; difference of 
radical vowel in the sing, and 
plur. of the pret. of many strong 
verbs 2574 

*«nj 515 

pronouns, personal pron. omitted 
339,874; e< omitted 1889; idio- 
maticuseof thesing. of theneuter 
pron. 1527; free construction of 
neuter pronouns 2259; pleonastic 
use in familiär phrases 1300 

proverbial sajdng 3576 

Cluabrant p. 174 

quitt 2829 

quotations, familiär quotations 
from SBallen^ein« S^ob 183, 
266, 470, 779, 787, 897, 942, 
1681, [786, 1792, 1813, 1S71* 
3163, 3180, 3797 

tafc^ 1090 

»tat in Compounds 213 

dlec^en 2429 

9ie4»nung, auf 9i. fe|en 65; in 31. 

(tingen 1060 
diing 2 191 

diingftagen after 3528 
tu^^lo« 1686 

rufen, construction, after 2377 
runb nnb nett 998, 3294 
9iunbe 906 

fAen, be< S)ra(^en BA^ne fSen 649 

@alamanber 795 

©Äumni« 3157 

scenes suppressed p. 173 

fc^aubernb 1346 

®4>e(m 1029, 1645 

@4erge 2510 

@(^iff, be« ®(ft(fel Schiff 916 

fc^Iagen, fl(|^ in« 9luge f(|^(agen 2806 

Gc^tangenfrümme 1927 

fc^lec^ 3554 

©c^merj, genitive 3140 
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fi^dn, bal Ci^dne 3180, 3453 (fi^ine 
€<ele 1^47) 

%6ßtAtval^\, bic falte e<9. 1345 

fi^cd^aft 1366 

f^enbct ^ettat 9387 

fi^iDars, ttt @<^wat)e 850 

fein, d ifl mir um. . .(ettoai g« tfun) 998 

fe|ai 918 

feien an etnmf 1514 

Shakespeare, parallel expressions, 
passages and situations ; Macbeth 
647t 1445» 3709f [p- 195» before 
444]; Rühard II a888; y, 
Caesar 734, 1641; Hamlet %ii% 

M« 753» «09^ 3Ö34 

Singular denoting a group 01 per- 

sons 66, 1635, 1755 
fp H63, 1354 
€>otbat bet Sortnna 3939 
e)>|ate p. 174 

flwengen, \><a SRof ftjrengen 3045 
etaffet 3887 
flehen, pret. subj. fHknbe 396; ei 

^e^t Bei mit 390, 1307; fkt etttal 

flehen 3191; =toibet^e^en 2797; 

^e^enbe« §ufel 491 
trafen, einen «ügen fttafen 6« 
etftff , plural 3318 
style 348, 1434 
subjunctive, vanous cases 102 1, 

1068, 1187, 1184, 1651, 1858, 

2586 
^vOftu, t>9M SBeite fnc^en 979 

taugen 873 
teuer 107 1 
t^n, el t^un 587 
tiefftnnig 158 
Sraum 3446 
treiben 770 
törmenb 158 

über with verbs of motion 928 

fibemdcf^tig 518 

äbenoAltigen used absolutely 1671 

un«, meaning of the prefix 167 

unglei^^ von einem benfen 3965 

Ungtimj)f 1327 

unterfangen, ft^^ unterfangen 3693 



Urta 3704 

ttt*, the prefix in verbal Compounds 
of frequent occurrence in Schil- 
ler where now other or no pre- 
fixes are used 361, 458, 3854 

verbs, verbs of motion suppressed 
58, 1018; auxiliaries omitted in 
dependent clauses 73; simple 
verbs instead of Compounds 416, 
1357 ; reflective verbs rendered 
by passive 483, 780 

verberben, two verbs 1301 

vergnügt 3814 

^er^adl 3026 

ver^dngni<t)oll 10 

Vermögen 758 

verrufen 757 

verfc^lagen, el verft^Idgt mir nit^t« 
3310 

verftegelt unb verbrieft 946 

«Ott 337, 1437 

SBatflatt 368 

tval=etn>al 1626 

aBe|r unb SBaffe 3335 

äBeile 2097 

»«lf<* 855 

OBeltgeifl 898 

n)enig, construction 391 

tt)er=ber, »el^rer 114 

tverben, mir »irb etual 1394 

SBerf in military language 2631; 

*xofxt as the second part of 

Compounds 2396 

^W 33^4 
SBibberfea 2173 
n)ibern 2995 
n)ie l^äf 3542 
n)illen9 fein 706 
toirtbar 163 1 
U)Q^( 1816 
SBunf4^ 2297 

gürtlicf^ 440, 3178 
äei(^en 3605 
Beitung 2644 
Sobiaf, aiierfreU 634 
3ufaa 943 
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II. INDEX OF NAMES. 

(For hames not given in the followiiu; lists see the Index of Names 
to Part L) 

(a) Persons, Nations, etc. 

%Xi\\fx 187 ^ac^^elBel p. 147 

SBanniet 940 ^a))peii^eimif(^c 1196 

«aefat 837, 838, 843 ^fatjgtaf 1759, (448) 

(Sataffa 1055 ^i^rt^ul 287 

S)cutf(^c 988 Aueflenberget 885, 1370 

JDevevoujr p. ''S^ diac^egöttin 2415 

^balb 1846 at^eingtaf 332, 2633, 1665 

drinnvcn 2311 Gaturnui 25 

#fl<t$a)y 1567 ©(^erfcnBerg 2022 

dvangelift^e 2600 Cc^idfallgöttin 2434 

Setbinanb III 1934 ^ecfenborf 3082 

trieblAttbem 1500 6eiit p. 174 

Oottol 41 eeftna 46 

Oetalbin p. 265 ®)>anier 1127, 1865 

Ootbon pp. 248-9, 2479, 2545 €>ui90 2660 

J&«ffif(^c 1833 JCetafV/ ©tafln %. 2984 

Jta^io)>eia 341 1 Sl^cfla p. 220 

Jtaunii» 1567 l£iefenba(^et 964, 1578 

Jtinitv 17 10 Surfen 2615 

Sareti 2441 äBadenfleiner 2295 
Sauenburg, ^erjog 9ran) von %. 1549 Wallenstein^s first wife 3471 

SDiacbonatb p. 266 aBallonen 1599, P* ^34> ^^77* ^^9^ 

S^ontecucuU 1655 SBrangel 223 
9lcubrunn p. 220, 3184 

{ß) COUNTRIES, TOWNS, SeAS, ETC. 

(An M\\a& been placed after those places which are shown on the map.) 

aaenberg 1839 So^^imit^at 2628 M 

S3elt 230 ^drntnerlanb 3668 

SBö^eim 309 Äönigingra|j 1736 

SBraunau 1736 «ouwe 3495 

SBränn 1736 9leu^abt 2624 M 

»ubttci« 1736 $rag 398-9 M 

»urgau 2545, 3543 ©tratfunb 225 

(Iger 346 M @übermannlanb 224 

Äatfenberg 3081 M 3:abor 1736 

Sfcauenberg ^^ S^ac^au 2050 M 

®ttf(^in 3477 Sirfc^enreut 2648 M 

©logau 2599 JaEBaten 2624 M 

Sngolflabt 3340 anoljm 1736 
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1. QREEK. 


Auihor 


Work 


Arlstoplianes 


Aves — Plutus — Ranae 


»» 


Vespae 


Bniliildes 


Heracleidae 


,^ 


Hercules Furens 


u 


Hippolytus 


»» 


Iphigeneia in Aulis 


f» 


Hecuba 


f» 


Alcestis 




Orestes 


HerodotuB 


Book V 


»» 


„ VI, VIII, IX 


1» 


„ VIII 1—90, IX 1—89 


Homer 


Odyssey ix, x 


1» 


XXI 


«f 


Iliad VI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV 


Ladan 


Somnium, Charon, etc. 


>» 


Menippus and Timon 


nato 


Apologia Socratis 


ft 


Crito 


»» 


Euthyphro 


»» 


Pro^goras 


PlutanOi 


Demosthenes 


f» 


Gracchi 


»t 


Nicias 


}> 


Sulla 


}» 


Timoleon 


SopluKdes 


Oedipus Tyrannus 


Thucydides 


Book III 


») 


Book VII 


Zenophon 


Agesilaus 


»» 


Anabasis Vol. I. Text. 


>» 


Vol. II. Notes. 


*» 


I, n 


»» 


„ I, III, IV, V 


»f 


„ II, VI, VII 


»1 


Cyropaedeia i, 11 (2 vols.) 


»» 


„ III, IV, V 


5 , 


„ VI, VII, VIII 

T 



Editor Prico 

Green 3/6 eack 

Graves 3/6 

Beck & Headlam 3/6 

Gray & Hutchinson a/- 

Hadley ajf- 

Headlam 1/6 

Hadley a/6 

„ Int he Press 

Wedd 4/6 

Shuckburgh 3/- 
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„ a/6 eack 

Edwards a/6 each 

, *'■ 
„ «/- each 

Heitland 3/6 

Mackie 3/6 

Adam 3/6 

«/6 

«/6 

J. & A. M. Adam 4/6 

Holden 4J6 

;; Ü: 

6/. 
Jebb 4/6 

Spratt 5/. 

Holden 5/- 

Hailstone «/6 

Pretor 3/- 

4/6 

. ♦/' 
„ a/- ^^^fi4 

„ a/6 «K-Ä 

Holden 6/- 

» 5/- 

>» 5/- 
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Autkor 



Oioero 



2. LATIN. 

Work Editor Pric€ 

De Bello Gallico 

Com. I, III, VI, VIII Peskett i/6 each 

„ ii-iii, and VII „ i/- each 

» l-in » 3/- 

M iv-v „ 1/6 

De Bello Civill. Com. i „ 3/- 

„ „ Com. III „ In the Press 

Actio Prima in C. Verrem Cowie 1/6 

De Amicitia Reid 

De Senectute „ 

Div. in Q. Caec. et Actio 
Prima in C. Verrem 

Philippica Secunda 



„ Pro Ärchia Poeta 

„ „ Balbo 

„ „ Milone 

M „ Murena 

„ „ Plancio 

*> I* Sulla 

„ Somnium Scipionis 

OomellUB NepoB Miltiades, Themistocles, Aris 
tides, Pausanias, Cimon 
„ Hannibal, Cato, Atticos 

Epistles. Bk i 

Ödes and Epodes 

Ödes. Books i, iii 

Book II 

Books IV, VI, IX, xxvii 
» V 

„ XXI, XXII 

Pharsalia. Bk i 
Pharsalia. Bk vii 
Book V 

Fasti. Book vi 
Metamorphoses, Bk i. 
Epldicus 
Asinaria 
Stichus 

Alexander in India 
Agricola and Germania 
Hist. Bki 
Hautontimorumenos 
Aeneid i to xii 
Bucolics 

Georgics i, ii, and iii, iv 
Complete Works, Vol. i, Text 
M t> Vol. II, Notes 



Heitland & Cowie 

Peskett 

Reid 



Horaoe 



Idyy 



LnoaB 

f> 
Lucretliifl 
Oyid 

t» 
Flautnfl 



QnlntusCiirttiui 
TadtiiB 

*» 
Terence 
VersU 



Heitland 
Holden 
Reid 
Pearman 

Shuckburgh 



Gow 



% 

% 
3/6 
«/- 



1/6 
1/6 
1/6 

In the Press 
tl- each 

1/6 
a/6 each 

2/6 
1/6 each 



Stephenson 

Whibley 

Dimsdale 

Heitland & Haskins 1/6 

Postgate In the Press 

Duff 

Sidgwick 

Dowdall 

Gray 



3* 



a/6 
3/6 
3/- 



Fennell 

Heitland & Raven 
Stephenson 

Davies In the Press 

Gray 3/- 

Sidgwick 1/6 each 

1/6 

'il-each 
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3. FRENCH. 

Autkor Work Editor 

ComaiUe La Suite du Menteur Masson 

„ Polyeucte Braunholtz 

De BonneOhose Lazare Hoche Colbeck 

H Bertrand du Guesclin Leathes 

Part n ( With Vocabulary) 



DelETlgne 

Dd Lamartliie 
DeVlgny 



Louis XI 

Les Enfants d'Edouard 

Le Vieux C^libataire 

Teanne d'Arc 

La Canne de Jone 



Erckmaim-Cliatrtan La Guerre 



Chüxot 

I^morcidr 
Mmede Stael 

»» 
Merlm^ 
mchelet 
MoU^re 



Flron 

Fonsard 

Badne 

»♦ 
Salnte-BeuTe 

BaintlTift 



Discours sur l'Histoire de la 
Revolution d'Angleterre 
Fr^^onde et Brunehaut 
Le Directoire 
Dix Annees d*Exil 
Colomba 

Louis XI & Charles the Bold 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
L*£cole des Femmes 
Les Pr^cieuses ridicules 

„ {Abridged Editum) 
Le Misanthrope 
La Metromanie 
Charlotte Corday 
Les Plaideurs 

, , ( Abridged Edition) 
M. Daru. (Causeries du 

Lundi, Vol. IX) 
Picciola 



Eve 

»» 
Masson 

Clapin & Ropes 
Eve 
Clapin 

Eve 

Masson 

Masson & Prothero 

t> 
Ropes 

»» 
Clapin 
Saintsbury 
Braunholtz 



Masson 

Ropes 

Braunholtz 



Bcrlbe ft Legonvö Bataille de Dames 



Bcrlbe 

S^dalne 

Souyestre 



Thidrry 



ViUemaln 
Voltaire 



Zavler de 
. Malafere 



Masson 

Clapin 

Bull 

Colbeck 

Bull 

Eve 

Ropes 



Le Verre d'Eau 

Le Philosophe sans le savoir 

Un Philosophe sous les Toits 

Le Serf & Le Chevrier de Lorraine 

Le Serf (With Vocabulary) 

Lettres sur l'histoire de 
France (xiii — xxiv) Masson & Prothero 

Recits des Temps M^rovin- 
giens, I — III Masson & Ropes 

Lascaris ou les Grecs du XV* Si^cle Masson 

Histoire du Si^cle de Louis 
XIV, Pt I, Ch. I— XIII Masson & Prothero 
Pt II, Ch. XIV — XXIV „ „ 

Pt III, Ch. XXV — end „ „ 

!La Jeune Sib^rienne. Le) w„^^^« 
UpreuxdelaCit^d'Aostel ^^^'^ 



Prici 

"; 
$ 

,/. 

t 

,/. 
»/. 

If. 
i6 
1/6 
1/6 

'f 

»/6 

1/- 

l/- 
,/. 

H' 
»/. 

: 
$ 

1/6 

3/- 
«/• 

3/6 

1/6 
1/6 
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4. QERMAN. 






Auikor 


Work 


Editor Price 




Ballads on German History 


Wagner 


«/• 


BMMdlX 


Dr Wespe 


Breul 


3/- 


R^ytaiT 


Der Staat Friedrichs des 








Grossen 


Wagner 


»y- 




German Dactylic Poetry 


»» 


3/- 


Goethe 


Knabenjahre (1749:— 1 761) 


Wagner & Cartmell 


V- 


>» 


Hermann und Dorothea 


*> }> 


3/6 


Gutzkow 


Zopf und Schwert 


Wolstenholme 


3/6 


fffrgWftPflw 


Der geheime Agent 


E. L. Mihier Barry 


3/' 


Hauff 


Das Bild des Kaisers 


Breul 


3/- 


t» 


Das Wirthshaus im Spessart 


Schlottmann 








& Cartmell 


3/- 


»t 


Die Karavane 


Schlottmann 


3/- 




Der Oberhof 


Wagner 


3/- 


Klee 


Die deutschen Heldensagen 


Wolstenholme 


3/- 


Kohlransöh 


Das Jahr 181 3 


ff 


«/- 


T-JÜMlflg 


Minna von Bamhelm 


Wolstenholme 








In the Press 


Lessinff ft OeUert Selected Fables 


Breul 


3/- 




Selected Letters 


Sime 


3/- 


Räumer 


Der erste Kreuzzug 


Wagner 


»/- 


Blehl 


Culturgeschichtliche 








Novellen 


Wolstenholme 


3/- 


»> 


Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 








rechtigkeit Gottes 


M 


3/- 


Schmer 


Wilhelm Teil 


Breul 


4/6 


»» 


„ (Abridged Edition) 


» 


1/6 


t> 


Geschichte des dreissigjäh- 








rigen Kriegs Book iii. 


»t 


3/- 


>» 


Maria Stuart 


f* 


3/6 


» 


Wallenstein I. (Lager and 








Piccolomini; 


1 >. 


3/6 


»» 


Wallenstein II. (Tod) 


„ Ntarly Retufy 


ühland 


Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben 


Woktenholme 


3/6 
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Antkof 

Major 


A Sketchof Ancient Philoso- 


Editor 


Prict 




phy from Thaies to Cicero 
Outünes of the PhUosophy of A 




3/ft 


Wallace 


ristotle 


4/6 


Baoon 


History of the Reign of 








King Henry VII 


Lumby 


3/- 


Cknrley 


Essays 


♦» 


4- 


toiy 


Poems Tovey In PreparoHon 


Man 


History of King Richard III 


I<umby 


3/6 


»» 


Utopia 


ff 


3/6 


MUton 


Arcades and Comus 


Verity 


3/- 


tf 


Ode on the Nativity, L'Alle-) 
gro, 11 Penseroso & Lycidas} 




1/6 




t» 


»t 


Samson Agonistes 


»» 


»/6 


tt 


Paradise Lost, Bks i, ii 


,) 


*/* 


*f 


„ Bks III, IV 




i/" 


»» 


„ Bks V, VI 


. , 


i/- 


ff 


„ Bks VII, VIII 


,t 


i/- 


»» 


„ Bks IX, X 


„ In Preparatiön 


f » 


„ Bks XI, XII 


ff 


i\- 


Pope 


Essay on Criticism 


West 


«/- 


Scott 


Marmion 


Masterman 


«/6 


ff 


Lady of the Lake 


ff 


a/6 


f» 


Lay of the last Minstrel 


Fiather 


»/- 


f» 


L^end of Montrose 


Simpson 


V6 


Bbakospeare 


A Midsummer-Night*s Dream 


Verity 


1/6 


»f 


Twelfth Night 


,, 


1/6 


«f 


Julius Caesar 


,, 


1/6 


Sbakespeare ft netcher Two Noble Kinsmen 


Skeat 


3/6 


Sldney 


An Apologie for Poetrie 


Shuckburgb 


3/- 


West 


Elements of English Grammar 


»/6 


. i> 


English Grammar for Beginnersv^ 


i/- 


Carloi 


Short History of British India 




'/- 


MiU 


Elementary Commercial Geography 


1/6 




Atlas of Commercial Geography 




3/- 



SoUnson 



Church Catechism Explained 



»/- 
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6. EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 



Autk0r 
(WIb6(A 



BV6 

Bldgwltik 
Abbott 

Furar 

PcKda 

Lodk» 

KUton 

Sldflrwlck 



IVprk 



£dÜor 



Lectures on the Teachmg of Modern 

Languages 
Life and Educational Works LAurie 

Three Lectures on the Practice of 

Education 

I. On Marking 

II. On Stimulus i _ v^i 
IIL On the teaching of Latin f ' ^°*- 

Verse Composition 
General Aims of the Teacher) y^^. 
Form Management { 

Thoughts on Education Quick 

Tractate on Education Browning 

On Stimulus 
Theory and Practice of Teaching 



tin J 



Price 

V- 

3/6 



«/- 



1/6 

t 



7. MATHEMATIC8. 



Ball Elementary Algebra 

Badld Books i— vi, xi, xii Taylor 

„ Books I— VI „ 

„ Books I— IV „ 

Also separately 
„ Books I, & II; III, & IV; V, & Vi; xi, & xii i/6 

„ Solutions to Bks i— iv W. W. Taylor 

HobBonft JeMop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 
Loney Elements of Statics and Dynamics 

Part i. Elements of Statics 
„ II. Elements of D3mamics 
„ Solutions of Examples, Statics and D3mamics 

„ Mechanics and Hydrostatics 

Bmltli, C. Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 

„ Part I. Chapters I — viii. Elementary, with 

or without answers 
„ Part II. Chapters IX— XX, with or without 

answers 
Haie, O. Key to Smith's Arithmetic 



4/6 

3/- 
tack 

I 

7/6 

4/6 

:)i 

3/6 
a/. 

7/6 
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